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Belles and Beaux. 


We will send to any address on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar, the following 7n- 
valuable and perfectly harmless Recipes, 
(all of which can be prepared by any 
Druggist at a trifling cost,) with 
minute instructions for use. 


The best Instantaneous Jet Black 
Hair Dye in the world—how to 
change dark Hair to a beantiful Gol- 
den Color.— The best French DEPILA- 
TORY for removing SuperFLuous Harr 
from the Lips, Hands, &e., de. 


PrencH Hair Tonic, — Hater Crurt- 
InG Fturp— Best SHampoo Ligvuor— 
To strengthen the Lunas and Voice 
of Singers. (This preparation is in 
use by all Oneratic Prima-Donnas.) 
OnauEeNt to force the growth of 
Bearp, Wuiskers, Movustracues, c., 
(warranted.)— To make the Hanns 
beautifully white and soft. To pre- 
vent the hair from falling off— How 
to dry and perfume Lapies’ Hair after 
Shampooing. 

The best remedy on Eartu for Con- 
sumptives ; can be found in every field 
in the U.S. 

All the above valuable information 
sent by return of mail on receipt of 
One Dollar. 

Write your name and address plainly. 

Address 
B, ALEXANDER & C0., 
66 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Please state the name of the paper you 
saw this in. 


PEN LUCY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


MD. 


AT WAVERLY, NEAR BALTIMORE, 


All English Branches, Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man and French are taught. The number of 
pupilslimited. Thesituation highand healthy, 
and in an excellent neighborhood —two miles 
North of Baltimore, near the York Passenger 
Railway. The best references given. For Cir- 
culars, &c., address 

R. M. JOHNSTON, 


Pen Lucy, Waverly, Baltimore Co., Md. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 


United States Bonds: 


OR, 
DURESS, BY FEDERAL AUTHORITY: 


A Fournal of Current Events, During an 
Imprisonment of Fifteen Months, 
at Fort Delaware. 


By ISAAC W. K. HANDY, D.D. 
Of Augusta County, Va. 

The book contains about 600 pages, printed 
on extra paper, from new stereotype plates, 
and contains, besides a finely executed steel- 
plate portrait of the author, twenty-five full 
page wood cuts, engraved in the highest style 
of art, from drawings by Redwood, Shepard, 
and others. It is issued in three styles of 
binding: 

Fine English Cloth, with side stamp 

in black and gold.. ..... 

Full Sheep, library style............ 

PENNE GIy SUNER, « ccmnits. <sernentainienes 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
8 NM. Charles St., Baltimore. 


$4 00 
5 00 
6 00 


Terms to Canvassers Liberal. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


4 beautiful fine Oil Chromos, 5x7, 
and 1, 9x11, for 50 cents, 12 for $1.00; 
or a full Family Portfolio of 100 Oil 
and Gem Chromos, all designs, $2.00. 

Address, enclosing price and a three 
cent stamp, 


B. ALEXANDER & CO. 
66 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
Agents Wanteb. The trade supplied. 


Please state the name of the paper you saw 
this in. 








ALL GROCERS AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS 


Should Subscribe to 


The Grocer aud Provision Dealer, 


Published by 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
No. 8 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Canvassers wanted on most liberal terms, 
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THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE 
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Every Lady who wishes to preserve or obtain beauty should procure 


MORISINI’S ELIXIR OF BEAUTY, 


The most effective and beautiful preparation sold, and far superior to anything ever offered 
in this country before. It is. made from a receipt used by Ninon L’Enclos, a celebrated 
French woman, who, by its aid, retained her marvellous beauty intact till she was upwards 
of eighty years of age. Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and discolorations fly before 
its application, and give place to a healthy purity and delicacy of complexion. In cases 
of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. 





PRICE: { rane: ' ; ; ; i : q ; on paid by express, securely packed. 
Manufactured and Sold by 
BROWN & CO. 
West Lombard Street, Baltimore. 


MD. 
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§, E. cor. Charles and Fayette Streets, 
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CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office, 1015 Main Street, REFRIGERATORS 





Nearly Opposite Post Office, 

The leading House-Furnish- 
ing House of Baltimore is J. 
SETH HOPKINS & CO., 210 
Baltimore Street, where you 
will find the largest, cheapest 
and best assorted stock of 
CHINA,CUTLERY,GLASSWARE, 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, and 
every species of goods for 
Household and Kitchen use, 
Call on us before buying any. 
thing in our line. 


RICHMOND, VA. 





WATER COOLERS. 


TERMS: 


‘SYAZAAUA NAVAYO AOI 








Three Dollars a year, paid in advance. If not 


SEND F > y 
paid within the first two months, $4.00. a on 


Communications and letters on business 


should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, 





Box 12, Richmond, Va. 
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TO PEOPLE WHO 
REASON. 


It is because Tarrant’s Effervescent 





Seltzer Aperient reduces the heat of 
the blood by creating perspiration, as 
well as through its purgative operation, 
that produces such marvelous effect in 


febrile diseases. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


kai 


Agents for the besbeotiing Prise 
Package in the world. it con- 
tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 
opes, golden Pen, Pen Holder, 


Pencil, patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jeweiry. 


Single package with elegant prize, post psid, 25c. Cin 
euler free. BRIDE «& x ee 708 Broaaway, N.¥- 


ONSTANTINE’S 
PJINE TAR SOAP 


} FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY. 
CURES SKIN #SCALP DISEASES ; 
RESTORES HAIR®PREVENTS BALDNESS The Autumn Number of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
SOLD BY GROCERS» DRUGGISTS. containing descriptions of Hyaeinths, Tulips. 
Lities, anda!) Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Plant- 
LA DIES can make $5 a day in their oun cityortown. | ing im the Garden. and for Winter Flowers 
Address ELis M’r'e Co,, Waltham, Mass. | jn the house—just published and sent free to all. Address 


AGENTS WANTED “Ghent Wenn. | ___74™P* VECH, Roenester, N. ¥. 
NICHT SCENES IN THE BIBLE. | ‘CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 


And a magnificent NEW BOOK just from the Press. the neatest, simplest, cheapest bed and platen press ever 
Address J. ©. MeCURDY & CO,, Cincinnati, 0, made, screw chase, adjustable guage, with ink table 































tn Dinas tanannnna and roller, warranted to do good work, and sold for 


ITS? . 7K. O Dollars! By mail, $295. A miniature 

6 eer spy UH A —_ ranting oniee 200s, cabinet, cases, two fonts ot 

be = poe 8 @ Sa ee, ee = type, ink, leads, &c., for $6.00! By mail, $7.25! 

article just patented. Samples sent free to all. Address | Circular free. Agents wanted. JOSEPH WATSON, 
W. H. CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, New York. 73 Cornhill, Boston ; 53 Murray St., New York. 








LOOK AT THE RUINS!! 


Aye! look at the ruins of what were once magnificent 
sets of teeth to be seen anywhere in society. Is it not 
marvellous that such destruction is permitted, when, by 
using that delightful dentrifice, 


SOZODONT ! 


any teeth, however fragile, may be preserved from decay 
or blemish? There may have been some excuse for this 
havoc in days gone by, when there was no safeguard 
agninst dental decay in existence, but there is no apology 
now, as SOZODONT preserves the soundness of the 
teeth from youth to old age. Don’t neglect to use this 
antiseptic dentrifice, as it not only makes the teeth 
glitter like pearls, but also purifies and sweetens the 
breath. One bottle will last six months. 
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SCOTTISH AND SCANDINAVIAN PICTURES. 


III. 
PIcTURES FROM NoRWAY, FROM THE DANISH OF BjORNSON. 


HE Norwegian Northland and Finland are so little known by 

our people outside of the districts themselves and their busi- 

ness relations, that one can hardly ask of Danes and Swedes that they 
should know them. Meanwhile, I address this encouragement to 
spend a holiday up there to both. But I must immediately add that 
those whose means or time may be insufficient to make more than one 
or two extended journeys in their lives are, of course, not the ones to 
whom I suggest this journey; but the many, on the contrary, who 
have seen the European lands of culture, who have lost their longing 
for great cities, who no longer seek amusement, but a few months’ re- 
freshment amid extraordinary scenery. I address myself equally to 
those who will: restore their constitutions, and who must accordingly 
rather choose invigorating sea-journeys than the suffocating life of 
the Spas. A bit of sea-sickness may, to be sure, take passage with you, 
though seldomer in the still summer weather ; but sea-sickness is not 
only a healthy sickness, but no excursion can be found less exposed 
to it than this, for with a few exceptions the whole way is shut in by 
islands ; even in considerable storms the steamer floats along tran- 
quilly for days; you live as if you were on your own floor, with the 
difference that you feed on rich sea-air and have before your eyes the 
grandest scenery of the North. The English have found it out; 
Americans, Frenchmen, and Dutch, too. Ten or twenty foreigners 
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visit these localities to each pleasure-seeking Northman. The English 
have bought or rented all the best salmon-fisheries and hunting- 
grounds up there. 

The old German painter Preller, who in his time sought in the 
Northern lands studies for his historical landscapes, said to me: 
“Whoever will see sea and earth and air in conflict with man and 
with each other, must make a journey to the North.” A pleasure- 
seeker would, perhaps, not wish to see it, as its passionateness might 
easily break out over himself ; but in the presence of these’ mountain- 
forms, and with the suggestions which Nature always takes the trouble 
to make, he may fancy it, and get full information from the people on 
the spot. I mention this because the Northman’s stories of his 
scenery and achievements are among the best reminiscences of my 
trip. His imagination has been brought up amid danger and solitude, 
and has kinship with the landscape. 

A German, Alexander v. Ziegler, who had travelled extensively, 
was the first (be it to my shame confessed) that awakened a desire in 
me to see these districts. He named three places in the world which, 
each in its kind, he called the grandest he had ever seen, and one of 
these was Finland and the North of Norway. 

The trip must be so arranged that you travel by land to Ramsos, 
either going or returning. In every event one must be among the 
Northlands by the last of June or beginning of July for the midnight 
sun. It is seen with full effect later too, but farther north and only 
on elevated or open places. The journey seems to me to be very 
dear. If the various steamship companies could agree upon a reduc- 
tion for through excursionists from Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
in proportion to the length of the trip, and so one could on the way 
alight and then resume the journey at pleasure, it would be certainly 
to their advantage ; for this summer-route cannot fail soon to be one 
of the most frequented in the world. It cannot fail to be so; for so 
truly as the Northman loves poetry and the Sagas, must he love 
to behold the scenery that gives the ground-tone to the Edda’s finest 
poems or the mightiest action of the Sagas. Longing after drinking 
in such impressions of Nature is innate to every Northerner, whether 
he dwell by sea or mountain. 

As soon as you have sailed out of Ramsos Inlet — among the love- 
liest in our land—as it meanders on through fir-grown mountains 
and projecting meadows, and the Troudjem country is left behind, 
the scenery also changes. The larger growths of trees take refuge 
along the more protected fjords, where the sea-storms cannot break 
in, and where man’s access to devastate is not easier. For it is 
beyond all gainsay that immense forests once throve along this entire 
coast, and that what men left was swallowed up by the storms of the 
sea. The belt of grass that extends on up to Finland is among the 
most luxuriant I have seen. It stands thick as the hairs on a reindeer, 
beautifully green and juicy from the salt sea that bedews it, often lit- 
-erally, always through the medium of the atmosphere. Cattle-tending 
is so weighty a factor in the life of the Northman that even a good 
fish cannot feed him when wet weather occasionally hinders him from 
getting the rich grass under cover. This circumstance is agreeable, 
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for a people that solely derives its nourishment from the sea is apt to 
get too much of its inconstancy, while trust and order are the 
products of the land. 

At Helgeland the mountains already become almost inaccessible 
and isolated, so that they all begin to stand solitarily in the sea in 
this vicinity. These mountains often have a peculiar sort of moss 
covering that spreads itself upwards, gray-green and brownish-red, 
and, when the rest of the landscape affords powerful contrast, is able 
to evoke such novel effects of color amid the sunlight that an artist 
must feel them like the music of strange melodies, and might, with 
the power to seize them, produce a combined effect of fascinating 
beauty. A few historical spots are sailed by here, like that where 
Haarek and ‘I'jotta dwelt ; it shoots out into the sea like a long-boat 
just gliding into the water, the outline is broad and fine. Flocks of 
eider-fowl that swim, sea-mews that shriek, Northern boats lying to, 
yachts with their single huge square-sail, encountered at every point, 
and the delightful breadth of the course, with perpetual perspectives 
of grand mountains, at length make it home-like, almost cosy, so per- 
fectly does the one melt into the other and so powerful is the whole : 
it conquers and takes you prisoner. 

All this, however, is but a preparation for the hour when the Lof- 
foden Mountains begin to loom. It is hard to say what is most 
glorious: to have them in perspective, like a single deep-blue wall 
crowned with a thousand towers — looming over the immeasurable 
Titanic room into which we have glided at the same time, the floor of 
the West Fjord itself, brilliant with sunlight far as the eye can see, 
but often, too, shut off by mirages that set the mountain-chains on 
their heads before and behind you, ever fleeting, while the whales 
disport themselves, the birds shriek and dip; or, to approach them 
and see the wall open, every pinnacle becoming a mountain to itself, 
one more savage than the other, and that, too, in a single line as far 
as your vision stretches, even with the most perfect glass. When 
people boast of Ramsos with the goblin pinnacles, the Vaenga pin- 
nacles, the Horn, &c., let me immediately add that Loffoden gives 
these mountain-pinnacles in hundreds, one after the other ; or better 
expressed, the mountain panorama that is seen at Molde lasts tp 
here, even with the swiftest steamer, an entire day. But so distorted 
are the mountain-forms that no image in my soul, from the circle of 
mythology, the Bible, or the drama, is appropriate to express the pet- 
rified motion I beheld —the menacing order of the giants, the quiet 
awfulness, the thousand-pinnacled multiformity of this single outgush 
of stone. You can defend yourself for the first hour, possibly for the 
first day, and struggle to keep it at beauty’s distance ; but when it 
remains for days equally grand, whether you sail to it or from it, you 
are conscious, at length, amid this passionless scenery, of a feeling of 
suspense, as if you stood amid living action. ‘lhe poets that wrote 
once upon a time felt this, and also those that still tell the marvellous 
legends that linger around these spots in which the mountains take 
on dramatic life, appear as Titans and Titanesses, knights and 
maidens. ‘The magnificence of it becomes still more striking in the 
immeasurable abyss of distance between the actors in this drama of 
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stone. Those that sail and dream and poetise up there regard leagues 
as we do a walk, and in the transparent air everything is visible at 
eleven, even thirteen leagues’ distance, which you fancy you will 
reach in a moment; and the light that shines over this fairy land- 
scape does not intermit. A few moons ago a single night reigned 
where we now are ; but now, perpetual day. Passengers in groups on 
the decks watch for the midnight sun: whatever preconceived ideas 
people may bring with them are said to fade away before the noctur- 
nal splendor of the scene. And it is true. The instant the swimming 
fire-ball glides grandly up the horizon where its presence is only an- 
nounced a moment before, heaven, sea, and mountain are transformed. 
It can be contemplated for hours even with the naked eye: no hin- 
dering halo stands about it ; all flame is within its circumference, but 
its circumference is far greater than you are accustomed to imagine 
it by day — indeed, so great that at first you are pre-occupied with 
that, and long with nothing else. At length, color wins the day: it is 
a blood-red meteor which one could fancy melting into a million 
shreds and tatters, if the tranquil majesty of the vision, the harmo- 
nious magnificence of the colors in the sky in which it floats augustly 
did not give peace — perfect and transfigured peace. When a shred 
of cloud glides in over the globe, it is instantly burnt through and 
becomes more darkly crimson, appearing on the disk like mountains 
or landscapes. But when a shred floats into the delicately-tinted sky, 
merely the edges sparkle white-hot or red-hot, while the centre retains 
its color and throws the surroundings into sharper relief. For heaven 
is a bed of every transition of color, from the richest crimson over the 
snow-peaks to the pallid indifference of the heights, but in such a 
manner that you cannot put a needle-point on one special spot and 
say, Aere one color runs over into another. If the vision stood still, 
one might possibly weary of it. But it shifts perpetually: now the 
sun is more violet, now red and yellow, now covered with a gauze of 
emerald, now illumined by white, but ever warm, red behind its shift- 
ing veils. At one moment a bit of mist slips in, becomes radiantly 
bright, then out again; at another, all is spotless radiance; now 
again, a long, narrow strip of cloud that quivers and flames and 
passes away. And the surrounding sky changes continually through 
every color as if it trembled throughout, and its clouds, according as 
they etherealised or thickened, according as they floated into the 
bluish-white layers or the crimson-violet ones, take fire more richly at 
the corners, whiten or darken in their centres. ‘The scene is so con- 
stantly new that I have seen old people upon the spot gazing at it 
with the same absorbed attention as ourselves. 

It is strange too that the rest of the sky and the mountains that lie 
beneath it stand untouched. ‘The same immovable coldness of color 
in the steel-blue sea, at the dark green mountain’s foot, along the 
deep blue mountain-sides and pinnacles, reigns there, while here 
everything is radiant, beaming, shifting, jubilant with sunlight. But 
then again, a solitary mountain over yonder in the cold may separate 
itself completely, and stand bathed in carnation from top to toe: it 
is as if this mountain held its own little sun in ambuscade behind it. 
Then it turns so that it can be reached by the sun, and its brilliance 
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enhances still more intensely the pellucid clearness of the sur- 
roundings. 

Once, as the midnight sun was at its loveliest, the moon rose. 
Probably it did not know what was going on, for filthier, forlorner 
physiognomy, more distorted and sottish, can no opium-drugged 
Chinese imagine. It had indeed striking resemblance with this hair- 
less specimen of the class of drunkards, It was not easy to under- 
stand that any poet had ever written odes to her, any lover ever 
languished after her. We hissed —so wretchedly did she waddle 
along — and overwhelmed her with laughter. She had also become 
amazingly small and shrunken; she must have felt it herself, since 
she kept at a respectful distance. 

The mountain-characteristics which Loffoden has, do not stretch 
further northward, with exception of a series of a few peaks, some- 
what like those we admire in the South, at Romsdal. We have them 
again in Lyngenfjord, partly too in Balsfjord, possibly in others 
which I have not visited, and along the coast here and there, though 
more rarely. Still we sail onward among mountains and see 
mountains alone, clothed and unclothed, sometimes green to the top, 
sometimes for leagues masses of gray, without grass. Hence you 
reach places that appear exceedingly repulsive ; but if you ascend a 
bit, and a perspective of the spot opens so that the shapes and re- 
lations of the rocks, the deep color of the sea, the transparency of 
the air, gain their influence, then the feeling of infinitude rushes in 
over the immense wild land, and then it is beautiful. Hammerfest, 
for example, is so. The instant you come from little Trauby, 
kneaded together out of earth-huts, up on the “ Hull,” its mountain 
behind it, the town bending with the bay lies warm and regular. 
Fjord and roadside exhibit extraordinary activity, in vehicles, big and 
little, fishing-flakes, train-oil refineries, Fin-boats and steamships. In 
the immense league-wide dam which the sea seems to be, rimmed in 
by gray mountains, behind which snow-peaks seem to peep, a cliff- 
like isle rises and a luxuriantly clad promontory juts forth. In the 
clearness of the air, the massive scenery looms up more genially, and 
the human activity within its framework is lifted with it too into an 
atmosphere of grandeur. ‘This is the most northern city of the 
world, under the 71st parallel. All Norwegian scenery, in opposition 
to Danish, seems to have little grace close at hand, but all the more 
infinite loveliness in the distance. Norwegian scenery seems to me 
too to fascinate still more by its peculiarity, especially the coast and 
the further north you go. But to have a true susceptibility to this 
peculiarity, the mind must be attuned to a feeling of the life of man, 
bird and fish that presents itself. All along the coast of Norway one 
as infallibly encounters differences of feature, language, manners, 
and costume, as one invariably sees different sorts of boats heading 
towards one in the distance. The Northman’s boat (varying the 
whole way up) appears altogether original to the traveller—to my 
thinking the most beautiful thing in the land, arranged for his neces- 
sities in the immense distances up there, as swift sailers and for 
fishing purposes, being easy to turn and manage. Its shape is at 
once supple and strong —a peculiarity which the people themselves 
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seem to have. The Northman has been called slothful, and he will 
appear so for a good while — being suspicious withal. A more ill- 
treated, plundered and disregarded nation, until recently, the North 
has never had. It fills you with indignation to hear about the officials 
and ordinances during the Danish régime. But the Northman—the 
greatest fisherman of Scandinavia, its boldest and most dauntless 
sailor — is far from being slothful. Behold him in his boat! — every 
man must be judged according to his profession — not only does he 
excel as a vigorous rower, a quick wharfman, but his motions when 
he hoists his sails, or is engaged in manceuvres, are more than quick 
—they are light, beautiful. Then, just speak to him! With what 
facility he-follows you when you speak about what he has not read 
or meditated upon. He is, to be sure, somewhat absorbed in local 
politics for the time, but this is not to be wondered at considering his 
past ; and then we ought to thank Providence that the Northman 
has passed so easily from being governed to governing himself. The 
men in office are now principally young men, who cling to the people 
with life and soul. It is the peculiarity of these districts to bewitch 
immigrants ; magistrates from there always speak of their sojourn in 
the North as their most delightful experience. The young officials 
in association with the people will soon win their confidence ; many 
of them have done so already. The tough, constitutional vigor of 
the people themselves, which has borne centuries of injustice, 
hardened as it was by the toil of thg sea and the mutability of 
fortune, in comparison with which these tyrannical caprices had 
become ridiculous trifles — this tried natural power will now, assisted 
by the efforts of Parliament, whose pet children Finmark and the 
Northern Lands have become, push on these districts to a grand 
future. 

It is well known that a part of the people are Laplanders and 
Finnish Laplanders. The former (Fins of Finland) are a strong, 
clever people, good seal-hunters, walrus-catchers, and fishers of 
Greenland sharks, agriculturists too. When they marry Norwegians, 
they always compel them to speak Finnish. ‘This does not come 
from intellectual superiority, as has been thought, but because it is a 
physical impossibility for the Finnish Laplander to speak Norwegian. 

The Laplanders are naturally the people whom one sees most fre- 
quently and inquires about principally from the moment the first 
Fin-Lap has come on board in his whitish woollen blouse bordered 
with red and belt on (in winter reindeer-furs are worn), and with his 
strange shoes and remarkable head-dress. They are generally dim- 
inutive, exceedingly friendly, chatty, full of fancy and feeling. Many 
of the sea Fin-Laps dress like Norwegians, and will pass over to them 
altogether in the course of time. The Finnish mountaineers, on the 
contrary, keep to themselves. They once owned all the land in these 
regions, but they have been driven back to the Highlands. Hence, 
they often come into controversy with the settlers, and cherish a 
general passionate antipathy to the Norsemen. In their tales about 
the devil, he always appears dressed like a Norwegian. If a Nor- 
wegian is found in the mountains without a Finnish companion, he is 
infallibly shot. I heard this confirmed from many sides, also by a 
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Fin, who gave me much information about this queer people, to 
whom, in consequence of his culture and position, he could no 
longer be said to belong, but whom he loved. What powers of 
endurance this nation has, living in snow the greatest part of their 
life, in conflict with wolves and the elements! In his wanderings in 
pursuit of lost or stolen reindeer most of the year, on snow-shoes as 
‘long as the snow lasts, and then climbing in rubbish or on trackless 
ways, the Finnish mountaineer has acquired a peculiar gait with his 
crooked legs and loose-jointed knees; he appears rather to glide 
than to walk. The distances he is able to accomplish with unchang- 
ing facility, and often with great burdens on his back, seem as 
incredible as his ability to go on for days without needing rest. He 
carries his food in his bosom with him—a piece of reindeer-flesh 
and bread. When he has seen traces of a wolf in his snow-shoe 
wanderings, he follows until he reaches him. The wolf flees down 
over the mountain, but the Fin after him on his snow-shoes more 
swiftly, now up, now down, often for days, the Fin eating, the wolf 
getting no chance either to eat or to stop ; he has been known to be- 
come so exhausted as to lie down on the slope and bite at the Fin 
like a dog, and is then shot or knocked in the head with the snow- 
shoe. The Fin gets ten specie dollars premium, besides the cost of 
the hide. A wolf can never escape from a Fin on his traces in the 
snow. The wolf is, nevertheless, his worst enemy. He prefers to 
come in mist and darkness ; the reindeer stand in the snow-furrows 
which they have kicked up for the sake of the moss ; they stand side 
by side, often in hundreds, all with their hind-part up and head and 
fore-body down in the furrow, hence unable to scent. The wolf then 
steals up, and in a trice is on the back of the fattest reindeer ; before 
the dogs, who can be fooled also, rouse up the Fin, and he has crept 
out of his hut with his rifle, the flock is scattered. It often costs 
weeks to collect them — if they are ever collected ; for other people’s 
reindeer, falling in with a Fin’s flock, are generally immediately 
killed, and when the owner comes, there is nothing to be seen. He 
makes compensation when he can, of course, but he is not always 
able. 

The Fin lives remarkably. The reindeer’s blood, out of which he 
makes his soup, and its flesh and milk, are so fat and strong, that not 
everybody can enjoy it even when we treat it in our manner, When 
the meat is set out, meal and salt are offered at the same time ; you 
make your own bread and cook it on the iron shovel. I have so much 
to say about the Fins because I myself could never weary of lingering’ 
about them, and suppose that it will be the case with other travellers. 
The magistrates in that country like them, and are fond of telling 
stories about them. A circuit up there is frequently an excursion 
over desert mountains in lightning-like driving with reindeer. The 
guide drives in front, then the traveller, then a reindeer with the 
baggage ; this reindeer is often an untamed animal, fastened to the 
Finnish sled, to be held in again, and often enough the most exqui- 
sitely droll scenes arise. The journey is perilous enough, for the 
reason that the best-tamed reindeer is after all a wild creature, that 
kicks loose both at man and sled when he gets tired — sits down on it 
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when it goes down-hill, and is generally unmanageable except after 
much persuasion. 

No traveller must fail to go on board a Russian ship, which swarm 
in Tromso and Hammerfest. Instead of the wretched sloops they 
formerly had, they now possess handsome schooners and brigs. If 
you can succeed in getting a merchant that speaks Russian to go with 
you (and it is almost as common for the merchants to speak Russian 
as for our merchants to speak Spanish), you are certain of a dis- 
tinguished reception ; they treat you with admirable Russian tea, 
wine, and other things. The Russians are a good-humored people ; 
if you doubt it, observe them when they are having a holiday, listen 
to them singing, and see them dancing to their songs, old and young 
around each other. There is always a singing-leader about whom 
the others cluster in the chorus, often with great skill. You can hear 
that these songs are many hundred years old, and further, that they 
have been from time immemorial their souls’ possession, for all sing 
them without a trace of training, ballads of fifty verses in length pre- 
cisely as one would draw out of a fountain, with constant certainty 
that there is still more. We were told that most of the songs were 
love-songs ; but the names of Russia and the Czar were always 
present ; the song was lifted on the wings of patriotism. Is it strange ? 
What a stupid belief it has been that the Russians were a semi-savage 
race led to battle like horses, and living, battling and dying, thought- 
less and senseless, merely at the Czar’s bidding! Can such great 
things be accomplished by slaves and beasts? The Russians have 
for centuries had a national consciousness rich in reminiscences of a 
mighty past — reminiscences from which their sagas and ballads are 
derived ; they have not been able to read or write, but they could 
narrate and sing and weep and dance, endure and die. It was the 
Russian yearning for poetry and truth that the Czar Peter enthroned, 
Suwarrow led to victory, Nicholas defended and died for, and Alex- 
ander emancipated with freedom’s patent of nobility. The Russians 
have been so formidable because they found a living God in their 
hearts and a living national history in their song — precisely what 
their “civilised” opponents lacked. Hence, we understand their 
celebrated “discipline” too—the discipline that burned Moscow, 
sunk ships in. the harbor of Sebastopol, and scattered hundreds of 
thousands of corpses over all the battle-fields of Europe. 

The plant and animal kingdoms play in upon you unceasingly 
during this journey. A whale dives upward, spirts and vaults into 
the air. The whale’s foe is the sword-fish, which runs its weapon into 
the whale with such force that the latter frequently goes straight 
ashore, wild with pain. We happened to see a whale that must have 
been wounded in this way: it shot sharply up into the air, so that it 
stood vertically ells from the surface of the sea; it shrieked so that 
everybody on deck turned and cried. Upon such occasions you hear 
stories enough from the fishermen and merchants on board: stories 
of the immense fisheries up there when a thousand boats lie together, 
when the fish or the herring stand so thick that the boat is lifted,* and 





* Saxo Grammaticus has the same story. —TRANs. 
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they can scoop them in with baskets and the hands ; or stories about 
the frightful storms that drive the boats leagues away — where they 
are driven attacks often occur from half-frozen and starving people, 
who plunder buttery and kitchen, often not even able to wait till the 
porridge, cooked in the great porridge-bowl of the house, is dipped 
out, but surrounding it, eating with their fingers and drinking water 
with it! Then you hear of shipwrecks, and mourning on capsized 
boats, of heroic efforts to save, often ending wreck upon wreck and 
mourning upon mourning. You listen, in a word, to the grand stories 
of this grand scenery. 

But in the midst of the stories eider-ducks swim trustfully by and 
their winning history with them. The eider-duck is the Northman’s 
favorite ; it is so tame too that it often walks straight into the houses 
and makes its nest under the bed, even in it, indeed —in which case 
the house-people move to give their guest quiet. It likes to be cov- 
ered during incubation ; hence, small concealments are made for it 
of boards and old boats, and cats and dogs, if there be any, are 
removed from the yard. The people are often able to lift the bird 
out of the nest—the feathers it scatters around it being its rich 
thanks for bed and board. But ravens, crows, and sea-mews are on 
the watch for it when it waddles down to the shore a moment to swim 
and chatter with its mate, lying there on the lookout meanwhile. If 
they succeed in discovering the nest by following when the eider-duck 
goes up again, they lie in ambush ti!! the next time, their object being 
to suck the eggs. But the eider-duck is shrewd: it remains lying till 
its antagonists in their impatience bite and peck at it ; then it utters 
a shrill cry, which the drake hears and comes limping up, when a 
battle arises. If it once gets hold of the robber, it drags him amid 
frightful cries, at which the others flee, backwards and step by step 
down to the sea ; it is short-winded but powerful, and ducks the rogue 
under till life is extinct. When the young ones are hatched, great 
efforts are made by the mother to get them to the shore, followed the 
whole way by birds of prey and assisted in need by their strong friend : 
once in the water, he swims out to sea, away from ducklings and all, 
and with his thousand comrades lies in wait for adventures out among 
the outermost scars. The mother is left the champion of his and 
hers. If her young are lost in these still and lukewarm waters, which 
she is unable as yet to leave, she swims out after the faithless de- 
ceiver and shares the adventures of the sea with him. 

But while you are drinking in these stories of eider-ducks, or those 
stupid birds that are caught with dogs, or the “ Tyvio ” that only live 
on the prey which other birds catch, and which they compel them to 
release — the steamer has scared up a hatching-place of sea-mews 
and sea-swallows, and we seem to be in a snow-storm. The sparkling 
snowballs with wings crossing each other in millions, swooping, 
plunging, shrieking in the busiest fashion, in the densest multitude, 
make in truth one of the most brilliant sights God’s sun ever shone 
upon. It appears doubly agreeable amid such a grand but gloomy 
landscape, where treeless wastes only bear naked houses here and 
there, and not a trace of life for leagues. But in the winding valleys 
of the fjords, where the blessing of the Gulf Stream does not evapo- 
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rate into empty space, where the sun is absorbed by the mountain- 
sides that pant with warmth and radiate it over everything growing 
in their shelter—there it is you see trees growing, meadows filled 
with verdure, plants springing upward in perpetual sunshine, day and 
night, becoming maturer in three months than elsewhere in five, and 
you behold a vegetation equal to that of the most fruitful valleys of 
Norway. Only that which in the South requires six months’ growth 
does not come to maturity here, for it is worthy of remark that this is 
under the 7oth and 71st parallel of latitude, perhaps the most mar- 
vellous thing in this marvellous land. When I was in the Lyngen- 
fjord and was not paying special attention to the sorts of trees and 
fruit growing so luxuriantly before me, I was almost persuaded by 
the richyess and contour of the scenery and the sun-effects over fjord 
and mountain that I was in Italy: the snow-peaks far behind could 
not destroy the impression, for you often see them in Italy. 

During the voyage you often meet a soft beauty amid this grandeur : 
so the broad inlet of Tromso, With magnificent glaciers on both 
sides, but sloping level downward and shooting out into the sound 
in a delicate point, stands the landscape crowded with farms and 
verdant meadows, the town lying beneath an immense elevation clad 
with birch-groves, from which the many summer-villas of the inhabi- 
tants glimmer white, while the flags wave. The scene becomes still 
finer if you ascend to one of these summer dwellings ; but the town 
beneath appears tiny amid these superb environs ; all that gives life 
seems genial. In the gardens bloom flowers with the exquisite aroma 
of the North ; and across the groves you are greeted with grass and 
birch-trees in the same manner. One ptarmigan after another flies 
up from under your feet ; these speckled, white, thick-necked, thick- 
legged birds stick close to the walls of the houses. 

To sum up all these pictures into a single one: the scenery of Nor- 
way is loveliest in the distance. I see it in the distance of the future. 
Norway is not always rich in the present — unrooted, unfinished as it 
stands ; but the future shoots up out of the incomplete. This sign is 
now over the land, that these qualities, which in the dawn of history 
were united with noble races and splendid achievements, are again 
beginning to glow in the rising sun. 

J. A. Hi. 
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A LOVE STORY. 


** Only a heart’s-ease, as the aftermath 
Of all that vanished sorrow ”’ 
Barton Grey. 


CHAPTER VII. 


**The foregone life thou liv’st no more,” 


N evening in late September. There is still a low, yellow line 

of light in the western horizon, but the darkness is gathering 
over all the land. The lights in the chemists’ windows begin to 
flare in the Brenford streets and brighten the dull line of shops. The 
lanterns, with their circling tin-reflectors, hang from the roof of the 
depot-platform. A little crowd is gathered there — half-grown 
boys, curious men, the regular retinue of loafers and hangers-on. 
The train will be here in two minutes. A handsome carriage — the 
Blythe carriage —is waiting near. Mr. Maurice Blythe is in the 
depot-building. Harvey le débonnaire and his bride are coming 
home. 

They are coming home, summoned first by letters, and later by a 
cable despatch, saying that the Judge is ill, it may be dying. They 
have been travelling ever since the news reached them. Mr. Maurice 
has received a despatch from New York this morning: “ Just arrived. 
Will be home on this evening’s train. Howis Uncle?” And he 
telegraphs back that he will meet them, and that Judge Alexander is 
still alive. 

The locomotive turns a curve, the broad head-light illumes the 
track, the whistles scream, and the train rushes up to the depot. It 
has scarcely stopped before a young, handsome man, with blue lines 
encircling his tired, sleepless eyes, alights, a travelling-bag in hand, 
and hastily assists a lady to follow him. He glances around, hurries 
forward and grasps Mr. Maurice’s hand. 

“Old boy, how are you? How’s my uncle?” 

“Welcome, Harvey. Mrs. Alexander,take my arm. The carriage 
is here ; I can tell you all about it when we are settled there. You 
are very tired, are you not? Had you a rough passage?” 

Harvey does not answer. He has hurried forward, and pauses by 
the carriage-door, awaiting their lagging steps. 

“Tt was frightful,” Louise says; “I was ill all the way. I am 
almost dead, I am so tired. - But you are looking so well, Mr. 
Blythe.” 

Harvey hurries her into the carriage now, follows with his friend, 
and they roll away from the depot. 

“Now, Maurice!” says the young man. Anxiety has sharpened 
the fine lines of his face. He looks, if possible, more handsome than 
ever, but inexpressibly changed. His love for his uncle was sincere, 
deep, filial, and he could bear no more. 

“ Harvey,” said Mr. Maurice, stretching out his hand to him, “ bear 
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it like a man ; I can’t break it slowly. Your uncle died three hours 
ago.” 

“Good God!” Harvey says, and covers his face with his hand. 
There is a silence as they drive on through the darkening night—a 
long silence. Louise speaks first, but timidly. 

“Ts he lying there — in the house ?” 

“Tn his own room.” 

There is another pause, and Harvey asks, “How was it? Who 
was with him? Did he call for me?” 

“He died as quietly as one might fall asleep. Mrs. Holme was 
there, and her daughter; and a nurse the doctor brought, whom he 
never would let stay in his sight — Miss Connelly — was in waiting. 
He was in a sort of stupor for the last forty-eight hours, but would 
rouse when Lois or the doctor spoke. He died with his head raised 
on Miss Holme’s arm, Mrs. Holme fanning him a little, five minutes 
after the doctor gave him his last medicine.” 

“Are the Holmes there yet?” Louise asks. 

“No; they went home very soon, very weary. They sat up with 
him a great deal in the last two weeks. He sent for Mrs. Holme as 
soon as the doctor told him he would have a long and critical illness. 
And she and Lois were kind as angels to him. He lacked for 
nothing, Harvey ; nothing that we could do.” 

Silence again, but Harvey puts out his hand, grasps and shakes 
his friend’s. Louise lies back in her corner, her veil hiding her fair 
pale face. Harvey sits very quiet, a thousand heavy thoughts crossing 
his mind. Mr. Maurice does not attempt to talk; he is busy with 
his own conjectures, and does not intrude upon them with matters 
concerning which they do not inquire. 

As last the last summit is gained, and they are on the hills beyond 
Brenford. The Holme Park gates are at hand —ten steps further, 
the small gate by which one enters the path to Judge Alexander’s 
house. 

“Coachman, stop! stop!” Louise cries suddenly. “ Mr. Blythe, 
tell him to stop.” 

He has stopped and looks around. Louise seizes the little travel- 
ling bag and rises in haste. 

“Let me out, please,” she says, in a fluttering voice; “I must go 
in here.” 

Mr. Maurice puts his hand on the fastening of the door. 

“ Louise,” her husband says ; “not here, surely! You will go with 
me, of course.” 

“No, no. Indeed, I can’t. I must goto Lois. I am sick. I am 
so tired. And I am afraid. I won’t'go in that house. I never saw 
a—a body. I am afraid of him— féease don’t take me there.” 

“My love, my love, don’t be so childish. Mrs. Holme doesn’t ex- 
pect you. You won’t go away from me, Louise? It won’t do —in- 
deed it won’t, my dear. Stay with me, and you shall be made com- 
fortable.” 

“T can’t! I can’t!” reiterates Louise, throwing back her veil, and 
showing her pale face, and sad blue eyes dilated with affright. “I 
have always stayed here. You can come to me, by-and-bye. And I 
know they won’t mind having me. Let me out, please.” 
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Mr. Maurice opens the door. “You are right, Mrs. Alexander ; 
they will receive you very kindly, 1 am sure. Let her go, Harvey,” 
in an undertone. 

She is out of the carriage, pushes open one side of the heavy gate, 
and for a moment they watch the little figure flitting through the 
whirling autumn-leaves, presently hidden by the tall dark trees that 
stand athwart the sullen yellow band of the western horizon. 

“She does not know,” Harvey says to Mr. Maurice, presently. 

“T know. I supposed not. Drive on, James. Never mind all 
that—they are good women there; and her little sister will be 
there.” 

“And Lois— how will she receive me? How did she take it all ? 
What a beast that girl must think me!” 

“She took it very quietly. I think she is your friend still—I 
-truly believe — and she will receive you as though the past had been 
that of ordinary, unbroken friendship. We are here.” 

And so they descend, and enter the house of death. 

Lois and Porcuy were in the quiet sitting-room together. Mrs. 
Holme had gone up to bed, and after taking a cup of tea had fallen 
asleep, after the long sleeplessness and weariness of nursing her old 
neighbor and sometime enemy. But Lois knew that Harvey was 
coming home, and knew that Mr. Maurice would be apt to come 
to her, to tell her of his arrival, by-and-bye. Porcuy was sitting 
at Lois’s knee, her cheek upon her hand, thinking seriously and sadly 
of this first glimpse of mortal illness and death ; wondering if Louise 
would want to see her, or if Harvey would have thought her intruding 
if she had gone over to their house with neat-handed Delia, the 
servant Mrs. Holme had sent over to do anything Mrs. Alexander 
might need. And then a light, hurrying step came up the piazza. 
Lois and Nelly rose and went toward the door, and a little figure, in 
,a tumbled travelling-dress, came straight and fell into Lois’s arms. 

“Qh, Lois!” 

The fair face, paler than they had ever seen it ; the pathetic, dusky 
circles about the heavy eyes, the quiver of the childish lip, were all 
appealing; and Louise threw her arms, with a nervous, clinging 
pressure, about Lois, and hid her face upon the bosom of her friend. 
“May I not stay? Oh, I have been so ill, I am so tired and sick! 
We have been travelling night and day ; and now the Judge is dead, 
after all, and I am afraid to go there. May we not rest with you?” 

She knew that she was welcomed. Lois’s firm arm was thrown 
around her, and she was seated by her friend; the troublesome veil 
and heavy bonnet put aside, and little Porcuy had thrust a cushion 
under her feet. 

“Yes, you shall stay. Nelly and I will nurse you. Here, Nelly 
has brought you a little wine.” 

“How you have improved, Nelly!” says the plaintive voice, and 
the pink lips are lifted to her sister’s kiss, after a sip of the old wine. 
“Oh, Lois, it is so good to be with you!” And then she drops her 
head again upon Lois, and lies there restfully. 

“And Harvey, Louise?” Nelly asks. 

“He has gone to the house. I was afraid. Do you not think it 
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would have been a dreadful omen for a bride to enter the house xow, 
while Ae is there? I would not have done it for worlds!” 

“And will Harvey come over here to-night ?” Porcny asks. 

“No, I think not. He did not like me to come uninvited.” 

“We will invite him,” Lois says in her sweet, steady voice. “ Nelly, 
please send Hannah up to the guest-room with fresh water, and have 
a little wood-fire lit there ; let it all look cosy. Lie here and rest 
awhile, Louise. I will bring you something to eat, and we will send 
word to Harvey to come,” 

And so the worn littlé three-months’ bride cuddles up on the sofa 
in the well-known old sitting-room, and rests for the first time since 
her homeward journey began, in the home of Lois, whom she had 
supplanted. 

They bring her supper by-and-bye, and Nelly goes upstairs with 
Louise, while Lois stays to see that the table is set for Edward, who 
has not yet come in, and for Harvey, who has replied to her message 
with thanks and says he will come over later. Louise is half asleep 
in an easy-chair before the little fire when Lois rejoins her ; her little 
boots lie on the hearth, and Porcuy is unfastening and smoothing the 
tangled golden braids. They tuck her into bed, and kiss the face 
which looks up, so pitifully small and childlike and sad, from the 
great soft mass of pillows and chilly white draperies. Porcuy runs away 
at once and skims down the stairs in light-footed haste, for she hears 
Edward’s step below, and he must be fed, and told that two tired 
sleepers are up-stairs. Lois sits down by the fire in her guest’s room 
and noiselessly mends it, and lingers to be sure that Louise is asleep. 
She is tired herself, poor soul! She draws a little crimson shawl ° 
about her, and leans one arm on the chair in which Louise has been 
sitting, and her head on that ; and so falls into a five minutes’ uneasy 
skumber, from which she starts feverishly, her face flushing in the fire- 
light, and examines her watch, with the idea that she has slept ap 
hour. She rises, pauses, smiles to see how well Louise is sleeping, 
and softly goes down-stairs. Edward and Nelly are in the dining- 
room, chatting in undertones. No other sound breaks on the silence 
of the night but the low moaning of the wind out of doors. She 
opens the front door and goes out into the darkness. The air is 
unusually chill for the time of the year, and she instinctively holds 
close the little crimson shawl about her. The tree-tops bend and 
sigh under the passing gusts. The sky is dark with driving clouds. 
There is neither moonlight nor starlight ; dewless and scentless the 
scattering rose-leaves are shed by the wind and blow against her feet 
along the piazza floor as she walks up and down, forgetting the wea- 
riness that fettered her limbs an hour ago. Presently that strange, 
mysterious thrill that warns of any strong approaching power, dan- 
gerous or protecting, shoots through her. She turns quickly, as one 
who can face whatever comes, but cannot feel the fearful presence 
looking over her shoulder. If a ghost had stood there in blue and 
wavering outline she might have faced it with that same look. Un- 
heard steps have advanced through the wind and darkness, and she 
stands face to face with the ghost of dead love. 

He does not take her hand ; he has not one tender word or moan. 
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Harvey only stands there at a little distance, and takes off his hat to 
her with that quiet, distant, graceful air of his. 

“ Lois, is it you?” 

She is dumb for a moment, and finds not one proper, decorous 
word to say. Then her senses rush back to her, and she grasps the 
available moment and speaks the first words that come. 

“Are you alone?” she asks. “Come in,” moving towards the 
door. “ Nelly and Edward and I are the only persons awake in the 
house, so come in quietly. I am glad you came to us.” 

And she pushes open the door and enters the lighted hall. He 
pauses close beside her as she stops to lock and bolt the door for 
the night, pushing bolt and turning key in that nervous way that 
shows that some task, however slight, is an imperative and im- 
mediate necessity. She is quite aware that he is looking at her; 
though she looks down she knows it, for she is still keenly sensitive 
to his mood, however dully he feels hers ; and the gaze makes her 
look up, suddenly, timidly, and meet his eyes as in old times. In 
vain! He is looking at her in the calm, deferential way in which he 
never eyed her before, patiently holding his hat and attending her 
movements. If the man’s body had come back without his soul, the 
look could not have changed so. 

“You have not changed much, Lois,” he says, with that polite, 
slightly wearied air of one who attempts small-talk to amuse an ac- 
quaintance of uncertain tendencies of thought. 

“No, not in a year’s time,” she says crisply, crossing the hall. 
Then she sees how pale he is, and cannot quite hate him. “ You 
are tired,” she says gently. “Itisasad home-coming. I am sorry!” 
with half a cry. “Come in and try to eat supper. The others are 
here.” And she throws open the dining-room door. 

Edward gets up from his seat at the table, napkin in hand, and 
advances to welcome him ; Nelly rises from her chair, dropping from 
the sugar-tongs a lump of sugar which she was holding suspended 
above Edward’s tea-cup, and comes forward too; and Harvey stoops 
to her and says, “ May I claim the little sister with a kiss?” 

Nelly submits. She is not fond of being kissed. 

He sits by the table and takes a tea-cup from Lois’s hand. 

“ Maurice has gone home,” he says to her, looking over at her 
straightforwardly. “ He asked me to say to you that he would come 
in to see you in a day or two, when you were a little rested.” 

Lois is braver now. She returns the look. 

“Thank you.” 

“ Louise is fast asleep. Poor soul, she was so tired!” Nelly says. 

“She was, very tired,” Harvey says. “This must be her excuse 
for resorting at once to the place where she knew no one ever failed 
to find hospitality and kindness.” 

“ She was perfectly right to come, and we are glad you followed 
her,” Edward says, piling Harvey’s plate. Harvey cannot eat, how- 
ever, and does not gain in color, still looking as pale as when he left 
the cars. He talks enough to keep the conversation alive, but never 
alludes to his uncle’s sickness or death until they have risen from 
the table and Edward offers to show him to his room. He pauses a 
moment. 
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“T have heard of the great kindness you and your mother showed 
my uncle,” he says, and for an instant his voice shakes. “I thank 
you both heartily. I know and feel the sympathy and the goodness 
with which you all treat me, and I thank you all for myself and 
for my poor little wife. Good night, Lois.” He shakes her hand 
now, with a kind, firm, friendly touch, he brushes Nelly’s cheek with 
his moustache, and turns and goes upstairs. 


“Harvey and Louise are here, Mother,” Lois says to Mrs. Holme 
next morning, as that lady opens her eyes. Lois is standing over 
her, white, but smiling. “We must keep them here for awhile. I did 
not realise how everything was changed till I saw them; now it 
looks like another world.” 

And Mrs. Holme believes that this means that the sight of them 
has cured an old fancy, and receives them graciously, with her own 
sweet, kind look and voice. 


“Harvey,” says Madame Louise, strolling through the trees of 
Holme Park with her husband, on a peaceful, sunny evening four 
days later —“ Harvey.” And then the litle lady stops short. She is 
thinking very intently, and there is a wrinkle of the white brows, 
which absolutely extends downwards to the small, dainty nose 
and separates the soft blue eyes. Louise is beginning to look like 
herself again, after that terrible journey and long sea-sickness. She 
is dressed prettily, and looks soft and fresh and mew again. The 
Judge is safely buried in the far-away graveyard on the hill — was 
buried two days ago. She is beginning to,fear that she must inevit- 
ably go across the way to live very soon. 

“ What is it, Louise ?” 

“] was wondering if you care for me as much as you did three 
months ago.” 

This is very far away from the matter in hand, but Louise never 
rushes headlong into her subject. 

“As much as when we floated down the Rhine in our honeymoon, 
my dear? I think it very likely.” 

“ You never said things in that critical, deliberate way then,” with a 
gentle pout. 

“ Need I hasten to tell you for the thousandth time what you know 
so well?” 

Louise feared she had pushed the tender complaint too far. 

“] do believe you love me and would try just as much to please me, 
wouldn’t you, dear?” 

“Certainly I would, What is it?” 

“T have not said 1 meant anything particular.” 

“Oh, but you do ; I can read your face too well. If it is about — 
about your wearing mourning for my uncle, I will set your mind at 
ease ; you seemed troubled about it last night. I do not think I 
wish you to do it unless you please. It depresses many people’s 
spirits so much — Mrs. Holme said so, and | see you do not wish 
it.” 

“Qh, as to that, Harvey dear,” with a truly elegant little French 
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shrug —‘‘it would be such a waste of things. It was all very well for 
the funeral, of course, but you must have seen for yourself what a 
fright I looked all in black. And now here is all my lovely Paris 
trousseau which would be thrown away before I have worn my dresses 
twice all around. I am sure it would try Mamma dreadfully to hear 
of it, when she spared nothing to have me fitted out completely. If 
one could even wear lace —” 

“Don’t worry, dear. Indeed I am willing for you to wear your 
pretty dresses ; and my wife looks very sweet in this one now. Was 
it anything else?” 

“ Harvey, do you feel that you could not be satisfied to board this 
winter ?” 

“ Now, now, Louise, you promised me not to argue that point again. 
I want a home, and my wife its mistress. That nomadic existence, 
that life of petty annoyances, without privacy or peace, that mockery 
of home-life, dissociated from the idea of rooftree and hearthstone — 
no, I can’t think of it.” 

“Then I will keep house, though I am sure it will be dreadful ; 
and you'll have to be very patient with all my blunders.” 

“ Of course I will be, if you make any ; but with good servants —”’ 

“And one never can get good ones, Harvey.” 

“ Oh, not such a gloomy view, dear! Yes, we will.” 

“Then, Harvey, make me one concession, and only one.” 

“It is to pension off the old servants who served Uncle, and get a 
city staff,” he thinks, and promises, “I will.” 

“Let us live in town — in Brenford.” 

“Leave the old place!” 

“Surely, dear, youcan. I left my home and my people, and all, 
for you.” 

“ Louise, I was brought up there from a boy. I love the old house 
as if it were my mother ; and my uncle died there. If he had lived, 
I wouldn’t have proposed another residence to him for more money 
than I ever saw.” 

“ But,” conclusively —“‘he has of lived. It is a dull old house, 
and so far away from everybody.” 

“ Not from your kindest friends. And all your circle in Brenford 
have horses and carriages, and will drive to visit you.” 

“ And shall I have a carriage? Not the old buggy!” 

“If a carriage will reconcile you to the old place, you shall.” 

“I could not get on there unless it was a good deal fixed over.” 

“As how?” 

“*T must have cheerful, pretty rooms. Entirely new furniture will 
be needed throughout,” said Louise, slipping at once from the point 
of the house in town, which she had never expected to gain, to that of 
the new furniture, which she was resolved to gain, and which by this 
introduction she meant to put in the light of a concession on her 
part. “The house is very shabbily fixed up, considering how rich 
your uncle was, dear—do you not think so?” passing her arm into 
his, and looking up into his face, his face clouding just a shade. 

“My dear,” he said, laying his hand on hers, “it is useless to 
trouble this yellow head with affairs of business; but we must deal 
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frankly with each other if we expect to be happy together, and I shall 
keep nothing from you, henceforth. My uncle made some very unfor- 
tunate investments in the last few years, and died worth some fifty 
or sixty thousand dollars less than I expected. So for the present I 
have not any excess of ready money, am a little short of cash, and 
involved in some very troublesome tangles of business. I am even 
afraid I shall owe it to myself to go over to Liverpool in spring ; but 
I won’t if I can help it, so dismiss that anxious look. Don’t — don’t 
look so very solemn, my love. It isn’t going to be bankruptcy ; and 
it shall go hard but I’ll have the wherewithal to give my little wife 
whatever she requires to make her happy.” 

“And you can afford the furniture?” 

“Tf the furniture is a necessity, I can.” 

“And how much money has he really left you, Harvey?” 

“Until these affairs are settled I cannot tell where I stand, my 
dear.” 

“But give a guess, Harvey; I want to know. About how much 
have you?” 

“It is impossible to tell, my dear, but I should guess that I cannot 
have less than fifty, or more than seventy-five thousand dollars.” 

“Tncluding the house over there?” 

“Summing up all I possess, the house and ali.” 

Louise walked on by her husband’s side, treading on fragments of 
a fallen castle in the air. She had imagined that she was marrying 
a very rich man ; how rich she had no idea ; worth between two and 
three hundred thousands of dollars at any rate; and the smaller of 
the sums he had mentioned smote sharply upon her. <A very con- 
tented, economical, contriving little body Louise Gaddys had been 
in the days of her father’s straitened fortunes; but when one has 
married a man of property, and settled herself to enjoy her wealth all 
her days, and queen it over former acquaintances on the strength of 


ther riches, one does not easily return to the old round of daily life. 


It is just possible that a woman of Louise’s nature, married to a man 
to whom she had given herself from pure love, would have said to him 
at once how little she cared for carriages or gilt mouldings or fine 
furniture, and devoted herself to him the more during his temporary 
embarrassments. ‘To Louise, the idea of giving up all that she could 
get never once occurred. Her thoughts instantly reverted to the free, 
bright life she had led over-seas ; to the possible match she might 
have made there, had she stayed ; to the forlornness of her lot here, 
separated from the father and stepmother who had petted and in- 
dulged her ; her European tour untimely cut short, and she plunged 
into the shadow of other people’s sorrow and loss: no one on hand 
to whom she had any right to cling except one man who did not fill 
heaven and earth for her — whose masculine beauty, unvarying kind- 
ness, many talents, were only part and parcel of the very ordinary 
and common article which other women had, a husband ; and who 
could not give her, over and above himself, all the luxuries of life. 
That ;Louise thought of a certain young French gentleman, too, is 
certain: the one of whom she had written to Lois, that he was “ young, 
accomplished, almost handsome, with black eyes and a pointed dark 
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beard,” and that he “would be worth considering if he were rich.” 
He had been a pleasant and devoted companion, and Louise had 
never sufficiently known him to find anything disagreeable in him. 
As all these thoughts passed through her brain, however, little Louise 
was striving hard to appear composed, and presently her husband 
spoke again. 

“Tt isn’t a great fortune, dear, but it will allow you your carriage 
and your pretty dresses, avd the new furniture ; and I mean to make 
name and fortune in my profession when I get to work. You'll help 
to keep me courageous and steady, won’t my wife?” 

“Yes,” Louise says, a pathetic little quiver in her voice. Carriage 
and raiment and furniture she would have, of course, but they did not 
mean so much unless she had the secure knowledge of a plenty of 
money to back her, the certainty that almost anything could be hers 
if she only chose to wish for it. “ But I dd want to have everything 
so elegant and finished, and keep a fine house. And now I shall 
feel scrimped, and know that there is a limit and I can’t go too far.” 

“There is a limit to everything,” Harvey replies philosophically ; 
not but there is an unphilosophic flash in his eyes and a latent fire 
under his cool and patient air. Louise is warned in time ; he is all 
she has to depend on now. 

“ Not to your love for me, Harvey?” with her mouth upheld for a 
kiss, though they have emerged from the trees now and can be seen 
from the house. 

“ Not to my love,” he says, and kisses her. 

But for all that, Harvey Alexander is not half so much in love with 
his bride as he tries to make her and himself believe. 

Lois is at an upper window and sees the kiss exchanged, and turns 
away. It is well to think the man one has loved honorable and 
noble ; to assure one’s self that he will never say or look what he 
should not. She is quite sure she did not expect any tenderer tone 
or softer glance than he gave her at their meeting ; oh! most truly, 
she could not have wished it. She honors his faithfulness to Louise, 
she trusts him for herself more and more day by day; but the old 
love, the old pain, is so hard to die; she thinks it were quickly over 
if she could despise him a little. If her first anguish had had its 
course, spent its first violence, all might have gone well ; but it had 
been smothered under a decent exterior, and had only existed as a 
little dull, persistent ache day by day—had become the daily pain 
that is so hard to cure. Griet itself had jested and eaten and drank 
all this long time, had at last faced the sight of these two coming and 
going, apparently all-in-all to one another; had looked into the 
heaven’s-blue of Louise’s eyes, and measured her from head to foot, 
and seen her, small and trim, from the shining hair forming a golden 
nimbus around her head, to the dainty feet, all light and slight and 
fair ; half an armful, as delicate as a wood-anemone, but vested with 
wifely rights over Harvey for a life’s length. For Lois, the lips she 
loved, the arms that had held her, the cheek that had touched hers, 
were now no more her own. And though she hated jealousy, and 
though she strove to be kind and pure and true, she had a hot young 
heart to cool and temper yet. For that half-hour’s mood I think 
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Lois had no real respect. As if to get away from all such thought 
into a purer atmosphere, she hurried out into the sweet sunset air, 
and walked down the back of the park, out into the fields of the farm. 
Out of hearing, out of sight, she gathered up her floating draperies 
and began to run as fast as she could across the stubbly fields — fast 
and far, as earnestly as a child racing with a schoolmate, as fast as a 
sinner who flees from the devil, Lois skimmed down the long brown 
field, and fell exhausted at the end. ‘There she sat and fanned her- 
self with her hat, and panted for breath, and chased away evil 
thoughts by all innocent devices. ‘Then, when she had regained her 
voice, she sat there and sang — not a love-song, not a sorrowful lay, 
but all the martial, stirring, conquering music she knew, from the 
“ Marseillaise ” to “ Bonnie Dundee” ; and then she sang the strong 
old hymns that stirred the deep, underlying devoutness of her nature, 
parts of Bernard of Cluny’s “ Celestial Country,” and the “ Dies 
Irae” in Latin, and fragments of Te Deums, and Xavier’s hymn, “ My 
God, I love Thee.” The last was singing in her heart when she rose 
and retraced her steps, her feet in the dewy grasses, and on the slope 
where looking back she felt the charm of — 





“The tawny sweet twilight, with blended 
Sun lights and red stars in her hair.” 


And so on up the park, her heart as pure as the air about her ; but in 
that momentary pause she had felt the possibility of a vigorous after- 
time, when one could be strong and happy without love ; or rather 
felt the possibility of a better day when such love as had tortured her 
should be lost in an entire devotion to a greater Master, and peace 
come from submission to the wisest Will. 

It was that night that Louise told her her plans for refurnishing 
and beautifying her house room by room, and that she and Harvey 
were going across the way to live to-morrow. It was that night that 
she received a letter from Miss Mary Silverthorn, saying that she was 
in her “ winter quarters,” and praying that Lois would come and spend 
the next few months with her in New York. 

“T think, Mother, that I would like to go to New York,” she said, 
sitting at her mother’s feet when they were alone that night. “Ido 
not know why I should not, if you will not miss me too much. I feel 
a sort of want to see and care for things outside of our own gates. I 
am growing crooked. I want to broaden and grow, to know and love 
many, many more things, and-have new interests. I want to try more 
earnestly to make some progress ; you know what Louise once wrote 
— I have still my art.” 

“Whatever your reasons are, it is best you should go if you feel 
that you would like it. My girl has always been a home-bird ; but [ 
have been waiting to see her stir and try her wings.” 

“I shall be ready to fly home when the mother-bird wants me — 
ready at any time,” cries Lois, with her arms about her mother’s neck. 
“And I shall come home a much pleasanter body, I trust. I shall 
find out what a small part of the world I am, and learn to care for 
the other people and things that are in existence. ‘Thou sweetest 
mother in the world,’ wish me good-speed.” 
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“ Good-speed, my child.” 
“And good-night.” 
“ Good-night, my daughter.” 


“You have almost deserted your friends of late,” one of Mr. 
Maurice’s friends says, as he seats himself beside her in the parlor 
three or four evenings later. ‘The speaker looks up with a brighter 
expression than she has worn for some time, and there is a new light 
in her eyes. He ponders the cause of her expression. 

“ Have any of my friends missed me?” he asks. 

“One of them has: I have. I am going away, and I am extremely 
anxious to tell you about it.” 

“Going away! And where do you go?” 

“To New York, to a painter’s garret, to the life Bohemian.” 

“Indeed! Could you be more explicit ?” 

“I am going to live in a studio building, up a number of pairs of 
stairs, with an aged janitress our only servitor. 1 am to ‘see life’ 
from Miss Mary Silverthorn’s standpoint, paint under her eye, and 
cultivate my taste by meanderings through all the art-galleries and 
studios to which she can take me. I am to be without a male pro- 
tector or servitor, and yet, she says, see everything, go everywhere, 
and generally become aware how well I can do without one. I am 
to begin, by the way, by travelling alone. Edward says he can’t 
leave the bank to go with me.” 

“ Well, may none of your hopes be cut down untimely! But if you 
had rather have an escort for the trip, I’ll engage that your brother 
can get a holiday.” 

“No, no; he says he can’t leave, and perhaps he don’t want a 
holiday asked for him. I can do very well by myself.” 

“And when do you go?” 

“ Day after to-morrow.” 

“So soon! Have you told your friends? Have you told MZ. 
Penrose?” 

“T shall be back again before any one misses me.” 

“Why will you not fulfil your oft-repeated promise to take me to 
your studio before you leave? I want to see the pictures already 
done, and note the progress you have made when you return.” 

“Very well. Iam in aconfiding mood to-night, and will introduce 
you tomy den. Come now.” 

They cross the room and go out together. Lois takes up some 
matches from a stand in the hall, and leads the way upstairs. He 
follows up two flights of broad, circling stairs; she turns the key in 
a door, and entering, says, “ Wait on the threshold till I get to the 
shutters. Here, they are opened,” and she flung them back. “Now, 
here is a deep window-seat and a mysterious moonlight view of the 
den. Sit here and look about you.” 

The broad light streams in and falls across the easel, the end of a 
chest of drawers, and one or two books on the floor ; shadowy forms, 
tables, chair, and a pile of various objects dimly appear ; a few pic- 
tures and a large map of Europe can be discerned, hung on the wall. 
The moonlight rays are dimmed presently, for Lois has lighted a pair 
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of candles and a clear-burning student’s lamp which is on a table in 
one corner. Mr. Maurice rises and surveys the walls, a candle in his 
hand, held for a moment above his head. Half-a-dozen bold crayon 
sketches are pinned up here and there ; oil paintings of all different 
sizes — some of them of figures, one or two heads, and one very deli- 
cate little picture of apple-blossoms. That which caught his attention 
particularly, however, was the lovely last winter’s picture —“ Youth as 
a Pilgrim.” It had been retouched, and on the back of the slender 
gray figure was across. The companion-piece was beside it, not fin- 
ished with the patience and care bestowed on the other, not so lovely 
with soft lights and colors, but with a certain saddening power in it. 
Dark clouds obscured the vision of celestial towers piled in the 
golden west ; the hills and valleys were shadowy and dark ; the last 
ray of light, breaking from behind the clouds, touched the face of the 
slender pilgrim-figure lying on the rocky road ; dimly outlined thistles 
are nodding on the roadside; the stones are sharp, and dark low 
vines and thorny stems are trailing unheeded ; even on a rocky pillow 
Death sleeps well; the face in that wan ray of light is pallid, and 
the cross which presses all the figure down has swayed and wounded 
it, for blood has overflowed the temple and circles the white brow ; 
the staff is fallen from the loosened grasp. The inert, helpless hand 
tells the whole story ; the pilgrimage is done. And Lois calls her 
pictures “ Hope” and “ Despair.” 

He looks at them long, and turning to speak, notices for the first 
time a lay-figure in the corner, about which gray draperies are folded. 
“Heigho!” he exclaims. ‘“ How did you get that?” 

“You must know,” she replies, leaning her elbows on the table and 
supporting her round chin on her hands, as she lifts her dimpling 
face, “‘I was once engaged on an immense work of art, representing 
Death in a monk’s robe — full length — in a church-corner at a wed- 
ding. I never got any further than the sketch of Death ; all this was 
five years ago: but in order to have some idea of proportions, and in 
order to arrange my draperies and so on, I — borrowed — father’s 
best skeleton — he had two in a closet in his office: he was a doctor, 
you know. He missed it, as it chanced; took a search for the de- 
parted treasure, and found it posturing away in a corner of this room, 
even then politely called ‘the Studio’; found it draped in all the 
black water-proof cloaks in the establishment, sitting — standing — 
for its portrait, with a most artistically contrived monk’s-hood, as His 
Majesty of Terrors. He was very much amused, and after that he 
sent to Paris and bought me this. He was often very kind to me,” 
naively. ‘“ Manikin has been playing pilgrim, you will perceive by 
his attire: only I don’t aspire to do life-sizes at present.” 

“And what are your books?” advancing to the table whereon a 
portfolio and several volumes lay. “ Poetry? May I see?” as she 
made some slight movement as if to detain his hand. “I was going 
to see what sort of company you keep.” 

“| hope you find it to be good company? But stop; here is what 
you may read,” lifting a well-worn magazine and opening it to a little 
poem called “The Angel of Pain.” “ Here are some almost perfect 
verses ; here, and these — 
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‘Hope falters, face to face with Fate, 
And dies because it cannot watt ; 

And Love cuts short each loving day, 
Because fond hearts can not obey 
That subtlest law which measures bliss 
By what itt is content to miss.’ 


Oh, if we could be content to enjoy love when we have it! Not 
regretting such things as could not make happiness without it, not 
craving anything but dear love’s self, we should enjoy it more while 
we have it, and have less cause to wonder at our past unthankfulness 
when it isgone. How often we say ‘I did not know how happy I was 
then.’ I have pondered that, and_,determine, in going forward in 
this new course, to enjoy it all, to make the best of it all; not to let 
any pleasant thing, however trivial, pass me without my being gratefui 
for it. I will be glad of all I can, and be content to miss what I 
must.” 

“Who shall say you have not learned one good lesson?” he says. 
“To enjoy the present, to make the best of the available —that is 
true philosophy. ‘Those verses are very fine and sweet. What have 
you here?” 

Lois runs her hands over the books piled on the chest of drawers. 
“Here? Oh, these are interesting volumes — some of father’s books, 
which I stole by degrees. Here is a London edition, 1849, of a 
work on Anatomy ‘for the use of Artists, Painters, and Sculptors,’ 
by Dr. Fau, and, to read the title-page, numerous others. One has to 
pick up something about muscles and bones if one is to paint figures, 
even little ones, correctly. I wish I could do everything properly ”— 
pushing the books aside and looking up at him —“ understand the 
art I love, and have perfect mechanical skill and thorough training. 
Tell me, tell me truthfully, you who have seen so many pictures, what 
do you think of mine?” 

“T think, especially considering how slender your instruction has 
been, that your skill is remarkable; I think, with training in some 
details of the simply mechanical parts, you will be able to do almost 
anything you choose. You have long years before you—who can 
tell what you will do with them? Your eye for color is so good, and 
all the ideas clear and graceful. I have often studied those little 
pictures of yours in the parlor. There is a poetic spirit in them that 
is felt at once. This—this one here—is sad,” with a gesture 
towards “ Despair.” 

“T have been so sad.” 

“Have been? Are not, dear friend?” 

“T have — 

‘Left the web and left the loom, 


Have seen the water-lilies bloom, 
And have looked down to Camelot,’” 


she cried. “Who can say that I am not just about to begin life? 
The past is going like adream. I think I have just found my happy, 
hopeful self again. I shall slice ‘ Despair’ into bits.” 

He looked at her, standing there so straight and smiling, with 
approbation in his eyes. She had a way of dressing in a simple 
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fashion which would have looked absurd on a plainer woman. There 
was a lily-like look about her to-night ; she wore a white dress, and 
as the warm day had passed into the cooler evening, she had thrown a 
light black shawl of her mother’s about her shoulders ; there were 
gleaming white lilies on her breast and in her hair. There seemed 
some new beauty about her. Her face was white and bright, with the 
expression of one who waits and hopes for a new day of deliverance 
and joy. 

“No, do not slice it up just yet. Here is your mahl-stick on the 
floor. Has it any place? I am afraid you are not too orderly.” 
This to keep down a rising inclination to own to her how supremely 
lovely she looked. 

“Put it on the table. Most of my things are in preparation for 
packing up and are down-stairs — two of my pet pictures among them 
—or you would find things in ten times more confusion. I forget to 
be housewifely up here, and am another soul.” 

“Put out your candles — so,” suiting the action to the word, “ and 
let us sitin the window. I have never seen you in such good spirits ; 
it improves you. Sometimes I think you are the handsomest woman 
I ever saw, and once or twice I have felt inclined to tell you so ; but 
I have waited to find out if you were vain enough already without my 
helping you on.” 

“Such good looks as I have never brought me any luck,” she says. 
“‘T have no reason to be proud of the lasting impression they have 
made on any one.” : 

“You do not know in the least what your beauty may already have 
gained you, nor what it may do for you. Do you remember that you 
once told me you wanted no lovers? Are you in the same mind?” 

“T shall never marry, and I want no lovers at all.” 

“ How long will you keep that mind? Not long, I think. You 
may go to New York, you may devote yourself to your art, and I be- 
lieve you have genius ; but have you considered that you have also 
naturally a strong domestic turn, and that however successful you 
are, you will be very apt to long some day for the simple daily life of 
hundreds of women about you?” 

“That turn will die out.” 

“It will never die out of you.” 

“ And you would like me to reconcile myself to the idea that I am 
fated to be married ?” 

“Oh, no haste. The right man will reconcile you. If I were 
purely selfish, I should wish he might not come for along while. As 
long as I live, I would like you to be my own special friend.” 

“You may rely on me.” 

“Yes, on your doing the most unexpected things, I have no doubt. 
Allons / Go up to New York, and attend strictly to your art; that is 
my last advice.” 

“And if I succeed, you do not think it will content me? Do you 
remember what you said once about life’s not being kind to any 
selfish joy or hope — that it revenges itself in final disappointment if 
we care supremely for anything which we desire only for ourselves? 
Do you think then I am wrong in caring for this?” 
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“Wrong? I think you are right in caring for it as much as pos- 
sible. How could you live a purposeless life —a life with no healthy, 
vigorous endeavor? It is not for your own sole pleasure that you care 
to be a good artist. And ah! my friend, do you think I do not see 
the other part of all this—the part that perhaps no one else sees? 
It is of this that I am glad.” 

“Of what?” 

” May I tell you?” 

“Yea.” 

“It is.that you are resolving — bravely resolving — to find youa 
new place and way of life, and taking an interest in that which re- 
moves you from here and takes your thoughts away from just what 
ought not to occupy them. I am proud of you, my friend! We do 
not get too much understanding sympathy in this life: let me give 
you a little. I watch you day by day. I wait to see you conquer 
life and circumstance. You will do it nobly, I trust.” 

Silence. The kind face, the kind eyes! ‘There are no women to 
whom praise is not sometimes sweet. ‘To Lois, Mr. Maurice’s praise 
always came to tide her over rough waters, to encourage her, to tell 
her she was not alone, but bad a strong swimmer to breast the waves 
beside her. 

“Thank you,” she said. “In any future I shall be better for 
having such a friend as you. Will you be apt to leave Brenford 
while I am away?” 

“Not unless I go to New York. Shall I come to see you there, if 
Ido?” 

““T should not like it if you did not.” 

“Will you be gone long? A month?” 

“ Longer, I think.” 

“If I were to ask for a letter—? I shall miss you very much.” 

“When you have begun to miss me very much, write and tell me so. 
Shall we go down-stairs now ?— My friend!” with a sudden, half- 
tender light in her eyes, “ how glad I am I have you!” 

“ How glad I am to know it!”—his fingers closing over hers for a 
moment. “You will not give me up? You will never let anybody 
persuade you but that I am just what you want of me —a friend, no 
more ; that I am dispassionate and faithful, and entirely frank and 
true?” 

“y shall never believe anything else. Shut the door. Come down 
this way. 

Meanwhile, down-stairs, Nelly Gaddys has been making mischief. 
Louise and Harvey came over to Holme Park to spend the evening 
not long after Lois and Mr. Maurice had gone up to the studio. 
Louise is soon deep in conversation with Mrs. Holme on a matter of 
household economy ; and Harvey, softly whistling, strolls away and 
seeks the window-seat. It is already occupied by this youthful sister- 
in-law of his, who has late September roses in her lap and is arrang- 
ing them in a bunch. As he pauses beside her, she bites off a stem 
gives him a nod, and with a certain airy affectation of absorbing 
business occupies herself with her roses. If she had smiled at him, 
or appeared amiably inclined, he would very probably have strolled 
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away once more ; as it is, with an accession of interest, and recalling 
the fact that she has never seemed to value him particularly, he sits 


down beside her. 


“ Nelly, I don’t believe you like your new brother much.” 

No answer. 

“ Do you think Louise has made a bad bargain ? ” 

“T don’t know,” with an appalling air of indifference. 

“ What have you against me, Nelly?” 

“T haven’t said I had anything against you.” 

“Then why don’t you like me? Come”—in a good-natured, 
wheedlesome way that won its way to many another heart —“ why 
don’t you let me feel like I had a little sister really? We could be 
capital friends.” 

“ T have got as many friends as I want,” Porcuy says, soberly add- 
ing a rose to those in her hand. 

** And you don’t approve of me, Nelly?” 

“No,” Nelly answers, with a burning cheek. 

“Why? ‘Tell me my faults — I want to improve.” 

“ You wouldn’t hear me through.” 

“T would truly, and try to make use of your suggestions in eradi- 
cating any annoying defects.” 

“ You would have to be made all over,” Porcuy says with startling 
emphasis. ‘“ Because you’d have to be built on a new plan not to 
have your character founded on a fickle mind and an untrue heart. 


That’s the beginning of you.” ‘ 


“Thank you,” Harvey says: if he had shut a moth in his hand 
which stung like a bee he could scarcely have been more surprised. 
“You find out astonishing things in a two weeks’ acquaintance.” 

“ Of course you count it a two weeks’ acquaintance, because a year 
ago you never noticed me: but I knew and noticed you then ; I had 

~ 
eyes. 
“ And sharp spectacles. When did you begin to discern my short- 


* ~>” 
comings? 


“T always used to suspect you.” 

“ Used ?” 

“When you were coming here to see Lois.” 

“Ah?” paling now a shade, and his eyes lighting. “ What did 


you think of me then? ” 


“T thought you were making love to her,” Porcuy says, stoutly, “ and 
trying all the time to find out what she thought of you.” 

“ Well, did she like me?” 

“You ought to know.” 

“Who has told you anything about this, Nelly?” 

“Nobody, not a soul. But you can’t look me in the face and hear 


my story of it from what I’ve picked up.” Nelly’s conscience rebels 
here, but Nelly’s pride in the display of her powers and the desire to 
humble her foe urge her on. 


the wheels roll past. 





“Try me.” 
(There is a sound of wheels before the door. “Good-bye,” some- 
body says. “Good-bye,” is answered. A carriage-door closes and 
It is Mr. Blythe going home —he seldom pays 
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long visits, and is never out very late at night. Lois is still lingering 
on the steps just out of sight of the window when a firm step rings 
out on the gravel, and some one says “Is it you? I have just 
happened to meet your brother in Brenford ; is it possible you are 
going away so soon and would not let me know ?’”’) 

“That is Mr. Penrose,” says Porcuy. 

It is Mr. Penrose. Sometimes they hear the low tones of his 
voice after this, but distinguish no words. Poor fellow! he has walked 
fast from Brenford, and as he sits now with his hat in his hand, the 
broad moonlight falling on his fine manly head and shoulders, and 
pleads his cause with unabated vigor, while Lois in the fragrance 
ahd glimmer of her lilies and her nun-like draperies of black and 
white answers him coldly, Porcuy is telling Harvey of the past: tell- 
ing of “the day Aunt Bessie told me you were going to marry Louise: 
Lois was standing by the window singing when she told me, and she 
stopped right short off, and then went on again —but listening. Of 
course I had no questions to ask after that. And she never was one 
to go miaouling around after you; if it hadn’t beenthat—” A pause 
again. “I don’t believe I am doing right to tell you about it,” cries 
poor Porcuy, the pangs of conscience prevailing. 

How much the child does know!—and they had thought her as 
ignorant as Edward of the whole affair. Add to the inquisitiveness 
of a magpie the passionate interest of a little neglected child in the 
tender soul who first gave her love and sympathy — these were 
Porcuy’s weapons. Heretofore, however, Porcuy has been as discreet 
as wise ; to-night she is passionate and rash. It has been borne in 
upon her convictions that Lois is going away because Harvey is come 
and is hateful to her. She wishes to convince Harvey of the wrong 
he has committed — to fill him with remorse. She is pleasing, though 
perhaps a little paining him. He is thinking how Mr. Maurice told 
him she took it very quietly. Quietly! not as Porcuy tells of her. 
Quietly! not thou, my love! 

(“1 am quite sure that I shall never marry,” Lois is saying. “I 
do not wish to marry. It is only while we are unwon you men hold 
women dear. You owned that once yourself.”) 

There is a rugged eloquence in Porcuy’s speech ; there are earnest- 
ness and passion in the utterances of the red young lips. The knife 
slowly finds its way to Harvey’s heart, while he is lying smoothly out 
of it—telling Porcuy, under the seal of confidence, that Lois broke 
with him, never answered his last letter, and Louise (whom now he 
loves so well) comforted him. Porcuy listens, sharply bites off the 
long stem of a rose, and in the act scratches a big thorn in the end 
of the stem against her tender cheek and draws the blood. She 
spurns the rose from her lips and puts up her hand. Harvey put his 
handkerchief to the place. “Do you forgive me, Nelly?” he asks, 
looking kindly down at her. It is a curious dull pain in his heart, 
and he cannot escape the memory of two brave eyes across which the 
tears began to swim upon that parting day. Nelly, half-submissive, 
half-rebellious, looks up. “I would, 1 could, maybe —if it did not 
make my Lois go away, now that you are here!” 

(Mr. Penrose is quoting :— 
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*** Sweet, thou hast trod on a heart: 
Pass; there’s a world full of men, 
And women as fair as thou art 
Must do such things now and then. 
— Put up thy proud under-lip: 
’Twas only the heart of a friend.’” 


“Oh, I never meant that — indeed I did not mean to —” Lois says. 
There are tears upon her lashes, and her hand aches from the 
pressure he gives it as he goes ; but beneath the pitiful tears the eyes 
unrelentingly say “ no.’’) 

“Lois, are you here?” Harvey asks, bending over her as she sits, 
white and silent in the waning moonlight, her head against the pillar 
of the piazza. “Your shawl is slipped off. Let me—there!” with 
a sweeping movement laying it about her. 

“Thanks,” she says, rising. “Is Louise in there?” 

“Do not go yet,” he says. She pauses. She does not hesitate to 
listen to any chance thing he may have to say. It is nothing now to 
meet Harvey daily and talk to him as if he had been any other man. 

“Lois, do I offend you?” he says. She looks up in surprise. 
“ Have I offended you since you came home?” 

** Not once,” she answers, briefly. 

He locks both his hands in hers, and she stands there before him, 
looking down, cool, white, patient. 

“For Nelly says that I am driving you away,” he says. He is quite 
reckless of making Lois angry with Nelly: Nelly must take the con- 
sequences ; he zwi// have the right to speak. “I have tried to behave 
properly in every way.” 

“You have!” she cries. “Nelly is mad. I am sure you have 
done and said nothing. If anything ”— laughing a little —“ we are 
less than acquaintances. You never speak to me—how could you 
have offended me? You do not look up when I come into the room ; 
you pay no attention when I speak to any one else; you certainly 
have not obtruded yourself on my attention in any way.” 

“You know why — you know my duty —” 

“1 know that you are in every way a gentleman, Harvey.” 

Silence. The trees move in the wind; the moonlight shadows 
waver on the grass. Lois trembles a little; she does not look up, 
because she feels the old magnetic gaze on her face, which in old 
days could thrill her to the finger-tips and hush her voice to silence. 

“Lois,” he says presently, “you are a beautiful, good woman, I 
hope you will be happy in your future.” 

Over her face sweeps a momentary change — not the old soft flush ; 
the difference is that between the warm moonlights and the cold, 
clear white radiance shining far and wide when the Northern Lights 
are in the winter sky. With an effort she looks full in his eyes. 

“] am happy,” she says. “And you are very happy indeed ?” 

“ Very happy,” he repeats, and drops her hands. 

And they beth know that they have looked into each other’s eyes 
and told an enormous lie. 
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INSIDE THE GOLD ROOM. 


LTHOUGH the New York banks suspended specie payments 

on the 31st of December 1861, it was not until the 13th of 
January 1862 that gold was publicly dealt in at a premium. ‘Then, 
moved by the necessity of the time, a knot of men formed on the 
sidewalk in William Street to trade in the precious metal, and all the 
transactions on that day were at a premium of three percent. It 
was the opening of the New York gold market, for before this the 
traffic in coin had been confined to the counters of the bullion and 
note brokers, where the premium paid had gradually advanced since 
the suspension from one-eighth to three per cent., but as yet the 
commodity was only bought to satisfy the requirements of legitimate 
trade, and in small amounts gold and silver still mingled with notes 
in the circulation. The paper currency had, however, been rapidly 
pushing the coin currency out of use from the hour when the former 
ceased to be convertible into the latter, owing to the natural tendency 
of the people to hoard the more valuable of the two, namely that 
which had an intrinsic value equal to the amount it represented. 
. This of course was but a repetition of the experience of other nations 
under similar circumstances ; for when the paper money of any 
country becomes irredeemable, gold and silver are immediately elim- 
inated from circulation. 

The dealers in gold soon took refuge from uncertain skies in a 
dingy basement opposite where they stood, and already occupied by 
a number of speculators and brokers in stocks, who, not belonging to 
the Stock Exchange, had recently gathered there to deal among 
themselves ; and when the gold and the stock operators came to- 
gether under the one roof, the result was a Babel of excited voices 
which arrested the attention of passers-by ; and the Coal Hole — for 
so it was afterwards styled — became the centre of attraction in Wall 
Street. From this rather noisome spot the gold dealers, some months 
afterwards, removed for the sake of better accommodations to Gilpin’s 
Newsroom, at the corner of William Street and Exchange Place, 
where all who applied were admitted on payment of twenty-five 
dollars per annum. 

For more than two years this place was the scene of wild excite- 
ment in the gold speculation ; but, strangely enough, it was not until 
the 14th of October 1864 that any organisation for the government 
of the Gold Room came into existence. On that date the leading 
brokers and speculators at Gilpin’s adopted the constitution and by- 
laws of the New York Gold Exchange, and elected officers to repre- 
sent the association. 

The initiation-fee was fixed at a thousand dollars, and the annual 
dues at twenty-five dollars ; and it was provided that any member who 
failed to comply with his contracts, or became insolvent, should be sus- 
pended until he had settled with his creditors. Fictitious sales were 
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forbidden ; and the hours of business were declared to be from 10 
A. M. to 3.30 P. M., although transactions earlier and later were not 
forbidden. The rules required all sales to be settled for on the fol- 
lowing day, unless where a different agreement was made, and all 
deliveries of gold to be made before 2.15 p. M., failing which, 
the buyers might postpone receiving it until the next day, without 
being charged interest. A penalty of one-quarter of one per cent. was 
imposed for such failure to deliver; and the party contracting with 
any defaulting party was empowered to employ one of the officers of 
the Board to purchase or sell, as the case might be, the gold involved 
in the broken contract, between half-past two and three o’clock on the 
same day, he accounting with the defaulting member for any surplus, 
or charging him with any loss there might be on the transaction. In all 
contracts on time extending over more than three days, one day’s 
previous notice in writing was required before the gold could be de- 
livered or demanded, such notice to be given before 2 Pp. M. ; and in 
all bargains either contracting party might require the other to make 
a deposit of not more than twenty per cent. with a Trust Company to 
guarantee the fulfilment of the contract, in which case he also would 
have to deposit an equal amount at the same time. A failure to com- 
ply with this demand left the party making it free either to cancel or 
continue the contract. ‘These rules and regulations were substantially 
copied from the constitution and by-laws of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and were, therefore, in accord with Wall Street with regard 
to stocks as well as its previous dealings in gold. Several years later 
the constitution and by-laws of both the Gold Exchange and the Stock 
Exchange were entirely re-written, but except in matters of detail 
they remain practically unaltered, and the manner of doing business 
is the same. The initiation-fee in the Gold Room for members ad- 
mitted by election was nominally raised to ten thousand dollars, 
while the annual dues remained unchanged ; but as members were 
allowed to sell or transfer their seats, and the admission-fee by 
transfer was fixed at five hundred dollars, it followed that no one who 
could buy a seat from a member for less than ten thousand dollars 
would pay the initiation-fee, and no one ever did, the price of seats 
having always ruled far below this amount, and occasionally as low as 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 4 

From Gilpin’s Room, soon after the organisation of the New York 
Gold Exchange, the Gold Room was removed to premises at the north- 
east corner of Beaver and William Streets, previously occupied by an 
aggregation of “ outside” brokers and speculators in stocks, constitu- 
ting the “ Public Board ”— a body of men that subseqnently organised 
the “Open Board of Brokers,” and whose first local habitation was 
the before-mentioned Coal Hole. ‘The Gold Room remained at this 
corner until August 1865, when it migrated to the more commodious 
quarters in New Street, which it has since occupied. ‘lhis room 
was approached by a narrow, dark, and partially enclosed passage 
or corridor, and short flights of wooden steps, from Broad Street, 
and by the same dismal passage and a few more steps from New 
Street, the apartment being the first floor of an ordinary basement 
building. It had been altered for the purpose for which it was to be 
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used, and provided with a gallery for spectators, entrances for 
members and non-members, a platform and a raised bench or dais 
for the secretary and presiding officer, the duty of the latter being to 
arbitrate in disputed questions or submit such to a vote of the 
members present — the latter being decided by a show of hands —to 
make official announcements whenever necessary, to impose fines for 
every violation of the rules, and to preserve order, the first vice-presi- 
dent always, excepting in case of sickness or leave of absence, occu- 
pying this position. In the centre of the floor was placed a small 
grotto washed by the falling waters of a miniature fountain, and in 
the pool or basin at its base were placed a few gold-fish, while the 
design of the fountain was a Cupid playing with a dolphin. A 
circular iron railing, painted green, surrounded the whole, and round 
this the brokers gathered. ‘Those standing nearest it — and stand- 
ing is invariably their attitude while dealing, both in the Gold Room 
and on the Stock Exchange — sometimes, when the market happened 
to be quiet, leaned over it to watch the appropriately selected fish dis- 
port in their native but too scanty element, or gazed meditatively at this 
pygmy artistic effort to transfer the picturesque to the den of bulls and 
bears, as if toinspire them with aesthetic tastes. But withal the appear- 
ance of the room was plain, and rather dingy and unattractive, while the 
approaches from both streets were decidedly squalid and forbidding, 
and the grimy deal-doors looked as if they led into a coal-cellar 
instead of the famous New York Gold Room. ‘This description will 
apply to the place now as much as it did then, by which those who 
imagined it to be a scene of splendor will be very much undeceived, 
while, being signless, and modest in its exterior, there is nothing but 
the indicator to indicate it to a stranger. 

Unless otherwise expressed at the time of the transaction, all gold 
contracts are now settled through the Clearing House, originally and 
still officially known as the New York Gold Exchange Bank ; and 
“cash” contracts made after noon, and special contracts not cleared 
in the bank, are, unless otherwise agreed upon, settled by certified 
checks on the Metropolitan Bank, or the Bank of New York, or by 
Treasury gold certificates. ‘The party contracting to deliver gold 
through the Clearing House is required to send his order to that 
effect to the office of the party to receive it before a quarter-past 
twelve on the, day the contract is due ; although if the contract is to 
deliver direct, the delivery may be made at any time not more than 
two hours later. 

Originally, dealers, to facilitate their business with the Clearing 
House department of this bank, kept deposits with it, to be drawn 
against as often as necessity for the payment of differences arose ; 
but after its temporary collapse consequent on gross mismanage- 
ment and the gigantic and scandalous operations involved in the 
Black Friday conspiracy, the deposit department was abolished, and 
the bank became and has since remained a mere clearing-house, 

Perhaps this part of the machinery of the Gold Bank ought to be 
described more minutely. [ will, therefore, say that black and red 
advice-tickets are issued by the bank to dealers, who must, with 
certain exceptions, be members or associate members of the Gold 
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Exchange, and these on the rst of January 1873 numbered about four 
hundred and sixty-five. Buyers fill up their red tickets to receive gold, 
while sellers fill up their black tickets to deliver it—each dealer, 
however, being generally both a seller and a buyer on the same day. 
For every contract advice-tickets on the bank are exchanged by the 
contyacting parties — the dealer who contracts to deliver gold sending 
his tickets to the office of the buyer to be exchanged. Each dealer 
makes up his daily statement from the tickets he has exchanged, 
the latter accompanying the former when he sends it to the clearing 
bank, entering all his purchases and borrowed gold on the left side, 
and all his sales and lent gold on the right side of the statement, 
thus :— 
Statement of PORCUPINE, QuILLS & Co. 
To the NEw YORK GOLD EXCHANGE BANK. 
NEw YorRK, January 2d, 1873. 











Receive from | Gold. | Rate. Currency,;; Deliver to Gold. | Rate.| Currency. 
| | | 
H. Clews & Co ee 110% | $110,875 H. Mann & Co.) $75,000 110 $82,875 
Colgate & Co. 50,000 |110% | 55,125 E Randolph,Co|} 26,000 [110 27,593 75 
H.T.Morgan&Co| 17,362 50/110 | + 18,988 75 |WhiteMorrisCo| 30,000 110 33,037 50 
T. Denny & Co. 25,000 | 110% | 27,687 50 Witherspn &Co| 20,000 110% 22,150 
Fisk & Hatch. 10,000 110% 11,062 50 GildduePQ&Co} 52,262 50 
—- —~/| Curr. due Bank | 58,082 50 








$202,262 50 | $223,738 75 
ii 


$202,262 50| $223,738 75 
(Signed) 
PORCUPINE, QUILLS & Co. 
It is evident from the above that P. Q. & Co. would have to hand 
in their check for $58,082.50 to the Clearing House, with their state- 
ment duly balanced and signed, and after the clearings were made, 
would be entitled to receive from the latter $52,262.50 in gold coin, 
or its representative in a check on the Metropolitan Bank, where the 
Gold Bank keeps its account. By this it will be understood that all 
balances due the bank must be paid at the time the statements are 
handed in, before half-past twelve — a failure to do which subjects 
the offender to a fine of twenty-five dollars — those in currency by 
certified checks, and those in gold by certified checks, coin, or 
Treasury gold certificates ; and all checks paid to the bank must 
be to the order of the before-mentioned Metropolitan Bank, and the 
credit of the New York Gold Exchange Bank. ‘The latter in no case 
makes any payment of balances due to dealers until all those due to 
itself have been paid ; and the rules provide that this payment may 
be begun at half-past one, or as soon as the necessary examination of 
statements is completed, and that in the event of a failure to make a 
general clearing by two o’clock, notice is to be posted to that effect in 
the Bank and the Gold Room, and all checks, currency, coin, gold 
certificates, statements, and orders belonging to dealers, are to be 
immediately returned to them when called for. Dealers who enter 
amounts due to or from them on their statements are held responsible 
for the same, and on notification must make good any amounts in 
default, for which purpose they are required to be present, personally 
or by attorney, at the bank at half-past one. In case the statement 
—with the balance due—of any dealer having gold to receive or 
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deliver through the Clearing House, is not presented there by one 
o’clock, he is considered to have failed so far as it is concerned, and 
is suspended from the privileges of the institution. The charge made 
for clearing is at the rate of a dollar in currency for each hundred 
thousand in gold, and the Bank’s bills are payable by the dealers for 
this service weekly, while for every error in statements, or orders to 
receive or deliver gold, or in exchanging orders, a penalty of five dol- 
lars is imposed. 

It is obvious that this system of clearing gold dispenses with the 
need of handling it or its representative — the gold check on a bank, 
or the Treasury gold certificate— at all by the dealers ; unless in 
those instances where they receive more than they deliver, or vice 
versa. Provided he receives and delivers an equal amount of gold 
daily, a dealer actually requires no capital to conduct the largest 
transactions he may choose to engage in, beyond the amount of the 
differences against him ; while if those should be in his favor, he, of 
course, receives instead of paying. This is supposing that none of 
the parties with whom he makes contracts call upon him, as they 
have the option of doing, for margins to secure their fulfilment. 
Speculation is thus made easy — perhaps too easy — for men of small 
means in the Gold Room ; while dealers, whether large or small, are 
saved a vast amount of clerical labor. In view of this example, it is 
surprising that no similar institution for clearing stocks should exist, 
excepting the Bankers and Brokers Association, which, although orig- 
inally designed for this end, failed to secure it. 

The lowest rate of commission brokers are allowed to charge for 
buying, or selling, is one sixty-fourth of one per cent.— although 
they commonly charge their outside customers a thirty-second, or a 
sixteenth —and a violation of this rule involves suspension from 
membership for not less than six months, in addition to a fine of five 
hundred dollars. 

The business of borrowing and lending gold is an important one 
with brokers, and every morning borrowers and lenders group them- 
selves in a Certain spot in the Gold Room and transact this part of 
their business for the day. The rates for borrowing vary with the 
demand and supply, and are liable to change as often as the price of 
gold itself. When gold has been made scarce by holding it off the 
market in order to assist a bull movement in the face of a large 
“short” or “ bear” interest, the rate paid for its use has sometimes 
risen as high as one per cent. per diem ; but with gold in superabun- 
dant supply, the short interest small, and the money market stringent, 
as much as one per cent. for a single day has been paid for having 
it carried, or in other words, for the use of the currency advanced on 
it ; although usually in quiet times the rates fluctuate between “ flat,” 
or no interest, and seven per cent. per annum for borrowing or carry- 
ing, as the case may be. Gold borrowed for a day must be returned 
the following day, unless the contract is renewed by the borrower 
before half-past eleven in the forenoon ; and if it is borrowed through 
the Clearing House it must be returned through it, while if borrowed 
ex-Clearing House it must be returned in the same way. The gold 
brokers, as such, will, like Othello, find their occupation gone after 
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the resumption of specie payments ; but in view of this ultimate result, 
one of the articles of the association provides that it may, at any 
time, by a majority vote extend the transactions of its members to 
United States bonds or other securities. 

During the first few years of the gold speculation the indicator in 
the window of the Gold Room was the only mechanical medium for 
communicating the quotations to those outside, but afterwards one of 
the officers of the association applied the telegraph to the transmis- 
sion of these, direct from the room, to the offices of all who chose to 
pay for the convenience, and this system was immediately*extended to 
the Stock Exchange, embracing all the quotations there, while rival tele- 
graph companies have since competed for the business. Hence it is 
that every commission broker’s office is provided with two instru- 
ments communicating directly with the Stock Exchange and Gold Room 
respectively, one for recording stock transactions, and occasionally 
the price of gold, and the other the price of gold only, and during busi- 
ness hours, which, practically, from nine to six have been wisely 
narrowed to from ten to three—these indicate every change that 
occurs. These instruments are, however, no longer confined to the 
neighborhood of Wall Street, but are to be found in hotels, offices, 
restaurants, stores, and private residences all over the city and its 
suburbs, where they are consulted by those interested in the quota- 
tions, while in addition to two stock telegraph lines there is a third 
for foreign exchange, European market reports, and miscellaneous 
telegraphic advices. 

Those familiar with the Gold Room during the war—when a 
heaving, swaying mass of excited men made their offers and bids with 
semi-frantic eagerness, flushed or pallid faces, and flashing eyes — 
could now see in it but little beyond the fittings of the apartment to 
remind them of the days gone by. The body is still there, but the 
spirit of the scene has departed, and it is well that it has; for in the 
old war-times, life in the Gold Room was one of ceaseless, wearing, 
health-destroying, feverish excitement from morning till night, every 
day of the week and every day of the year, but the Sabbath and, at 
long intervals, a national holiday. Strong men broke down under 
the strain, and weak ones passed from the Gold Room to the grave. 
Rich men became poor, and poor men rich, in an almost incredibly 
short space of time. Fortunes were made and lost almost at a single 
throw of the dice of fortune. Millions of gold were bought and sold 
on the spur of the moment, with an apparent recklessness of conse- 
quences that savored of desperation. Never before were such daring 
speculators seen in the United States as those that gathered from all 
sections of the country in and around the Gold Room. The flame 
of political partisanship united with the burning thirst for lucre and 
impelled them to daring ventures. The Southern and South-western 
men were almost invariably rabid secessionists and persistent “ bulls,” 
and many a strong Union man found himself a “ bear” to his cost. 
The secessionists and, consequently, the “ bulls” were always in the 
majority during that eventful period, and, as a rule, they made money 
fast, only to lose it with the triumph of the Union arms and the col- 
lapse of the Southern Confederacy. For years they were drunk with 
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success, and then suddenly, or gradually, as the case might be, like 
luckless gamesters, they lost all their previous gains. 

Many made fortunes by the fall in gold following Sherman’s suc- 
cessful march and Lee’s surrender. I knew of a successful stock 
operator, not an habitual dealer in gold, who went into the Gold 
Room one afternoon when a dispatch came that Sherman was nearing 
the coast, and sold three millions “short,” and kept out his contracts 
until he had made more than a million of dollars profit. He was 
worth several millions then, the fruit of successful speculation ; but 
not long afterwards he left Wall Street, to use his own language, 
“without a red,” besides being a defaulter on his contracts. His 
protested notes, given in settlement of his indebtedness, still remind 
those with whom he had dealings that he was once somebody in Wall 
Street ; but now he is a nobody, who ekes out a precarious existence 
by an occasional loan from a friend of his better days, or tries to 
make a trifle’ by getting one of his old Wall Street acquaintances to 
give him a “put” or a “call” on a hundred shares of stock. Such 
wrecks are pitiable, and should act as warnings to others, but they 
rarely do so. Though experience is dear, every one seems desirous 
of buying it for himself. 

The Gold Room is no more a scene of disorder and angry passions 
which might be likened toa den of hungry wild beasts struggling with 
each other for the bones that were thrown to them. Composure has 
taken the place of delirium, and order has superseded confusion. The 
brokers now act as if they had more than a minute longer to live, and 
as if they were in the habit of allowing themselves time to eat and sleep. 
They no longer rush in and out of the Gold Room as if they were 
trying to catch some agile thief who was decamping with their valu- 
ables, but walk in and out leisurely, and make their bids and offers 
with a coolness which would have been refreshing when the fate of 
the republic seemed to some to hang trembling inthe balance. ‘There 
is little noise or animation among them, and their orders to buy and 
sell gold come almost exclusively from the foreign bankers dealing 
in exchange, and the importers. Speculation in gold is confined 
almost entirely to the brokers themselves, the fluctuations in the 
premium being too slight to invite outsiders, who have to pay com- 
missions, to dabble in the market. But many of the brokers make a 
living by catching fluctuations of an eighth per cent. Events may, 
however, occur before the resumption of specie payments, and the 
consequent abolition of the Gold Room, which will infuse something 
of the old war-spirit into, the dealings within its walls ; but it is to be 
hoped they will not, and that its future history will be marked by 
monotony and a slowly but steadily declining premium, until at last 
greenbacks and gold meet at par, and the necessity which called it 
into existence has passed away. ‘This consummation so devoutly to 
be wished is still somewhat remote, and the sooner it is reached the 
better for us all, rich and poor alike. 


KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 
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HEIGH-HO! 


BACHELOR (loguztur.) 


I. 


EIGH-HO! 
Wonder if she cares for me! 
Sitting, lone, here in the gloaming, 
Stars aglow, and bright waves foaming, 
Comes this rush of memory. 
Heigh-ho! 
Once I sat here by the maiden 
With whose name my thoughts are laden,— 
Who could make this earth my Aidenn. 
Heigh-ho! 
Wonder if she cares for me! 


Il. 


Heigh-ho! 
She sixteen, and fancy-free,— 
My days in the sere and yellow 
Leaf, that so discounts a fellow 
With no gold to daze the e’e: 
(Heigh-ho !) 
When I made her that poor offer — 
A full heart, and empty coffer — 
Why, of course, she spurned my proffer. 
Heigh-ho! 
Wonder if she cares for me! 


Iii. 


Heigh-ho! 
Used to take her on my knee, _ 
(Her, the child!) and gaze and wonder 
Who’d succumb those bright eyes under, 
When she’d grace society — 
(Heigh-ho !) 
Thinking, “ There’ll be need for pity,” 
Little thinking this, my ditty, 
Would be fonder far than witty. 
Heigh-ho! 
Wonder if she cares for me! 
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Iv. 


Heigh-ho! 

Though my years twice hers may be, 
Still I’m young in heart and feeling ; 
All the springs of love revealing ; 

Tun’d to passion’s every key. 

Heigh-ho ! 
Those young dandies round her moving, 
Ever smirking, primping, gloving — 
I can beat them all at Joving. 
Heigh-ho! 
Wonder if she cares for me! 


v. 


Heigh-ho! 

’Mid gay crowds, why pensive she — 
Mirth and music ever near her? 
Is some absent voice still dearer 

Than all sounds of revelry? 

Heigh-ho! 
When the popinjays beset her, 
For the next quadrille to get her, 
How their empty heads must fret her! 
Heigh-ho! 
Wonder if she cares for me! 


VI. 


Heigh-ho ! 

Should she chance her name to see, 
Carv d by me in that deep wildwood, 
When we stray’d there in her childhood, 

Is she lost in reverie? 

Heigh-ho! 
When she walks beside this river, 
Sees the mirror’d moonbeams quiver, 
O’er this tryst-rock sighs she ever? 
Heigh-ho! 
Wonder if she cares for me! 


vil. 


Heigh-ho! 
On the land, or on the sea, 
I must meet her “as a stranger ;” 
For she sees in friendship danger. 
Is that danger all for me? 
Heigh-ho! 
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Would that I had never met her — } 
Would that I might now forget her — j 
So were this lone life less bitter. 
Heigh-ho! 
Wonder if she cares for me! 


VIIl. 


Heigh-ho! 
’Tis of woe’s extreme degree, 
One to love, yet wed another — 
All our lifelong hopes to smother — 
Mourn, and live on memory,— 
(Heigh-ho !) 
Spectres of a dead loss ever 
Threatening man from wife to sever — 
Vanishing, oh, never, never! 
Heigh-ho! 
Wonder if she cares for me! 


IX. 


Heigh-ho! 
Meddlers fond forgiven be, 
Who have wrecked some heart’s pure passion, 
If for pelf, or power, or fashion, 
Or for aught save God’s decree. 
Heigh-ho! 
They'll have need to be forgiven — ‘ 
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They who heart from heart have riven: i 
Making hells can not win heaven. j 
Heigh-ho! : 

Wonder if she cares for me! j 
x. : 

Heigh-ho! ; 


Wonder if she cares for me! 
Sitting, lone, here in the gloaming, 
Stars aglow, and bright waves foaming, 
Comes this rush of memory. 
Heigh-ho! 
Once I sat here by the maiden 
With whose name my thoughts are laden,— 
Who could make this earth my Aidenn. 
Heigh-ho! 
Wonder if she cares for me! 
G. W. ARCHER. 
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III. 
Uncut PaGEs. 


YOUNG poet came to Whittier with a full heart and a scorch- 
ing criticism of some verses he had written. Said the Friend- 
poet mildly, “Thee did not write for that man,” implying that in spite 
of this rebuff, there might still be found elsewhere a favorable audi- 
ence for his literary brother. But he might and he might not find 
his audience ; perhaps his verses would be learned by heart, his songs 
set to music ; or, on the other hand, it might be their fate to lie for- 
gotten on the shelves of the booksellers, an occasional prying eye 
glancing ‘up and down the uncut pages at random and deciding 
against the verses off-hand. The bugbear of the young author, the 
critical “ general reader,” would be out of sympathy with the subject. 
So in life there are seasons when we sit behind closed doors. 
Few, perhaps none, attempt to invade our solitude. We are not on 
terms with the world, and the world leaves us severely alone. ‘These 
are what have been called “the enforced pauses” of life. Such a 
pause came to the man in the Gospel who was led “aside from the 
multitude ” before the Ephphatha was spoken to him. 


A warm, mellow day in October. The windows and doors of a 
house which was familiarly known as the House Beautiful by its 
habitués, and as Bishopthorpe by the world in general, stood wide 
open; and the golden sunlight and fragrant breath of October 
poured into the broad halls and up the noble stairway, and through 
the open-hearted hospitable rooms. On a téte-4-téte stone balcony 
that opened out from a sitting-room on the second floor, were two 
persons, a man and a woman ; the man middle-aged, care-worn, pre- 
occupied, a stranger to us; the woman known to us already — Mrs. 
Langdon —still pretty with the moonlight prettiness I have spoken 
of before, perhaps with the difference that her color is now a little 
more fixed, her eyebrows a trifle darker, her smile a little more set. 
But a very pretty woman — a woman who cultivated the art of pleas- 
ing, and who has had her successes: in spite of which she still remains 
Mrs. Langdon. She has an independent fortune, and, for all her dainty 
womanish ways, independent tastes. She made up her mind long 
ago that she would never marry again, unless by so doing she could 
better her condition. She kept her fancy under good control ; she 
would never permit herself the luxury of a preference that would not 
ensure her worldly advantages. She had not given Moritz von Wal- 
den a second thought when, three or four years ago, he had sued for 
her love —he at the outset of a career that might or might not fulfil 
its early promise. She might give him a different answer now. 
Fortune had smiled upon him ; he had made money, reputation. To 
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a still greater degree had her present companion, who had moreover 
been half a century in building up the fabric of honors and dignities 
which he was offering to Mrs. Langdon’s acceptance. She was 
weighing the fros and cons thoughtfully now. This was what she had 
been looking forward to for years; she had always felt in her the 
capacity to succeed as a queen of society. For this she had cultivated 


her tact, her grace of manner and person. For this she had persisted in’ 


a life that was a little above the ordinary frivolous life of a woman of 
pleasure ; she had kept up her music, read a little history, a little 
poetry, a little French. 

There was a drawback, however, to her marrying Mr. Dryfte. 
Parties just then were breaking up: old platforms were falling apart, 
and new ones were being constructed for the present emergency out 
of odds and ends. The platform on which Mr. Dryfte had for years 
harangued his constituents had gone by the board ; it was a question 
whether a few planks could be rescued from the general wreck on 
which he could make a stand whilst he explained to his old friends 
that he was the man for the crisis. In other words, power was 
changing hands; the cards of office were to be dealt around again, 
and it was doubtful whether he would be re-elected. Mrs. Langdon 
knew this perfectly well. She therefore did not wish to commit 
herself to a positive answer to Mr. Dryfte’s proposal until before the 
elections next month. It would be one thing to accept him if he 
were re-elected to the United States Senate for another term of six 
years ; it would be quite another to become the wife of a retired poli- 
tician, disappointed, crusty, prematurely old. But she did not give 
him a hint of her method of reasoning. She had pulled a soft, lacy 
worsted thing over her soft brown hair, and as she laid her head 
against the rough stone wall of the house, she looked like a flower 
blooming against a rock ; at least she suggested some such undevel- 
oped poetical fancy to Mr. Dryfte. He compared his own life to that 
rough, weather-beaten stone. If only he could persuade this woman 
to soften it and to make it gracious. He had known few refining 
influences. Now that the possibility of a different phase of life had 
dawned upon him, his whole nature was stirred with the desire to win 
this dainty, lovely creature, who would transform and transfigure his 
work-a-day existence. 

This is how Mrs. Langdon interpreted herself to her companion. 
“T am not quite sure,” she said. “I wish I cou/d be sure. It is an 
injustice to you. But I should be doing you a still greater injustice 
if I were to accept you now and then change my mind afterwards.” 

“T can afford to wait, on the hope of your finally accepting me.” 

“Ah, yes ; but how can I be sure? At the end of the six months 
I might only have discovered that I did not love you. How strange it 
is that with me, a weak woman, should rest the responsibility of the 
future of both our lives!” She sighed. She put up her white, jewelled 
hand to her face. He looked down upon her, his brows contracted. 
She looked up suddenly. “ Will you give me one month’s probation ?” 
she said. “1 will make up my mind in thattime. After all, the choice 
is so momentous ; I ought not to decide in a hurry.” 

“Very well. So be it. A month! In that time, then, my future 
will be decided in more ways than one.” 
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“What do you mean? Ah, yes!—those stupid politics. Ah me! 
I fear your heart is a divided empire.” 

“Nothing has ever touched my heart until within the last few 
weeks. And if you refuse me, nothing will ever touch it again. 
Perhaps, if I had known you earlier, it would have been easier for 
you to like me; I might have been worthier of you. It is difficult 
for me now to shake off the outward husk of hardness and coldness.” 

“Oh! but—indeed, Mr. Dryfte, I do like you. And as for the 
worthiness, it is just the other way—” She looked up with her 
studied, gentle eagerness. Here a quick step came up the broad 
sweep that led to the house from the road. A man with clear, keen 
hazel eyes, bright brown hair, erect, military carriage, raised his hat 
to Mrs. Langdon. Mrs. Langdon leaned forward and dropped a 
white rose, which she had been wearing, to the new-comer, Moritz 
von Walden, who picked it up, bowed again in recognition of the gift, 
and passed under the balcony into the house. Mary Churchill was 
singing at the piano in the drawing-room. He had been into the 
village of Ritewell for the mail, which he now handed over to his 
cousin, Bishop Churchill’s housekeeper and eldest daughter. “ Ah,” 
Mary said, tearing open an envelope with a New York post-mark, 
“this is from Marga Fleming. She is coming, Moritz; she will be 
here to-night. We will wait dinner for her—and, Moritz, you will 
meet her? Didn’t you tell me you used to know her? So that you 
will be sure to recognise each other.” 

“Yes, I used to know her,” and Moritz travelled back in fancy to 
a certain summer not so many years ago, when he had had a poetical 
admiration for a tall, fair, simple-mannered Margaret Fleming ; but 
at the same time he had had a romantic attachment for Mrs. 
Langdon, and had implored her to marry him. He had bravely out- 
grown the latter: would it be proved that the former fancy had been 
equally a delusion? Perhaps the Reine Marguerite of his memory 
used cosmetics now, and was inaccurate in her statements, and rolled 
her eyes. Perhaps she had always done so, only he had not been 
sufficiently well-instructed to separate the cause from the effect. 
Upon the whole, he was sorry she was coming. He had had enough 
of foolish wisdom or wise folly of late. 

Like a good cousin, however, he did not require to be twice 
reminded of the hour of the coming train; he was walking up and 
down the platform when the locomotive tore shrieking into Ritewell. 
Ten minutes later he had reined the Bishop’s ponies in front of the 
House Beautiful, and Mary Churchill was, with outstretched arms, 
usurping his place and assisting his self-possessed, serene companion 
out of the phaeton. Nannie and Eva Churchill drifted down the 
sweep also to welcome the stranger, looking like clouds of evening in 
their white dresses and rose-colored ribbons. ‘The Bishop stood in 
the doorway, with cordial hand-shake of welcome ; and twenty minutes 
later, at the dinner-table, Mrs. Langdon renewed her former acquain- 
tance with Miss Fleming, who was also made known to the two other 
guests, Mr. Dryfte, and the young rector of the parish, Mr. Hope, 
whom Eva Churchill was going to marry. 

Even by gas-light, Von Walden fully made up his mind that Miss 
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Fleming’s smooth, fresh skin had never known cosmetics ; he also 
argued to himself that those calm, “ regnant” eyes of hers were not 
the kind that rolled. He even went so far as to classify her with the 
good women whom, during “the chances and changes of this mortal 
life,” it had been his good fortune to single out of the evil world as 
being above the necessity of artifice and subterfuge. For the rest, 
she had changed. An Alruna-Maiden, a Pallas-Athéné: how was it 
that a Reine Marguerite had developed into these? 

Perhaps it was because he-desired to gratify his curiosity in this 
respect that he cultivated Miss Fleming’s acquaintance assiduously 
during the next few days. He neglected, thereby, the avowed object 
of his visit to Bishopthorpe; he had run down there for a week’s 
shooting, for which the neighborhood was famous, and of which he 
had availed himself for the last few years, since, in fact, he had made 
the acquaintance of these cousins of his mother, who had been an 
American woman. Mr. Dryfte left Bishopthorpe the day after Reine 
Marguerite’s arrival, consequently it devolved upon Moritz to supply 
his place, as far as it in him lay, to Mrs. Langdon ; but he did not view 
his duty in that light. He had a kindly feeling for Mrs. Langdon ; 
in fact, he conceived that he owed her a debt of gratitude for having 
decided more wisely for them both in the past than he had been dis- 
posed to do; but he had not the slightest disposition to embark upon 
one of those long, beguiling voyages of sentiment to which this 
Lureley was in the habit of alluring her swains. He had not been a 
man of society of late; but whenever he had put on white kid-gloves 
and a white cravat and presented himself at this German or that 
reception, it had been his fortune to witness the progress of first one 
and then another of Mrs. Langdon’s flirtations. Perhaps his oppor- 
tunities of studying her had set him on his guard. Month by month 
she had smiled more and more sweetly upon him ; month by month 
he had ignored the meaning in those soft eyes of hers. Colonel von 
Walden was a rising man by this time, a man whom it was the 
fashion to court. He had made money ; he had been successful in 
his profession of civil-engineering ; he had made, also, several 
ventures in public life that had been applauded. He was a very dif- 
ferent person from the soldier of fortune of a few years back. 

Reine Marguerite is sitting in the broad window-seat of the library, 
reading a letter from her Aunt Mary which came in the morning’s 
mail. Colonel von Walden comes to the door of the lofty scarlet and 
walnut room, sees Reine Marguerite in one of the alcoves and comes 
towards her. “From your sister?” he asks, as Reine Marguerite 
folds up her letter composedly. 

“From Edith. She is Mrs. Sullivan now, living at the Norfolk 
Navy-yard. Aunt Mary is with her.” 

“And your other sister ?” 

“When I came here, and Aunt Mary went to Edith for a month, 
Sister Agnes pleased herself in her own way. She is working for a 
while with the Sisters of St. Barnabas in New York.” 

Moritz von Walden looked the genuine compassion which most 
men feel when they hear of a woman’s having embraced the religious 
life. “That seems to me such a lamentable waste of life and youth.” 
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“T don’t know. Religious communities are the most available 
machinery I know of for devoting one’s self to the noblest work on 
earth. But it takes an enthusiasm and self-devotion that only a few 
women, like Sister Agnes, are equal to.” 

“T am totally out of sympathy with a life that is against Nature.’ 

“Nevertheless you are a man who would be in sympathy with any 
ideal.” Von Walden was insensibly flattered at being made the 
subject of an analysis, even were it a mistaken one. “And in the 
world, how many of us attain to our ideals? Now I have the ideal 
of a life —a life like a stainless white column, an apart life ; one with 
a blessing on it, like the blessing on the head of Joseph who was 
separate from his brethren.” 

“And which I, a man of the world, testify that I have seen lived in 
the world.” 

“ But not as a general rule? Is not the fulfilment more like this?” 
and she handed him a book in herlap. He read: “‘ What is the use 
of the cloister in the midst of society, if it is not a focus and a centre 
of morality and religion, diffusing and planting deeply in the minds 
of the people ideas of honesty, justice and virtue, in order to temper 
and hold in balance the brutal force of the passions, which threaten 
continually to absorb all the thoughts and affections of men.’ Your 
author? Ah!—the Padre Marchese, a friar of San Marco.” He 
turned over the leaves of the book, then as he closed it he said 
abruptly, looking at her fresh, fair, serious face, with a half-smile : 
“T find you still Reine, still Marguerite; and yet you have ceased to 
bloom as your namesakes do, finding your reward ‘in the blooming 
of the flower.’” 

“Marguerites are spring-flowers,” she answered, with a touch of 
bitterness in her tones. A keener sweep of air from the open window 
near her made her pull up her scarlet shawl around her. “That had 
a suggestion of winter. I detest winter.” 

“You agree with Musset that ‘l’hiver est une maladie.’ So you 
are no longer in sympathy with Nature in all her moods and tenses? ” 

“O faithful Nature !”— relaxing, as she turned her head, and the 
glorious autumn landscape greeted her. “After all, it is this season 
which is ‘ filled with the new wine of the year’— don’t you think so?” 

“Yes—there is a loving feeling in the air. And those maple- 
leaves are the very color of Catawba grapes, and we are wasting the 
time indoors! Let me pull you up the river in Mary’s boat, toa 
place I know of where as late as last week there were growing tre- 
mendous daisies, like those you used to trim your hat with at Blue 
Ridge.” 

So she pulled her scarlet shawl all the way up to her ears, and on 
her way out of the house tilted a chance garden-hat over her eyes, 
and followed Colonel von Walden to the boat-house, where he made 
his preparations for the voyage. They were gone the rest of the 
morning ; in fact they did not make their reappearance at the lunch- 
table at all. Had this anything to do with Mrs. Langdon’s sulky 
silence at this meal? “ Poor thing! you are bored to death,” cried 
Nannie Churchill, whose especial charge she was. “ But never mind, 
you will have a good time to-night. You are perishing of ennui; no 
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one to flirt with even. Moritz is so absorbed in Marga — who looks 
straight over his head at the heavenly bodies, for all thanks — that 
he has no eyes for any one else.” 

“How shockingly that Miss Fleming dresses!” Mrs. Langdon 
permitted herself the luxury of remarking. She was a sensible 
woman, also, to this extent, that she considered taste in dress one of 
the cardinal social virtues. 

Mary Churchill looked unhappy, but had nothing to say ; however, 
she inwardly resolved to preside at Reine’s Marguerite’s toilette on 
that night, when they were to be “at home” to their friends. But 
alas! the resources of Reine Marguerite’s wardrobe were limited in- 
deed. That black Hernani of hers was the only approach to any- 
thing like “store-clothes.” So provoking! Just from Europe too. 
But then the Flemings always had been the same, spending the little 
money they had on everything before they thought of clothes. 

After a while she saw Marga and Von Walden saunter homewards, 
Marga with a huge and gorgeous bunch of autumn-leaves in her 
hands, Von Walden with one white daisy in his button-hole. True to 
Mary’s prophetic vision, Marga arrayed herself for the evening in the 
identical Hernani. But she pinned a flaming bit of sumach about 
her heavy coil of golden hair, and made other glowing bits of sumach 
and maple a douguet de corsage for her square-necked dress. And so 
attired she was very simple, stately and beautiful. A bouquet of 
roses was brought to her door as she was about to go down stairs, 
accompanied by Colonel von Walden’s card, which she carried, 
looking as fresh and as dewy as they herself. 

The rooms were filling fast. Marga sat apart, and began to turn’ 
over the leaves of a photograph-album. Mrs. Langdon was prome- 
nading up and down with Colonel von Walden, and enjoying the 
success of her little manceuvre to engross him. 

“ How silent Miss Fleming is!” she said, with a half-veiled sneer, 
glancing towards Marga; “ her only — 


‘Conversation in her eyes, 
The golden silence of the Greek.’” 


“They are very beautiful, eloquent eyes, certainly,” Von Walden 
answered, carelessly ; and then he asked Mrs. Langdon to waltz. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hope and Eva Churchill had joined Marga. 
“Looking at photographs?” Eva said. “That is an old book of 
Moritz’s which he unearthed at our request. Such queer old 
pictures !” 

“I wonder why he keeps them,” Mr. Hope said. “ Old-fashioned 
cartes-de-visite have such an oufré look.” 

“ Moritz says he has a very tender feeling for all these funny people. 
Old friends, you see. He says he never throws away a picture of a 
friend that has been given him. Rather sentimental, I tell him. He 
has one of you somewhere here, Marga ; awfully queer-looking.” 

They came to it presently — yellowed, out of date. A girl with 
great eyes, and heavy hair braided down her back. “ Was that ever 
1?” Reine Marguerite said, laughing. 

“We told him the other day it was a libel on you,” Eva continued, 
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“ and I asked him why he did not tear it up. He said that you gave it 
to him yourself, and he seemed to think that the very best of reasons. 
Then all these old women with spectacles and caps, right in the front 
of the book —” 

Marga was still staring at her own carte. She remembered per. 
fectly the day she had given it to Moritz. How he had looked at it 
and then at her critically, and had thanked her and told her that he 
meant to make a sketch of her with that as a suggestion. It had been 
a day of “long, blue, solemn,” summer-hours. She had been fluttered, 
happy ; he, careless, courteous, admiring. How long ago it all was! 
Pshaw ! how silly she had been! She wondered if he still remembered 
how silly. 

“We are examining your collection of Shems, Hams, and Japhets, 
Moritz,” Eva said, as her cousin came up, presently. 

He evidently only half liked the joke. He had the German sensi- 
tiveness to ridicule. “I see you have found your own ‘counterfeit 
presentment’ in the ark, Miss Fleming,” he said to Marga ; where- 
upon, she scribbled on the back of the photograph, and passed it to 
him :— 

“Beneath the rose I say to you— 
Beneath the rose I tell you true — 


Things alter so, as time goes by, 
I am not sure if I be I.” 


Here Mary brought up one or two aspirants for the honor of her 
acquaintance. She danced, she promenaded ; she made so many new 
friends that she had very little time left to bestow upon her old 
friends. Colonél von Walden was crossing the hall on a message he 
had been charged with by his cousin Mary to the band-leader, when 
Mrs. Langdon reached to him the daisy he had been wearing during 
the evening in his button-hole, and which had finally fallen out. 

“T respect the follies of the heart,” she said, with a deepening of 
dimples and a raising of eyebrows —“ and so I restore you your ‘little 
faded flower.’” 

He stopped, pinned it in again carefully. “You are adrift, as 
usual,” he assured her, nevertheless, with easy impertinence. But she 
flushed in displeasure, although for the nonce she could think of . 
nothing more annihilating than, “ Really, Colonel von Walden ;” a 
retort which is, however, as an impromptu, as withering as any in the 
feminine armory. 

The evening wore away. The guestsscattered. Reine Marguerite 
finally concluded a stroll in the hall with Von Walden by a téte-a- 
téte in a bow-window, from which there was a glorious view of the 
moon on the river. She had found her way here, first with one, then 
with another, half-a-dozen times already, in the course of the evening. 
Standing here now, her foot struck against something on the floor. 
Von Walden and she both stooped simultaneously, but it was she 
who picked up the bouquet of roses he had given her. She looked 
conscience-stricken. “Nay,” hesaid, “leave them ; you had dropped 
them, forgotten them. Do not wrong them by an after-thought of 
compassion.” 

She looked at him in surprise — surprise that he should show so 
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much feeling about such a trifle. ‘Then — “ You are hopelessly senti- 
mental,” she said sedately ; “ nevertheless, I have my sentiment too. 
I shall take the bouquet up stairs, which a friend brought me, and put 
it in water.” 

While she was doing so, she could not help recalling again the 
look on his face. Did he still think she was the foolish, susceptible, 
credulous girl she used to be? At all events, since those days, 


“She had tried in a crucible 
To what speeches, like gold, are reducible.” 


Although, alas, alas! her schooling had made her no happier, even if 
it had made her wiser. 

She knelt down by the window and looked out. ‘The setting moon, 
the countless throbbing stars. Thank Heaven for these faithful wit- 
nesses of the Divine constancy and unchangingness! Man pursued 
his fickle way — death came —friendship faltered — love altered — 
and that same moon, those same stars, looked down on it all. 

Her thoughts travelled back to the grave in her past. She could 
think of it steadily now, without tears, if with the old dull heart-ache 
still. Suddenly a wild longing to go back to the old life in Italy, the 
old love there, seized her, with a bitter discontent with her present 
chilled life, empty, unsatisfied. 

Then a rebellious, wild desire came over her to put an end to it all. 
Death! Oh if she could only die! Death—oblivion—no more 
remembrance, no more disappointment. 

But — there was sazd to be a life after death. In that moment of 
sharp conflict, she felt an assurance that there was. ‘The grave was 
simply a gate into a different life ; but still life. ‘This was the world 
of the Living God. There was no appeal from the law of being 
which had called her into existence. 

Years ago, Sister Agnes had said to her: “ Death may or may not, 
bring peace ; but peace certainly is to be found in life. It consists in 
submission to the will of God.” This was a Pentecostal moment 
with Reine Marguerite. She saw now how this might be. She saw 
this in a flash of light, which it might be years before she could weave 
into the tissue of her life. But a miraculous tranquillity stole over 
her, as entire and as soothing as the passionate despair of a while 
ago had been overwhelming ; a foretaste of the blessed resignation 
which is, if often the latest, perhaps the most precious gift and 
grace. 

The next morning Colonel von Walden was walking up and down 
the piazza that ran along the side of the house, when Mrs. Langdon 
joined him. “That cigar is a protest against companionship, but it 
will be a charity to talk to me. Have you seen the morning papers ? 
Mr. Dryfte has been making a speech in Chicago ; but I am afraid 
things are going against his party. It will go awfully hard with him 
if he is defeated. His re-election is the only thing he cares for,” 

“ Except Mrs. Langdon.” 

“'l'hat is nonsense ; Mr. Dryfte no more cares for me than he cares 
for the statue on the top of the Washington Capitol. Not as much, 
as she is the Goddess of Liberty. No more thinks of me than I do 
of him, and that is saying a great deal.” 
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“ Ah, is it? Let me say that I had formed a different opinion as 
to you both. Besides, you, a woman of the world, even if it were a 
question of selling your birthright, think for what a very substantial 
mess of pottage.” 

“If I marry again I shall consult the dictates of my heart. I shall 
never make a marriage of ambition.” 

“Perhaps not a mere marriage of ambition.” 

“You misjudge me ; you always misjudge me.” There was genuine 
emotion in her voice. * Von Walden thought it expedient to waive the 
subject, but Mrs. Langdon hurried on. “No doubt this is one of 
Time’s revenges. Once I did not know you, did not estimate you 
as I do now.” 

She put up her handkerchief to her eyes. Reine Marguerite coming 
to the door, saw them apparently deep in conversation, and withdrew. 
“ Not at the last chapter of that love-affair yet ?” she soliloquised, as 
she strolled off again, into the dining-room this time, where Mary was 
putting up a basket of chicken-broth and wine-jelly to take to a sick 
woman in Ritewell. It was Eva’s morning in the parish school, and 
she was to carry the basket. She was engaged now in making out a 
list of grievances to her father against the school-teacher, who rapped 
the children over the knuckles, and did not know the rivers of Asia 
by heart, so Eva said; and the Bishop was benevolently condoning 
Miss Smith’s shortcomings. “ Visitors,” cries Eva, as the front door 
bell rings. ‘“ You will have to excuse me, Mary; I am late as it is,” 
and she hurries away. In fact, the morning tidal-wave of visitors to 
the House Beautiful has set in. These good and handsome 
Churchills, with their peach-bloom complexions, velvety, dark eyes, 
and constant hearts, are very much beloved. ‘This time the Misses 
Singleton have called. “That gawky Miss Singleton who was here 
last night,” announces Mrs. Langdon to Von Walden as the lady in 
question comes round the sweep. ‘“ And that little sister of hers she 
keeps in short dresses. Miss Singleton told me last night she herself 
was just nineteen.” 

** She will never see thirty again.” 

“The other one is pretty now; I hope she will not grow like her 
sister.” 

“IT hope she will be more truthful,” Von Walden said, discontent- 
edly. What cared he for these Singletons? However, he hears 
through the open window, presently, Miss Fleming’s voice in the 
drawing-room. “ Don’t you think it would be more polite for us to 
go in to these people?” he proposes, with a sudden access of con- 
sideration. ‘To which his companion rather sulkily accedes. 

Mrs. Langdon has been a month already at Bishopthorpe, and yet 
she still postpones the day of her departure from day to day. She 
has an undefined intention of returning to the city with Colonel von 
Walden when he returns ; and he also lingers and lingers. He 
makes no secret to his cousins of the secret of the fascination of 
Bishopthorpe for him. Mrs. Langdon also unwillingly admits that 
Marga Fleming is the magnet. Reine Marguerite herself is the only 
person who does not dream that such is the case. Devotion — in- 
terest — has not Von Walden shown these to her once before ; has he 
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not shown them to twenty others since? Meanwhile, the month of 
Mr. Dryfte’s probation slips by ; he has been gone two weeks. 

Early one morning Moritz received a telegram which obliged him 
to hurry off to Baltimore immediately ; he left on the early train, and 
was gone when the family assembled at the breakfast-table. Imme- 
diately after breakfast, Mrs. Langdon sat down and wrote to him, 
asking him to attend to some business of hers, which would necessi- 
tate an answer if he were gone several days. Because he had the 
intention of returning, so he gave Mary to understand in the few lines 
he left for her. 

They all missed him. He had “ un talent pour vivre,” and he made 
the house gay and bright. He played chess and talked politics and 
science with the Bishop ; he helped Mary with her plans for what he 
called the amelioration of the human species; he read German and 
sang duetts with Eva; he rode with Nannie and Mrs. Langdon ; he 
did a little of all these things with Reine Marguerite, who had fitted 
with singular readiness into all the Churchill doings. She was the 
one who should have missed him the most, whereas perhaps she 
missed him the least. But she did take occasion to be very sorry for 
Mrs. Langdon, who would sit turning over the leaves of a novel for 
an hour at a time, or would stare listlessly at the rings on her fingers, 
for want of a better occupation, whilst the others chattered and laughed 
around her. Reine Marguerite’s theory about her was that she was 
in love with Moritz von Walden, and that they were going to be 
married finally — but that he had only so much love to give her as he 
could spare trom money-making and pleasure-seeking. Upon the 
whole she pitied Mrs. Langdon. 

A day or two’s absence convinced Von Walden, for his part, that 
he had lost his heart—to use a trite phrase to convey a very real 
fact. He was overwhelmingly busy whilst in town, but he still found 
time to think of Reine Marguerite. He had found, or at least he 
had seen the one good thing which would make his life complete. A 
discontent with, a disgust for all other things took possession of him 
which had hitherto engrossed him. If Reine Marguerite would marry 
him, he resolved that he would work harder than ever, make the most 
of himself, make her proud of him. If not, he would throw up his 
hand — what did he care for the dusty tread-mill of business and 
ambition in which he was engaged ? He would goto Europe, idle, kill 
time. Such was his present mood ; a mood unworthy of a hero of a 
story, 1 have no doubt. 

He made up his mind that he would run up again to Bishopthorpe 
for one day at least, even if he were obliged to return the following 
day. In fact, he could ill spare even that one day ; he was caught in 
the machinery of brokerage and contracts and wire-pulling — other 
men’s affairs as well as nis own —and he could not tear himself 
away without a sacrifice ; but one day he could and would seize upon. 
He wrote to Reine Marguerite that he was coming ; he quieted his 
conscience as regarded Mrs. Langdon by teiling himself that he could 
answer her very much better in person. He spent a great deal of 
thought upon the composition of this letter, although it was brief 
enough and simple enough. ‘lhe woman he was writing to was so 
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“imperial, plain, and true” herself, that one adopted towards her a 
simple diction unconsciously. But he told her that he had a story to 
tell her: would she listen to it? He asked her to give him an hour 
or two for himself out of the one day he could be at Bishopthorpe. 
Would she walk with him after breakfast on Thursday, the day he 
would be there? He was naturally anxious to make sure of an inter- 
view, as otherwise there were a dozen different engagements which 
she might make. He wrote on Tuesday ; the letter would reach her 
on Wednesday evening. 

About this time the Churchills were taken with an astronomical 
fever. Mr. Hope was the Kepler of the party, and as fond of deliv- 
ering amateur lectures on the subject as are most of his sex on all 
kindred themes. ‘There was a succession of marvellous auroras just 
now besides, which afforded an excellent excuse for after-dark 
excursions to the church midway between Ritewell and Bishopthorpe, 
the tower of which was an admirable post of observation. On that 
very Wednesday evening Mr. Hope had come to say that it would be 
well worth their while to take the walk, so they started off in the 
clear, frosty, starlight night. 

It was a walk of half-a-mile by the road, but only about a stone’s 
throw across the fields. ‘They were a gay party of perhaps twelve, 
divided in knots of twos and threes. There was more laughing and 
merry-making than spirit of scientific research. In fact, when they 
reached St. Stephen’s, it was found that only three or four of the num- 
ber cared to climb the tower ; the rest would wait below. 

The door of the belfry opened on the cemetery. Within was alittle 
vestibule, then a narrow winding stairway ; up these to an open place 
on top, surrounded by a railing. Here his audience disposed them- 
selves on wooden benches, and Mr. Hope proceeded to lecture. 
Meanwhile the Vandals below called up to them disrespectful inquiries 
regarding the “ Roaring, Bawling Alice,” which the astronomers re- 
ceived in dignified silence. ‘The Vandals included Nannie, Mr. 
Robert Acres of the neighborhood, two Miss Merrymans who had 
arrived at the House Beautiful the night before, and three or four 
young men who had walked over from Ritewell for the evening. 
This festive party adjourned to the highway presently, and sat on 
stones by the wayside, and composed nonsense-verses, and made 
very merry, making the welkin ring with their laughter. 

“ By-the-bye,” Mr. Hope was saying on the tower, “I stopped at 
the post-office and brought you over your mail.” 

“Oh, was there a letter for me?” asks Mrs. Langdon eagerly, 

“T can’t be sure, but I think not.” He was standing next to Mrs. 
Langdon, and he took out a bundle of letters and papers and laid 
them on her lap. “Iwill hold a match,” he said, striking one, 
“ while you look them over.” 

“*Miss Margaret Fleming ’—one for you,” she read, in the flicker- 
ing light. ‘ Baltimore newspaper for Bishop Churchill. New York 
paper — Bishop Churchill. Miss Churchill — for you, Mary. Bishop 
Churchill — Bishop Churchill. ‘That is all. Nothing for me.” 

But it was of all. ‘There was another letter directed to Miss 
Margaret Fleming. It was directed in Moritz von Walden’s hand- 
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writing, which Mrs. Langdon had recognised instantly. So he was 
writing to Marga Fleming instead of to herself, as he was bound to 
do? A jealous hate flamed up in her heart. She did not stop to 
argue, to consider ; she slipped the letter into her pocket — the girl 
should never see it! 

Mary started up after awhile and declared that they must go 
home. Mr. Hope struck another match, by means of which brilliant 
illumination they groped their way down again; then home, across 
the fields, under the palpitating rose-tinted heavens. Half-way home, 
Mrs. Langdon putting her hand in her pocket, missed the letter she 
had put there. Where was it? Where had she dropped it? Was it 
fated after all to fall into Marga’s hands? She bethought herself. 
She remembered that she had pulled out her handkerchief just before 
leaving the belfry ; no doubt she had pulled the letter out at the 
same time. She hesitated. The others were all a little in advance, 
and they were all engrossed with each other; she would not be 
missed, especially in the mysterious clare-obscure which made them 
all look ghostly and shadowy. In another moment she had retraced 
her steps and was turning the knob of the door of the tower. She 
ran up stairs swiftly, and looked around eagerly for the letter. As 
she stood there, footsteps approached. ‘The sexton of the church it 
was, who had been into Ritewell on an errand, and was now returning 
to his home beyond Bishopthorpe. Mr. Hope had given instructions 
to lock the door as he went by; he stopped todo so now. Mrs. 
Langdon stumbled down stairs hurriedly, suspecting the state of the 
case, and found the door securely locked. She shook it violently ; 
she could still hear for her part old Post’s retreating footsteps ; but 
he heard not, so heeded not. Unfortunately for her in her present 
predicament, his deafness had passed into a proverb. 

Reine Marguerite hurried into the house to read her letter. From 
Edith. It called for a sudden alteration of her plans. Edith wrote 
that her husband had been ordered to sea, to join the East India 
squadron ; she had made up her mind to go with him. They 
would sail from New York to San Francisco in a week’s time. 
Meanwhile, would Reine Marguerite come to her at Norfolk and 
help Aunt Mary to get her off, besides seeing the last of her for 
several years at least? Reine Marguerite choked back the tears at 
thought of the separation, and made up her mind instantly that she 
would start early the next morning. She proceeded to look up her 
hostesses and tell them so. The consequence was that they all sat 
up half the night leave-taking and making plans for meeting again. 
Mary and Eva insisted on packing Reine Marguerite’s trunk, to 
which she submitted all the more readily as she was extraordinarily 
sleepy and tired. In fact, as her friends went in and out of her 
room, collecting her scattered belongings, she actually dosed off to 
sleep, in a great arm-chair into which she had dropped. She slept 
and she dreamed one of those vivid dreams that come to one oftenest 
in slumber snatched at odd times— perhaps because then the 
latest waking impressions are unusually vivid. 

She dreamed that she was in the bell-tower of St. Stephen’s 
Church, and that there was a letter addressed to her lying on the 
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wooden bench where she had been sitting during the evening. It 
was bright moonlight, and she could read the address plainly. As 
she put out her hand to take it, she awoke. The moonlight was in 
fact streaming in upon her through the window near her —the late 
moon having risen—but she was in her own room in the House 
Beautiful. 

Then it was that Reine Marguerite was to the last degree silly. 
She insisted to Eva and Mary, to whom she told her dream, that 
there was something in it. “I am sure of it,” she said; “and I 
would give the world to go to that bell-tower. Girls, I must go. I am 
not in the least afraid. Give me a taper to light in going up the 
stairs, and let me go. You can watch me every step of the way.” 

As a matter of course, Eva and Mary scoffed at first, and tried to 
laugh her out of the superstitious fancy. But she would not be 
laughed out of it, and in the end the Churchills went with her in the 
still, white moonshine, over the dew-wet fields, to the quiet church 
with its sentinel tower. Mary bethought herself that there was a 
key of the belfry hanging in the Library, kept there for the Bishop’s 
use, together with the key of the church itself, and she carried this 
with her. 

She turned the key in the lock, and the three girls entered the dark 
vestibule. Reine Marguerite lighted the little wax-taper in her hand 
and led the way. As we know, there was another occupant of the 
tower ; she crouched at the top of the flight of stairs, heard the sup- 
pressed voices below, the tread of approaching feet. By this time 
her nerves were completely unstrung. She rose to her feet, dreading 
she hardly knew what. Before she had had time to recognise 
either of the party, she uttered a piercing scream and fell prone and 
senseless. Bewildered and horrified, Reine Marguerite and the 
Churchills gathered around her, and rubbed her hands and applied 
to her nostrils a smelling-bottle which Eva fortunately carried. 
“How did she come here?” Mary said again and again. “We 
have been so occupied and engrossed all the evening, Marga, with 
you, that we never missed her.” 

Finally she recovered sufficiently to make her explanations. She 
had missed her handkerchief on the way home and had come back 
to look for it; and then some one — Post perhaps—had come by 
and locked her in ; after which explanation she hurried them home. 
The letter she had come back in reality to look for was chased out 
of her mind by the terror, and the letter Reine Marguerite had 
dreamed of was also forgotten for the time, although the next morn- 
ing at the breakfast-table Eva Churchill dilated at length upon 
Marga’s curious dream and its consequences, after Marga herself had 
bidden them an early adieu after a hasty cup of coffee. Mrs. Lang- 
don said little, but she was not unnaturally thrilled. Did dreams often 
trench upon realities? she wondered. She made an expedition to 
the tower in daylight, but the search was unavailing for the missing 
letter. 

Moritz came soon after breakfast. Judge of his disappointment to 
find Reine Marguerite gone — his disappointment and his indigna- 
tion. However, he contrived to inquire with composure, “ Did 
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Miss Fleming leave a message for me, Eva?” as he struck a light 
for his cigar, leaning in the French window of the dining-room. 

“ A message for you! No. Why should she?” 

“C'est toujours Timpriévu,” he said carelessly, strolling off. But 
bitterness was in his heart. 

When he returned to Baltimore the next day, Mrs. Langdon 
carried out her original plan and accompanied him. She went to 
the home which she shared with her mother-in-law, and where she 
awaited with feverish anxiety the next turn of the wheel of fate. She 
made sure that Reine Marguerite had not found the letter Von 
Walden had written to her that midnight on the tower; neither had 
she been able to find it herself, after a thorough search by daylight. 
But she shrewdly suspected its contents, and she built very strong 
hopes upon Von Walden’s pique at receiving no answer to it. All of 
which came to nothing. Von Walden politely ignored her existence. 
He refused her invitations to tea, to dinner, to theatre-parties. He 
pleaded a great deal to do, in fact he was busier than ever; his fine 
plan of cutting loose from everything and idling in Europe had 
faded. Perhaps he was too indignant with the lady of his love to be 
sentimental ; and hard work, he found, was a good way to drown dull 
care. 

One fine morning a telegram came to Mrs. Langdon from Mr. 
Dryfte, announcing his election, which he followed speedily by his 
arrival in person. The month had expired; Mrs. Langdon weighed 
the matter of her marriage, finally, and accepted him. They were 
married in December,'and she went to live in Washington during the 
session of Congress. She did not regret her choice. Mr. Dryfte 
was generous, indulgent and devoted ; they had a well-appointed 
establishment. Mrs. Dryfte received complimentary notices in the 
newspapers. In the course of the winter she went on to New York 
to select a set of diamonds which her husband presented to her ; 
she met Reine Marguerite on Broadway on this occasion, and greeted 
her with empressement. She has a good feeling for Reine Marguerite. 
She has not succeeded in marrying Von Walden herself, but then 
neither has this girl married him ; this is almost a bond between them. 

The Flemings have pitched their wandering tent in New York fora 
while — Sister Agnes, Reine Marguerite and her aunt. Sister Agnes 
does the work of a lay-sister, enthusiastically, untiringly. Reine Mar- 
guerite often wishes that she too had a vocation for good works. Mean- 
while she leads a life as difficult, if not as blessed ; a life of daily patience 
and selflessness. Gradually, too, she learns to forget ; or at least the 
sting is being outgrown of her memories. 

She is sitting by the window in the parlor of the suite of rooms 
they occupy, sketching in a head in charcoals. Mrs. Serene, a pale- 
faced widow, for whom Sister Agnes has an affinity, is sitting at a 
little distance, talking to her aunt and sister. Reine Marguerite 
herself has a fit of silence. The conversation turns upon Europe, 
Italy, France; the names of old friends, common friends, are 
mentioned ; finally Dr. Jerome’s. “I used to know him very well,” 
Mrs. Serene said. “I remember being greatly shocked to hear of 
his death. He died a month after my daughter died—my only 
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daughter Lily, whom you have heard me speak of. He and Lily 
were engaged to be married.” 

“When she died?” There was an odd strained sound in Aunt 
Mary’s voice. 

“Oh no! It is all over now, and one can never tell ; but Lily was 
never the same girl from the time he broke their engagement. She 
drooped and drooped, and finally went into a decline. I believe she 
could have borne his death better than his inconstancy.” 

“ But what excuse could he make?” 

“His cramped means ; he would not be able to marry for years. 
He fell in love with her when he was very young, and the affair 
dragged on until he was tired of it, I suppose.” 

“He was a cold, selfish man,” Sister Agnes said. Reine Mar- 
guerite stopped drawing. The only child of her mother, and she 
was a widow! She had been nourishing a sentimental compassion 
for herself all these years ; that compassion seemed now to be suddenly 
directed into another channel. She came and stood by Mrs. Serene, 
and stooping over her, kissed her pale brow. “ Marga sometimes 
reminds me of my Lily,” the poor mother said, holding on to the 
girl’s hand. 

At Easter the Churchills wrote to Marga to come to them again ; 
it would be a glimpse of spring as well as of them. Shewent. She 
made them happy by her enthusiastic admiration of their flower- 
decorations in the church, the music they had directed, the children’s 
festival with carols and banners. Towards the end of Easter week 
Von Walden ran down to Bishopthorpe for a day or two. His 
cousins wrote for him, without telling him, however, that Marga was 
there ; but finding her there, the skies were bluer for him, the spring 
air sweeter, fresher. Moreover, he began to think he had been too 
easily repulsed ; after all, there might have been some mistake. 

It was Saturday, and the party from the House Beautiful had gone 
over to St. Stephen’s to put fresh flowers in the church on the 
Octave of Easter. Marga and Eva were sitting on the steps in the 
belfry, twining a heavy wreath of magnolias. Mr. Hope and Moritz 
came and went, bringing them twine, a fresh supply of flowers, hand- 
fuls of myrtle and bay. After a while Eva went off with Mr. Hope, 
to decide upon the disposition of a calla of unusual beauty. Reine 
Marguerite went on massing the magnolias ; Von Walden lounging 
beside her. His keen eyes presently caught sight of a little bit of 
paper in a chink in the steps. He pulled at it, when out came a 
letter —the letter he had written to Miss Margaret Fleming six 
months before. He looked at it, he turned it up and down and 
around, thoroughly puzzled. “ Have you ever seen this before?” he 
asked his companion finally. 

“To me?” she said innocently. “ How on earth— But I think 
I can guess. The last time I was in this tower was the night we 
came to see the aurora. I remember Mr. Hope brought us out the 
mail from Ritewell ; he must have dropped this letter. And oh! 
this must be the letter I dreamed about.” 

“ The letter you dreamed about ? ” 

Thereupon she told him. “But you have not read it all this 
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while,” he said, curiously agitated. He stood by, like a prisoner on 
the rack, whilst she broke the seal and mastered the contents of the 
six months old letter. She looked up at him gravely. Whereupon, 
without waiting for her permission, he told her the story which he had 
written her he had to tell. 

It was Spring. There was a freshness, a beginning again in the 
life of the world ; a hope, a promise for the future. Was not this 
the season in which to renew friendship—love? At least, this 
seemed a possible thing as she thought of it. 

“Years ago, I liked you better than any one else,” she said slowly. 

“ But now — now?” 

“ Now there is none I like better than you.” 

Which I think you will agree was at least a good beginning ! 

And so I come to the end of my “ uncut pages,” leaving Moritz 
and Reine Marguerite too happy even to blame Mr. Hope for the 
carelessness of which they had unjustly accused him. 

The moral of this story of a young girl’s haps and mishaps? Nay — 


“*Twere to cramp its use were I 
To hook it to a useful end.” 


ReaD WHITLOCK. 





MY CAMPAIGN IN ARRAGON. 


GLIEST village of the plain is Arragon, in an obscure corner 
of New York State — as ugly as bare-looking white houses and 
a dusty street can make it ; but it boasts a private Water-Cure, and to 
this retreat was I, Eleanor Bolton, wending my unwilling way, with 
the undefined fear of not knowing what was before me. Tears rolled 
down my dusty cheeks, when stranded on the platform at the depot, 
after a night’s journey, I felt like a stray parcel directed to no one 
in particular ; and I dreaded to meet the doctress to whose tender 
mercies I had been consigned. A huge, masculine woman, my fancy 
painted her, and my thoughts were dismal enough, when a voice 
sounded in my ear: 

“This is Miss Bolton, is it not? And I think she is very tired, 
and quite ready for her breakfast.” 

It was the gentlest of voices ; and I turned to see a most pre- 
possessing little face, that looked, in the huge sundown, “like a fly 
under a cabbage-leaf.” The short figure belonging to the face had 
something almost childlike in its air, and I wondered if this coudd be 
the redoubtable Miss Wood who wrote “M. D.” after her name. 

“People call me so,” was the smiling reply, in answer to my 
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question ; “ but let me put you into the stage, for you do not look able 
yet to walk a mile.” 

And the diminutive doctress half-lifted me into the ungainly 
vehicle, in a tender fashion that made me feel quite like an invalid. 
I could not express my surprise and relief ; butfrom acertain amused 
look in my companion’s expressive gray eyes, I fancied that she was 
enjoying both. 

The stage lumbered along through clouds of dust, and deposited us 
in the course of events at “the Cure,”—a plain edifice, with plenty of 
veranda room, and a few dismal evergreens in front. Strange-look- 
ing figures were walking or lounging on the verandas; while some 
were propped up in large chairs with pillows, to bask in the sunshine 
like so many lizards. 

A general rush was made by this assembly as soon as Miss Wood’s 
head appeared at the stage-door; and her return, after an hour’s 
absence, was an event of general rejoicing, and celebrated with 
kissings and embracings from people with whom I should not have 
cared to come into such close contact. 

A tall, unearthly-looking man appeared upon the scene, with great 
cavernous black eyes, long lank hair, and arms that might have 
measured about three yards, swinging like pendulums. His attire 
consisted of very loose trousers, a pink-and-white calico shirt, and a 
straw hat that looked as though in some moment of hunger he had 
eaten off the edges. I shrank back in dismay at this apparition, as I 
was not prepared for any men-patients, and Miss Wood hastened to 
introduce “ Uncle Jared, her prime minister, steward, and Jack- 
of-all-trades.” 

“Glad to make your acquaintance, Mum,” said Uncle Jared, 
evidently laboring under the impression that the organs of speech 
were situated in his nose. ‘Come to doctor awhile at the Cure, hev 
you?” 

No, I intended to leave all the doctoring to Miss Wood ; but before 
I could frame a suitable answer to this question, I was quite con- 
founded by being asked “if I had elected where my trunk should 
set?” 

I did not expect my much-abused ark to perform the functions of a 
hen, nor could I see what election had to do with it; but we had 
reached my room, which happened to be on the ground-floor, and 
Uncle Jared and the stage-driver were struggling with the trunk. 
I soon “elected” to have my travelling bureau deposited against a 
door that opened on the veranda, as it would effectually keep out all 
intruders. 

When this had been accomplished, the prime-minister lingered to 
compassionate my loneliness, and inform me that “ more folks would 
be comin’ soon, and like as not some one on ’em would turn in with 
me.” I did not think it necessary to tell him that if any one turned 
in, I should certainly turn out. 

Dear little Miss Wood brought my breakfast with her own hands, 
and quite to my surprise, there was a cup of tea. 

“J did not know that you allowed this,” said I, very innocently ; 
“but Iam glad that you do, for when my head aches I always want 
it— and it aches most of the time.” 
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A peculiar smile flitted over the little woman’s face, and as she 
stroked my hair caressingly, she replied: “We must take this 
naughty head in hand and teach it to behave better. But did you ever 
hear, Miss Bolton, of the tender-hearted man who cut off his dog’s 
tail, cutting a little piece at a time for fear of hurting him too much 
at once?” 

I soon discovered that my little M. D. was always being “ reminded 
of a story”; but she told them with such an appreciative twinkle in 
her deep gray eyes, that one became quite reconciled to the fact of 
having heard them a few times before. I meditated over this dog 
story, and reached the melancholy conclusion that, as the tail grad- 
ually came to an end, so would my tea. 

Dinner was at half-past twelve ; and punctually at the moment, a 
very solemn and rather crushed-looking woman appeared to conduct 
me tothe dining-room. What a bare-looking room it was !— and how 
many pairs of lack-lustre eyes surveyed me with undisguised curiosity ! 
There were two tables, and I was led to the one where Miss 
Wood was not, but Uncle Jared was, with as much pink shirt and 
as little coat as ever. His style of eating was decidedly unique ; for 
never before had I seen any human being, except a small boy, who 
ate from both hands at once. 

This feat, however, was accomplished by Miss Wood’s prime 
minister with wonderful dexterity. A store suggestive of famine for 
the rest of the world was piled up before him, consisting of Graham 
biscuits and triangles of custard-pie. He ate his way manfully through 
the biscuits, of which there were about a dozen, by taking one in 
each hand ; and so with the half-dozen pieces of pie. 

Not being able to take kindly to brown biscuits and tough beefsteak, 
with neither pepper nor salt to redeem it from its flat meaty taste, to 
say nothing of custard-pie, my favorite aversion, and last year’s 
potatoes and turnips, I had fallen into a waking dream, from which I 
was suddenly roused by the startling question : 

“ Where did you originate ? ” 

Those wild eyes were fixed directly upon me, and the active 
hands had paused, with stores suspended, for a reply. 

“ Where was you raised ?” pursued my interrogator, as though con- 
descending to my limited powers of mind. 

“TI came from Philadelphia,” said I, in a manner calculated to 
quench further inquiries. 

The prime-minister remarked deliberately that “he b’lieved 
Philadelphy was a pretty good place to come from ;” but whether he 
intended this as a sarcasm, or a tribute of admiration to the city of 
squares, I was unable to decide. 

Tired of saying nothing, I ventured to remark to my next neighbor, 
a lady attired in a calico wrapper, with short hair, and two of her 
front teeth gone, that a water-cure was a new phase of life to me. 

“ Haow ?” said she, in a tone so sudden and shrill that I felt as 
though the word had been shot off in my ear. 

I found this senseless rejoinder to be quite the fashion in Arragon, 
as the people all seemed hard of hearing, owing, I suppose, to their 
being accustomed to such piercing voices ; but in this case, not feeling 
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disposed to carry on a conversation with a woman who talked through 
her nose and said “ haow?” I let the subject drop. 

After dinner, I had wandered rather forlornly into the parlor, or 
sitting-room, as it was invariably called there, when a voice in the next 
apartment broke forth quite animatedly : 

“ How do you like the way that Miss Bolton does her hair ?— 
latest style, I s’pose, as she’s come di-rect from Philadelphy.” 

“ Look’s for all the world like an old -hen’s nest!” was the reply, 
and the speaker seemed to be washing her face as she spoke. “ Should 
like nothing better than just to twitch that bunch off and hang it 
onto some bush.” 

Now, I rather prided myself on my hair, as it was all of my own 
raising, and quite independent of “ switches” and “braids.” I felt 
disposed to take out every hair-pin on the spot and shower down a 
refutation of this slander; but I concluded that the game would 
scarcely be worth the candle. 

“What do you think of her ?” continued the first speaker, evidently 
referring to me. 

“Stuck up,” promptly replied the lady who was splashing water 
about. “Can see it in her face that she thinks the place ain’t good 
enough to hold her.” . 

“My father married one of those affected Philadelphy women for 
his second wife,” said another, who was rocking violently in a creaking 
chair, “ and la! me—” 

This seemed to be considered sufficiently expressive, for some one 
else remarked : 

“Well, I’ve always rather laid out to go to Philadelphy, amongst 
other travellin’ chores ; but I b’lieve the folks there think themselves 
a little better than the rest of the world. But, my sakes me! Miss 
Anders, there’s my two tumblers settin’ right before your eyes, and 
you’ve never so much as said boo! to me this blessed hour. She 
said I was to take ’em every twenty minutes, first one: and then 
t’other ; and if I was to be whipped for’t I could not say which I’d 
took last.” 

“Guess ’twon’t make much difference,” was the consoling reply ; 
“they’re as like as two peas, and don’t taste of anything but water. 
But there goes the exercise-bell, I declare! I don’t think I’ll try 
that trunk-exercise again ; it hurt my back this mornin’.” 

Could I believe my ears? Zrunk exercise! Truly, my knowledge 
of water-cure discipline was small, and my wildest imaginations could 
not have compassed the lifting of trunks for exercise by invalid 
women. Probably the performers began with small trunks and ad- 
vanced gradually, until they could trot off quite comfortably with an 
ordinary porter’s load; but I made a silent vow to myself that I 
would take none of the initiatory steps. 

After tea, Miss Wood came to my room to pronounce sentence 
upon me ; and I began respectfully, but firmly: “There is one thing 
that I must altogether decline to attempt. I heard the ladies speak 
of trunk-exercise”—here I glanced at my ark—“but my friends 
would be very unwilling to have me undertake anything of the kind.” 

The little woman followed my glance, and asked very quietly: 
“What do you suppose the trunk-exercise to be?” 
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“Why,” said I, beginning to feel a little dubious, “I fancied that 
it was a trial of strength in lifting trunks.” 

“And imagined yourself staggering off under the weight of that 
edifice, I presume?” continued my medical adviser. “I will show 
you the trunk-exercise, Miss Bolton.” And starting up impulsively, 
the active little personage perpetrated a series of the most remarkable 
antics I had ever witnessed. To my inexperienced eyes these con- 
tortions seemed nothing less than an attempt to get her body out of 
joint in all directions at once; and when she bent herself back as 
though trying to make her extremities meet, 1 begged her in genuine 
terror to desist. 

She laughed until she could scarcely stand ; and stopping on her 
way to the door, she said: “I ought to be whipped for staying here 
so long; but, Miss Bolton, I must tell you the story of the woman 
and the lard. The poor thing was a great invalid, and had suffered 
many things in her desire to get well — nauseous doses of all kinds 
being her daily food. She was sitting one evening in a melancholy 
way by a large open fire, when some one placed a dish of lard in the 
fireplace to melt. ‘Well,’ soliloquised the sick woman, as she eyed 
the liquefying grease, without a doubt that it was intended for her 
benéfit, ‘I b’lieve I’ve tried to swaller most everything, but it reelly 
don’t seem as though I could take that lard!’ Now, my dear child,” 
added the little woman, with an affectionate kiss, “don’t you appro- 
priate all the dishes of lard you may see about the premises. Good 
night, and pleasant dreams.” 

Next morning, while my room was being put in order by the woman 
of serious countenance, I took refuge on the veranda; and there, in 
\ the farthest corner, like an episode in a fairy-tale, sat the neatest little 
old lady I had ever seen. She was just an old-fashioned picture that 
; had stepped out of its frame. Her dress, of some large-flowered 

material, was short and scant, and her head was surmounted by a 
queer structure, half cap and half net, with a spreading butterfly bow 
on top. Her own gray hair was arranged in flat rings around her 
face with an infinity of side-combs, and a very delicate complexion 
and regular features hinted at more than an ordinary share of beauty 
when she and the century were in their teens together. A chain of 
large gold beads that fell as low as her belt, and held a watch or 
locket, formed a conspicuous ornament, and sitting in a sort of heap, 
her proportions appeared childlike. 

A small table was before her, containing a very frugal breakfast, a 
plainly-bound Bible, and an aged copy of Boswell’s Yohnson— the 
latter guilty of the venerable abominations of yellow paper and long 
S’s. I have always sympathised with the child thus led astray, who 
thought that Job made a great fuss over four boils. 

This quaint little personage glanced at me with a half-frightened 
look as I emerged from the doorway, but I only smiled a “Good 
morning,” and established myself at a respectful distance. 

“ Bless my soul!” she exclaimed in a nervous flutter ; “ what does 
it mean?” 

I turned and apologised, hoping that I did not intrude upon her 
privacy ; but instead of replying, she snatched up a speaking-trumpet, 
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and thrust it in her ear with such a comical, knowing expression, that 
I could scarcely preserve a decent gravity. I respectfully declined 
this challenge, and with a benevolent smile she lowered the instru- 
ment and devoted herself to her breakfast. 

Presently, Miss Wood appeared upon the scene, and taking my 
hand, she led me up to the old lady, and announced me through the 
trumpet as her new patient, Miss Bolton. 

“Bolted!” exclaimed my new acquaintance, with a start. “Not 
from home, I hope?” 

She eyed me disapprovingly ; but the idea of bolting to a water- 
cure from anywhere but a lunatic-asylum struck me in a very comical 
point of view. Miss.Wood laughed heartily, and the old lady laughed 
too, as though she quite appreciated the joke. 

Speaking very slowly, and without any undue raising of the voice, 
Miss Wood soon made her quaint little patient understand why I 
was there ; adding that she feared she had been startled by seeing 
me so unexpectedly. 

“She came upon me like the dew, my dear,” replied the quaint old 
lady, who had been introduced to me as Miss Littleday. 

I had scarcely been compared to anything so poetical before, but 
any attempt at a suitable reply was nipped in the bud by that ap- 
palling trumpet. There was no telling in what twisted shape a few 
words of graceful acknowledgment might reach the ear for which they 
were intended. 

“Do you think,” I said, confidentially to Miss Wood, “that it will 
be possible to make her understand me? I like her looks very much, 
but I have a nervous horror of these speaking-trumpets.” 

“ Talk in short sentences, pronouncing each word with the utmost 
distinctness, and there is no reason why you should not succeed,” was 
the encouraging reply. “She is a dear old lady, and you will find 
her so intelligent and entertaining that you will be abundantly paid 
for your trouble. She enjoys society ; and the endeavor to lighten 
her burden of isolation will prove a charity that blesses both giver 
and receiver. But the Philistines are upon me. Yes, I am coming.” 

Poor little woman! Hungry-looking patients, with a morbid ap- 
petite for medicine and “fresh tickets,” waylaid her constantly in 
watchful groups on the stairs, in the hall, or wherever a glimpse of 
her was likely to be had ; and it seemed to me that if I were in Miss 
Wood’s place, I would devote all my energies to killing or curing the 
greater portion of them as speedily as possible. Had.she gone on a 
mission for that especial purpose, she could not have made a collec- 
tion of more utterly uninteresting invalids. 

Miss Littleday made room for me beside her, and I entered upon 
my mission at once. This became quite easy, as I discovered that it 
was not necessary for me to do much talking; she preferred a 
listener. 

“Now, my dear,” she began, in a quick, decided manner, “I am 
not going to ask you what is the matter with you. I don’t want to 
know ; but almost every one else you see here will want to know. 
Judging from your appearance, you can’t be much out of order ; and 
if you have come in quest of hard work, this is the very place for 
you.” 
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But I had not come in quest of hard work, and I replied, in instal- 
ments, that I did not mean to do any. 

“Then pack up your duds and depart,” said the old lady. “ If you 
stay in Arragon, you must do as the Arragonese do; they bathe and 
walk and bathe again, and throw their legs and arms about in the 
gymnasium — I don’t say ‘limbs,’ my dear ; I say 4gs, and I am not 
ashamed of it. But just fancy me at those antics, with my side-combs 
all flying! I got a special dispensation from our little doctress to 
omit them ; but you can’t, honey, for you haven’t a superabundance of 
years and side-combs. ‘It’s toil, toil, toil,’ from morning, noon, and 
night — isn’t that what the woman says in the ‘Song of the Shirt’? 
I often think of her now, although I am not exactly ‘in hunger, pov- 
erty, and dirt’; and I certainly don’t sit ‘in unwomanly rags.’ I take 
my meals out here,” she continued, as though I had requested her to 
give an account of herself in this matter —‘‘ because I like fresh air 
and good company,” pointing to her Bible and Life of Fohnson —“ and 
in bad weather, I take them in my room, because — well, my dear, 
I’m a fidgety old woman, and it rather takes away my appetite to go 
to the table.” 

I did not think this was to be wondered at. 

“But enough of this,” said my companion, suddenly. “I only 
wanted you to understand why you found an old woman, who had 
invited herself to a breakfast of one on the veranda. I am very glad, 
lady-bird, that you did find me; your voice is so pleasant in talking 
[she had not heard it much], and I don’t like to be bellowed at. Let 
me tell you a secret, my dear: deaf people are not partial to great 
talkers. They like short sentences and few of them ; you and I will 
get on admirably. Now, do you know Dr. Johnson? But so intel- 
ligent a young lady could scarcely fail to do that.” 

I was obliged to confess that my acquaintance with that great man 
was very slight. 

“Then,” exclaimed Miss Littleday, enthusiastically, “you have a 
treat before you! I would give almost anything I possess, little one 
[I enjoyed this, being half a head taller than herself], for the pleasure 
of reading Dr. Johnson again for the first time. ‘This volume,” turn- 
ing over the leaves affectionately, “ accompanies me wherever I go; 
this and Rasse/as. You shall borrow them, my dear, as often as you 
choose.” 

I was overwhelmed, and scarcely knew what reply to make ; if this 
was to be added to my other tasks, I saw very little rest in prospect. 

“Well, well,” said my new friend, after a pause, “ I suppose we all 
look very much alike under the same levelling circumstances, and 
people talk of bringing down the pride of human nature: it is smashed 
quite flat at a water-cure, honey — smashed flat.” 

This referred to a melancholy procession just then descending the 
stairs: thin, sallow, shadowy-looking women, hoop-less and stay-less, 
enveloped in blankets and quilts, on their way to the mysteries of the 
bath-room ; and each one grasped an empty pitcher, while the other 
hand held together the wrappers that seemed to have been thrown 
upon them as upon aclothes-horse. They were not exactly sugges- 
tive of Rebecca at the Well; but the empty pitchers were a puzzle, 
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until Miss Littleday explained to me that water was taken inwardly, 
as well as outwardly, at an alarming rate, and it was a rule of the 
establishment to fill the pitchers afresh at every bath. 

“But I am not guilty of such intemperance, my dear,” she added 
impressively ; “ I’d rather leave it to the fishes ; and I really believe 
that a goblet of water ‘stiff,’ as the topers say, would give me a severe 
cold. So, being an unmanageable old woman, I am allowed tea. It 
is made, however, with such a tender regard for my nerves that I am 
not always sure it is tea. And now, my pet,” as a damsel appeared 
and began to remove her table, “this very pleasant meeting must be 
dissolved for the present, as I shall have to ‘kilt my gown of green 
satin ’, (which happens to be flowered chally) and prepare for my daily 
soaking. Since I am here, I wish to do full justice to the treatment ; 
and if it isn’t Dr. Johnson who says ‘business before pleasure’, it is 
a remark worthy of the great Samuel. When on dry land and within 
doors, I am usually to be found in here; should you want me or the 
books, don’t hesitate to open the door and walk in, for knocks, my 
dear, are no more to me than the tapping of a woodpecker on a tree.” 

With an old-fashioned curtsey, the speaker disappeared through a 
door that opened on the veranda at the end opposite to mine, and 
left me pondering over the curious phases of water-cure life with 
which I had already become acquainted. 


At the dinner-table Uncle Jared, whose proper appellation it seems 
is Mr. Wardleham, informed me that “he heerd I had come round.” 

While revolving in my mind what exploit of mine could have given 
rise to this form of speech, he graciously explained himself : 

“Been over the crik, haven’t you, that some old feller set such 
store by? Ruby somethin’—I disremember t’other end of it.” 

Light began to dawn upon me. “Do you mean ‘crossing the Ru- 
bicon’?” I asked. 

“ That’s the very thing!” bringing down his well-laden hands with 
emphasis. “I b’lieve the feller had a tough job to bring himself to 
go atit; but after the first plunge, he went on swimmingly. I ex- 
pect now that, after you got in, you took to the water like a duck ; 
but if you want to know what reel gen-u-ine enjoyment is, you must 
ask Semanthy to let you hev an air-bath— makes you feel like 
another person.” 

There were several persons whom I did not at all desire to feel 
like — himself among the number ; but I was really curious to know 
what an “air-bath” could be. I did not care, however, to discuss 
the subject with Mr. Wardleham ; but as, according to his own ex- 
pression, “he had taken a sort of shine to me,” it was not easy to 
shake off his persevering attempts at conversation. 

“ Semantha” was Miss Wood’s Christian cognomen, but her more 
common appellation among the patients was “ She.” 

I Aad “come round,” so far as bathing was concerned, and began 
to feel quite like the rest of them. After the new experiment of a 
half-pack, as I walked out on the veranda to decide in what direction 
to turn my steps for the inevitable “constitutional,” a cheerful voice 
called my name ; and by special invitation, I walked into Miss Little- 
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day’s room. She was arranging her front hair, after a bath, and 
showed a very tender regard for her side-combs. 

“ Not what they used to be, child,” said she, shaking her head over 
them in a melancholy way. “I always had them of the finest tortoise- 
shell, and not very high at that ; but now /Hese things are eighteen 
cents apiece. They break, too, like pie-crust.” 

Seizing the ear-trumpet, I suggested that water-cure pie-crust was 
not very breakable—I would engage to dance the Highland fling 
on one of the pies without materially injyring it. 

The old lady gazed at me in blank dismay. “I wouldn’t, my dear, 
get up anything ‘like a dance here ; Miss Wood doesn’t approve of it, 
except in the gymnastics ; and as to flinging the pies anywhere, I 
dare say you feel like it— I often do myself, but I am afraid it might 
hurt her feelings. You know the little woman thinks that plain pies 
are more healthful ; although I must confess that I prefer a good pie 
once a month to a poor one twice a week, which would probably 
amount to the same thing.” 

Miss Littleday held her trumpet firmly, so that I could not correct 
her mistake — brandishing it at me occasionally in quite a threaten- 
ing manner, and accomplishing quite a homily before she concluded. 

“There!” said she, suddenly hitching the tube in her, ear, “the 
old woman has had her say, and made herself very disagreeable ; ; but 
I wish you to adopt me as your grandmother, my dear, and I am 
trying to qualify myself for the office. Now don’t say any more 
naughty things, if the pies ave plain.” 

I tried to compose myself to deny the charge ; and after screaming 
out again part of what I did say, my eccentric companion snatched 
away the trumpet with the remark: “ What have the Highlands got to 
do with it? I thought you were talking of pie-crust. Have you read 
Dr. Johnson’s tour to the Hebrides? Here it is,” placing it in my 
hands ; “don’t drop my mark out—I read it through once a year. 
How he hated Scotland! But Washington Irving went rather beyond 
him, for Ze said that the Scotch hills were so painfully bare, a good 
sized fly walking on the edge of one could be distinctly seen. Now 
that, my dear, is what I call an exaggerated expression ; I don’t like 
exaggerated expressions, nor exaggerated people.” 

“How do you get along then,” said I rather saucily, “with Dr. 
Johnson’s ponderous sentences ? They often seem very much like 
bringing out a cannon to kill a fly.” 

“ Now that is an entire falsehood!” exclaimed the old lady indig- 
nantly, “manufactured by some of his enemies, of course. I never 
heard of his killing flies in my life, and I don’t believe he would do 
such a thing. And now, dearie, by way of changing the subject, 
have you read the Excursion e” 

“ Is it like ‘Mary had a Little Lamb’?” I asked, in what I con- 
sidered a very distinct voice. 

“*Lamb!’” repeated Miss Littleday in amazement ; “ why, bless 
me, child! Lamb never wrote the Zxcursion / A very good man, my 
dear, but nothing of a poet. Here, you must get acquainted with 
Wordsworth.” And she reached down a ponderous volume from an 
upper shelf in her closet, that looked bulky enough to contain every- 
thing the seer of Rydal Mount had ever written. 
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Miss Littleday’s room was a perfect model of neatness ; and had 
all her various belongings been so many living creatures, they could 
scarcely have received more tender care. Wrappings and counter- 
wrappings innumerable enveloped all her garments to protect them 
from the least speck of dust, and a change of toilet could be no trifling 
undertaking for her. She was getting ready by degrees for the ortho- 
dox walk after a bath; and first, a funny little Shaker bonnet, that 
had an expression of its own and suited her exactly, was taken from 
a shelf, which it had all to itself, and unrolled from its covering of 
linen. This covering was carefully folded, and laid away until the 
Shaker should be restored to its place. 

“T’ll show you my best bonnet,” said Miss Littleday, as she dis- 
appeared in the depths of her closet ; “ for grand occasions, my dear, 
. which I do not suppose ever take place in Arragon. I don’t believe 
in band-boxes,” she continued, “ never did ; but I d believe in plenty 
of linen. There! you don’t often see a bonnet like that xow.” 

It was of the finest Leghorn, and must have cost a small fortune 
in its day; but that day had long been over, and it was chiefly 
’ valuable now as a genuine antique. It was trimmed with purple satin 


and very costly lace ; but in spite of its richness, it was a structure © 


that I should not care to walk beside in a city street. 

The owner reverently restored it to its wrappings without further 
comment, and having drawn forth a small, old-fashioned cape from 
another chrysalis, ana a sun-umbrella from its oil-skin case, she in- 
quired if I were ashamed to walk with an old woman? For reply, 
1 picked up my sundown, that was by no means cherished like Miss 
Littleday’s Shaker, and we started off together. 

“ Here comes some water-cure wimmin!” shouted a white-headed 
boy, as we passed the gate where he was playing ; “ come and see ’em, 
mammy! Ain’t they funny-lookin’?” 

Tke mother hastened to the door with a frying-pan in her hand, to 
stare at us as though we had been stray animals from some travelling 
menagerie. 

Miss Littleday of course did not hear these remarks, and she 
smiled benevolently on the boy, and nodded pleasantly at his mother. 

“T guess that one’s crazy,” said the latter, as she gazed with 
especial interest at my venerable companion. 

‘“‘T hope, my dear,” said the old lady, seeing that I made no ad- 
vances to the engaging infant, “ that you do not agree with the writer 
who said that ‘ the best place for children was wherever she was not’? 
That was a nice little boy.” 

Truly it is sometimes an advantage to be deaf. 

With the exception of this pleasing episode, scarcely a human 
being was visible. It seemed to be a law in Arragon that no one 
should be seen at the front windows; and for all the signs of life 
about the dwellings, it might be supposed that the Lady Godiva rode 
through the place daily. 

“Now,” said Miss Littleday, as we approached a turning, “ suppose 
we try Nature, honey, in preference to art. This road leads to the 
woods,” 

I certainly had no fancy for art as represented in Arragon: the 
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houses being built close upon the street, and looking like the edifices 
that children draw upon their slates. And the turning soon brought 
us to a pleasant lane, full of clover and yellow butterflies, and sweet 
summer sights and sounds. A Virginia fence separated us from a 
pretty piece of woodland; but we effected an ignominious sort of 
entrance between the bars, and sat down on a log to enjoy our sur- 
roundings. 

“This is not walking, I suppose,” said my companion, “ but it is 
breathing, and that will answer the purpose quite as well. What a 
dreadful way they have at the Cure of inhaling the air, as they 
call it, filling the lungs with such an effort, and then throwing 
it out again. Jtried it one day until I got black in the face, and 
Miss Wood had to pound me within an inch of my life to bring me 
to again. I have learned, sweetheart, just to skim off the cream of 
the establishment, and let the rest of it go.” 

A very sensible idea, I thought—only I had not yet discovered 
any cream, except that furnished by the cows. 

“Dr. Johnson says that we should keep our friendships in repair,” 
pursued the old lady, “and I cannot tell you, my dear, how glad I 
am to have met you, and especially in this wilderness. I like natura/ 
people, and people who don’t overwhelm me with talking.” 

I certainly was free from this vice ; and had I been inclined to long 
discourses, the ear-trumpet would have effectually quenched my 
eloquence. 

Miss Littleday was soon hopping about like some active bird in 
quest of wood-treasures ; and she brought me so many specimens of 
leaves and roots, with such learned botanical discussions on their 
natures and habits, that it seemed a pity to waste it all on one listener ; 
she should have had a platform and an audience. 

The sweet, piney odor was very pleasant and dreamy; but dinner- 
time approached, and I was getting hungry. It seemed a piece of 
refined cruelty in Miss Wood to give me an appetite without the 
means of satisfying it; for Arragon was a cold, backward region, 
where summer vegetables and fruits scarcely made their appearance 
before autumn ; and even when they did come, there was no one 
with sufficient enterprise to have them for sale. Everything of the 
kind had to be imported from the nearest city, fifty miles away ; and 
the generous little woman spent sums on her table that would have 
kept two of the same size, in civilised regions, supplied with any 
luxury. 

On our way back we encountered Uncle Jared, burdened with a 
huge can of oil, who informed us that “ he had laid out to light us up 
at the Cure, if it was possible, but it took a power of kerosene to do 
2 

“That is a very good man, my dear,” said Miss Littleday confi- 
dentially, “‘ but not very sharp, poor fellow!” 

I glanced around in some alarm, for the “poor fellow” had 
halted just behind us to adjust his can for carrying it to better ad- 
vantage ; and as I caught his eye, he tapped his forehead signifi- 
cantly, and winked hard toward my companion. ‘The thought sud- 
denly flashed upon me that he was not quite right himself ; and I be- 
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gan to wonder if I had got into a lunatic-asylum as well as a 
water-cure, 


A little excitement began to stir in the establishment ; one of the 
bath-girls having declared that she encountered a ghost on the stairs 
at early dawn, that pointed its finger at her and glared with terrible 
eyes ; and all the other damsels gathered around her and declared 
what they would severally do under the circumstances. I thought 
it probable that if anything Aad been seen, it was only the prime-min- 
ister indulging in his favorite air-bath out of his proper quarters. But 
any sort of event was not to be despised in this very uneventful place ; 
and groups of sheeted figures whispered mysteriously at bath-hours, 
while the handmaidens were ready to take alarm at the slightest 
causes. 

Miss Flint, the serious-looking woman, who was half-patient and 
half-“ help,” caught the fever; and one morning while busy in my 
room, she approached me mysteriously, and said: “I don’t want 
that she should know, but —J saw zt last night !” 

“ What was it?” I asked skeptically. “Was it the old white cat?” 

Miss Flint shook her head solemnly. “’Twan’t a mite like the 
white cat, Miss Bolton ; should think it was nigh ten feet high, and 
it had an awful glare into its eyes. After all the folks was in bed I 
went down to the store-closet, and there, right on the dinin’-room 
table, stood the sperrit, all wrapped in white, and holdin’ out its arm 
this way.” ‘The attitude struck by the speaker reminded me forcibly 
of a wooden machine. 

“T was most scar’t to death,” she continued ; “ but I shot up-stairs, 
and left the critter (whatever it was) standin’ there like a stature. 
Seems queer what’s the good of ghosts pokin’ round in that way 
and frightenin’ folks out of their senses.” 

It was a little puzzling certainly, but nevertheless I laughed at 
Miss Flint, until the worthy woman devoutly hoped that I would see 
“it” for myself. I did not feel altogether easy, after such repeated 
testimonies that something queer was going on in the house; but as 
pride prevented me from closing my door at night, which had hitherto 
been left open that I might have the benefit of the light in the hall, 
I was punished accordingly. 

The moon was at the full, and the nights were too exquisite for 
sleeping ; but sleeping I was, and soundly, when, through the 
mysterious influence of a fixed stare, I became conscious that I was 
not alone in the room. I opened my eyes suddenly, and beheld an 
ungainly apparition perched on my trunk, as on a pedestal, with 
great unearthly eyes glaring directly atme. A sheet partly enveloped 
this object, and the figure was bent forward with outstretched arms, 
and one foot poised in air —the attitude of the Flying Mercury. A 
cold horror crept over me, and that inability to move or scream which 
makes nightmare so terrible. I closed my eyes again, hoping it 
might be an illusion that would soon disappear ; but after what seemed 
like a long period of suspense, I ventured on another investigation, 
and met the same stony gaze. 

I could bear it no longer ; but regaining my voice with a desperate 
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effort, I sent forth shriek upon shriek. I had hitherto entertained 
but a faint idea of my powers of screaming; but the figure seemed 
in nowise disturbed by my proceedings, and suggested the horrible 
idea that it was destined to be a fixture on my trunk. I did not dare 
to stir from my position, and I was fast losing all consciousness, when 
Miss Wood came to the rescue, and most of the inmates appeared in 
the background to afford all the aid that could be given by hard 
staring. 

The little doctress was very pale as she glanced at the sheeted 
Mercury, but quite calm and collected ; and unceremoniously dis- 
missing the white-draped crowd to their beds, she walked directly up 
to the intruder, saying, in a matter-of-fact voice, as she laid her hand 
upon him: ‘Come with me, Uncle Jared ; I will show you a better 
place than this.” 

Uncle Jared! If I had not been so terrified I might have recognised 
those strongly-marked features; but dress certainly does change a 
person, or rather it was the want of itin this instance. My adventure 
was immediately divested of all approach to the supernatural ; but I 
was now quite as much puzzled as I had hitherto been frightened. 
What could have brought the man to his present predicament ? 

“ But, Semanthy,” remonstrated the spectre, “ 1’m a marble statute 
— Mercury on a fly ; and marble statutes don’t move, you know.” 

This one did, however, for Miss Wood possessed a remarkable 
power over him ; and she soon persuaded him to descend from the 
trunk, and take a line of march, under her escort, not to his usual 
sleeping apartment, but to a room up-stairs, where she could keep an 
eye upon him. 

““T have suspected this for some time,” said Miss Wood, in our 
after conversation upon the last edition of the Flying Mercury ; “ that is, 
I have suspected some derangement of the brain, although I did not 
dream of its taking this strangeshape. Uncle Jared is quite harmless ; 
but he has been very studious lately, devouring with great eagerness 
everything relating to works of art. He has even undertaken 
modelling on a small scale; and his performance, to-night, was an 
attempt at illustrating one of the masterpieces with which his mind 
is filled.” 

“ But I do not see,” said I, with very little sympathy for Mr. 
Wardleham’s aspirations, “why he should select my room to Jose in. 
If he confined himself to the privacy of his own apartment, it would 
not matter, but this wandering in a sheet at midnight is no joke.” 

“I do not believe he selected this room,” replied Miss Wood, “ or 
even realised that it was yours. He was undoubtedly attracted by 
the trunk, as affording so desirable a pedestal ; and I have no idea 
that he was at all conscious of your presence. I do not consider him 
insane ; he attends to his duties as thoroughly as possible ; I think he 
is to be regarded more in the light of a sleep-walker.” 

I did not care, however, to have him walking into my room ; and 
I resolved, for the future, to keep my door closed and fastened at 
night. 


Miss Wood’s theory respecting the “harmlessness” of Uncle 
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Jared was most unpleasantly refuted. I do not know what course of 
treatment she pursued with him ; but he seemed for a while to sus- 
pend his illustrations of ancient art, and to spend his nights quietly 
in his own room. There came a night, however, when a vehement 
pounding on my door aroused me in the middle of a dream ; and 
rather fearing another escapade on the part of the prime-minister, I 
opened it cautiously, to confront Miss Wood, whose face, pale and 
resolute, told me at once that something dreadful had happened. 

“Do not be alarmed,” she said, in answer to my wild eyes, “ but 
dress as quickly as possible. Fire has broken out up-stairs (thank 
Heaven! it is not below), but there will be abundance of time to get 
all out safely. I am going about quietly to the different rooms, and 
I hope there will be no unnecessary noise and confusion.” She had 
glided off and left me standing in amaze. It seemed like a dreadful 
dream, as I had hitherto considered myself far more in danger from 
the element of water than that of fire ; and I cast a bewildered glance 
around the room at my various belongings. But the dreadful cry of 
“Fire! Fire!” resounding through the house, and taken up and re- 
peated to the farthest limits of the village; the tramp, tramp, of 
quick, heavy footsteps on the stairs; the sounds of an unusual 
crowd without and within; the cries for water, for Miss Wood, for 
everybody in the Cure ; a sudden crash, of the roof, of a piece of fur- 
niture, or the stairway perhaps—all this seemed to deepen and in- 
tensify every moment ; and with a very faint consciousness of pos- 
sessing any property whatever, I seized my purse and my sundown, 
and rushed to the veranda. 

It was swarming both with outsiders and insiders ; and I gazed 
wildly at the frightened faces around me, scarcely able to distinguish 
one from another. Miss Littleday hovered in the door of her 
apartment, and beckoned me to join her, as she darted inside to 
make a fresh addition to her luggage. “1 won’t leave,” said she, 
firmly, “until the walls are hot ; and it seems to me, honey, that you 
might have carried something more away with you.” 

I did not know what I had ; and now that I had gotten into the 
very midst of the confusion and excitement, I was powerless to take 
any farther steps. 

The figure which the old lady presented was a striking one; she 
retained her night-dress, and encased herself besides in three different 
layers of “ gowns,” as she called them, each one shorter than the 
other ; on her head was perched the Shaker bonnet ; a parasol was 
grasped in one hand, and a volume of Dr. Johnson in the other. 
‘These last articles she dropped occasionally to arrange her side- 
combs and make sure that they were all there. She was in continual 
motion, now taking up this, and now that; but, as events proved, 
with a very indefinite idea of what she was doing. 

Having left my eccentric friend for a few moments, I returned, to 
find her engaged in a pitched battle with an able-bodied your® man, 
who had pushed himself into her room with the most benevolent in- 
tentions, and begun a vigorous onslaught upon her goods and chattels. 
Things were being constantly flung from the upper windows, under 
the impression that breaking them to pieces would be better than the 
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chance of burning ; and the youth in question, attracted probably by 
the old lady’s venerable appearance, had chivalrously rushed in to do 
as much for her. It seemed, however, that he began operations by 
tossing the best bonnet out of the window; and a small trunk was 
about to follow, when Miss Littleday seized his active arm with the 
indignant remonstrance: ‘‘ Stop! young man, I won’t have my things 
treated in this way. I’m obliged to you all the same, but I really 
can’t stand this; I am not accustomed to having my property 
thrown out of the window.” 

She had actually wrested the trunk from his grasp, and the as- 
tonished Arragonese departed to give his assistance where it would 
be better appreciated ; while Miss Littleday triumphantly mounted 
guard over her neatly-arranged possessions, and seemed to prefer 
losing them in the flames to the rough treatment of would-be 
rescuers. 

But where was Miss Wood? Up-stairs, working hard to save 
what property she could from the hungry fire, that had originated in 
a small room just back of her office, where she had put Uncle Jared 
that she might keep a watch upon him. He had broken loose, how- 
ever, without her knowledge, seized a candle that had stood in the 
passage-way near her door, and set his curtains on fire in an attempt 
to carry the candle on his head. The frame house had burned like 
tinder, and all attempts to stop the flames were unavailing. Very few 
things were saved, and there was even difficulty in getting some of 
the most helpless sick ones safely out. The last I saw of Miss Wood 
she was tenderly guiding the steps of some infirm patients to the 
village hotel, which would accommodate a large portion of the fugi- 
tives ; while the others were to be quartered at different places in 
the town. 

Miss Littleday was finally persuaded to give up the ship ; and we 
found ourselves walking off under the protection of a good-natured, 
middle-aged man, who had kindly volunteered to provide us with a 
shelter. ‘ We can fix you for one night anyhow,” said he, “if you’ve 
a mind to try it ; and when daylight comes you can shift for your- 
selves, if you don’t like your quarters. P’rhaps they might eat you 
more to your fancy up to the hotel ; but my old woman will do her 
best.” 

We were conducted to a very neat white house that stood on a 
side road ; and a nice, motherly-looking woman opened the door for 
us, with an expression of great sympathy in her face, as she ex- 
claimed: “Walk right in, do /— seems cruel for folks to be burned 
out of their very beds at this time of night. How them flames has 
been roarin’ and shootin’ up into the sky! I’ve been settin’ here and 
Watchin’ of ’em ever sence they begun. I’ve offen pitied you ladies 
up to the Cure, thinkin’ you’d be washed to pieces some day ; but 
who’d ever mistrusted your gettin’ on fire!” 

I w@ still in a maze, but became gradually conscious of the fact 
that some strange object was tightly grasped in one hand ; upon ex- 
amination, it proved to be Miss Littleday’s trumpet! How it came 
into my possession I could not imagine ; but the old lady seized it, 
and said in a deeply grateful voice: “ My dear child! I can’t help 
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telling you that you are the most considerate young person I ever 
saw. Who else would ever have thought of the old woman’s ear- 
trumpet at such a time?—especially when the old fool could not 
think of it herself.” 

This undeserved praise was quite unbearable ; and I exerted my few 
remaining powers to reply that I didn’t “think ” of it. 

“Of course you don’t think anything of it, my dove,” said Miss 
Littleday, “ but 7 do ; so just please to say no more about it.” 

“Deef, is she ?” asked our hostess, who had watched our proceed- 
ings with considerable interest. ‘Poor old body! looks as chirk, 
though, as any of ’em, for what I can see. Has she been deef all her 
life ?” 

“T guess, wife,” observed our protector very sensibly, “that the 
ladies will be glad to get to their beds.” 

“Certainly,” she replied; “I'll take ’em right up now, unless 
they’d choose some supper first.” 

We declined this proposition, and followed our hostess to two 
exquisitely-neat rooms, opening into each other, and containing 
wonderful triumphs in the patchwork line. Having informed us that 
her name was “ Miss Salters,” and that her husband was “ Deacon 
Salters,” and besought us to ask for anything we wanted, our kind 
entertainer left us to repose. 

Miss Littleday laid aside her Shaker bonnet, took off her three 
“gowns,” and seating herself on the floor, clasped her arms around 
her knees, and delivered her sentiments as follows: 

“Well, my rosebud, when we took our last meal at the Cure, who 
would have thought that the next meal would be taken here? Poor 
Miss Wood! she is under the juniper-tree, my dear—under the 
juniper-tree.” 

I gazed at my venerable friend in mute bewilderment; and she 
added, by way of explanation: “ Elijah sat under a juniper-tree, you 
know, when he gave up everything for lost ; and all the little woman’s 
prospects are burned to the ground. I don’t know, on the whole,” 
she continued, “but that it is rather a good thing for some of the 
people there ; for it is in the nature of water-cures to keep one stay- 
ing on and on, unless dislodged by some shock, such as an earth- 
quake or a fire. Prisoners, you know, have been set free by the 
burning of their prisons.” 

I thought of winding my watch, but found that I had none to wind ; 
and Miss Littleday was in the same condition. But another discovery 
that she soon made seemed to agitate her still more —one of her 
side-combs was missing. I tried to comfort her with a hair-pin, but 
she looked upon this as a very poor substitute. I suggested a shop- 
ping tour to the village on the morrow. 

“* My dear,” she replied, with a dubious shake of her head, “I don’t 
believe they would know what I meant if I asked for such a thing in 
the shop here ; they don’t even grow on every bush in the city. Side- 
combs are a kind of heirloom in our family ; my grandmother wore 
side-combs, and my mother wore them, and so long as they are to be 
had I shall wear them.” The little figure, with its air of rigid deter- 
mination, as though the wearing of side-combs had been a positive 
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virtue, was very comical; but she started up suddenly, as the clock 
doled forth one, with the remark: 

“ Now, my singing-bird, we were put here to go to bed ; and if we 
sit up all night we can’t undo the fire. So, good-night, sugar-cane ; 
you can sleep under the rising-sun and I’ll take the stars.” This 
referred to the artistic designs on our respective bed-covers ; and 
presently we had plunged into the feathery depths of Mrs. Salters’ 
best beds, and found them the very antipodes of our rocky couches 
at the water-cure. 

It seemed to me that I had just fallen into a doze, when my com- 
panion’s voice sounded in my ear: “Come, my lark, we had better 
bestir ourselves ; country people keep early hours, and as we have no 
watches to guide us, there is danger of our getting behindhand.” 

I dressed hurriedly, like one in a dream; and discovered, for the 
first time, that my outer wardrobe consisted of a white dress in which 
I had made my escape the night before. This would be useful for 
travelling, and for the wear and tear to be encountered before I could 
reach that point. I felt like appropriating Miss Littleday’s favorite 
comment on her own performances, “ What a fool I am! ”— and 
when I saw that the only head-covering remaining to me was a “ sun- 
down” of unwieldy proportions, my contempt for my executive 
powers in an emergency sensibly increased. 

We walked down stairs, but found no signs of human occupancy, 
until our hostess put a night-capped head through the door of her 
sleeping-room and asked if any one was sick. At the same moment, 
we glanced at a clock on the mantelpiece, and found that it was just 
about to strike four! 

“ Now, wife,” said Mr. Salters, appearing in full toilet, “I call that 
a good joke to have the ladies up before you.” 

“We were afraid,” I stammered, as it was not easy to make Miss 
Littleday understand, “ that we should be late and give you trouble. 
We left our watches behind, and could not tell the time.” 

“ My sakes!” was the reply, “that’s an out-and-out shame, when 
you might have carried ’em so easy. But mebbe they'll turn up yet. 
We generally calculate to breakfast after the Deacon gets through 
with his chores at the barn ; but I guess we’ll have it earlier to-day, 
for fear you'll feel faint-like, havin’ your sleep cut off so at both ends. 
Now, what shall I cook for you?” she continued, hospitably. “ Water- 
cure vittles always seem jest like so much chicken-feed, but I can get 
up some brown mush, if you say so.” 

I explained to my companion that Mrs. Salters desired to know if 
we wanted water-cure diet ; and the old lady’s expression was quite 
amusing as she said, emphatically, “The only time I ever take water- 
cure food is when I can’t get anything else to eat. I am quite ready 
to do justice to a civilised breakfast.” 

Before long, the delicious odor of real Mocha, a perfume that I had 
nearly forgotton, was quite apparent ; and Miss Littleday sniffed the 
aroma with evident enjoyment, as she exclaimed : “ Don’t talk to me 
of clover-fields and new-mown hay—they can’t equal ¢Aat/ Don’t 
you feel revived, honey, and stirred up to great things? It is my 
opinion that brains don’t flourish on a spoon-diet.” 
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The breakfast-table was bountifully spread with everything that it 
was possible to put on for breakfast. There were great dishes of 
eggs, boiled and fried, stewed chicken, and two or three kinds of 
warm cakes, with the fragrant coffee crowning all, forming a banquet 
the like of which had not refreshed our vision in a long while. 

“ Now do set to,” said Mrs. Salters, benevolently, “ and clear off 
every mite that’s on the table. You must be half-starved on spoon- 
vittles.” 

The Deacon was not much of a talker, but he kept a watchful eye 
on our plates, and replenished them with quiet determination, in spite 
of our remonstrances. “ You got a heap of back eatin’ to make up,” 
said he. ‘“ Semanthy Wood is a smart woman, and a good woman 
too, but I shouldn’t like to board with her.” 

Everything about the premises was beautifully neat, and we soon 
discovered that we had been particularly fortunate in falling into 
such good hands. The party at the hotel fared indifferently, and 
were, besides, under Miss Wood’s watchful eye ; while two or three 
stragglers in a house near us seemed to have been put on a diet of 
hard gingerbread. 

The village store produced but little to supply our wants in the way 
of clothing ; and Miss Littleday was supremely disgusted with the 
miserable little side-comb that was displayed to her in triumph. It 
was too short and too wide, and not at all what it should be, except 
that it was a side-comb. It fell out, on an average, every five 
minutes ; and it seemed to me that, with considerably less provocation, 
I should have thrown it out of the window. 

I was obliged to be satisfied with a travelling-dress of green ging- 
ham ; while Miss Littleday possessed herself of a shaw] the like of 
which I had never seen before. The milliner’s stock did not suit us 
any better; and we mortally offended that high-priestess of fashion 
by culling the superabundant flowers from the bonnets we selected, 
and divested them of the cotton-lace, and spun-glass danglers that 
threatened our eyes. 

After a glance at the village dressmaker, I concluded to put the 
green gingham together myself, and soon spoiled one waist and three 
sleeves in that laudable endeavor. 

“To think, my dear,” said my companion in misfortune, “that we 
should be obliged to go off, like turtles, with all we have on our 
backs!” 

A bright hope arose for Miss Littleday that was cruelly dashed to 
the ground. We were called down to the door at the summons of a 
small boy, who carried a large parcel covered with linen, and had 
been informed that it belonged to us. Such is the selfishness of 
human nature that I hoped it might prove to be one of my® more 
serviceable dresses, or some available outer garment; but the first 
glance dispelled any such illusion, and Miss Littleday joyfully pounced 
upon it forthwith. The linen wrappings were decidedly the worse 
for the night-dew and their contact with mother-earth, but the precious 
Leghorn might prove to be intact ; and the delighted owner thanked 
the boy again and again, and presented him with a handsome testi- 
monial in the shape of currency. As I noticed the urchin’s expres- 
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sion of joyous astonishment, I wondered which was the more pleased 
of the two. 

Miss Littleday seemed to step on air as she mounted the stairs 
with her prize ; and she began very cautiously to remove the wrappers, 
longing, yet fearing, to know the condition of her bonnet. Suddenly 
there was a sharp scream, which I immediately repeated with interest, 
as a robust-looking frog jumped to the ground and turned a somer- 
sault, now over my feet, now over Miss Littleday’s, and then viciously 
disappeared, no one knew where. It was a great deal worse not to 
see the unprepossessing reptile than to have him gambolling before 
our eyes, for there was no telling where he might stow himself; and 
I instituted a vigorous search for the intruder, while my companion 
ran to the open window with her partly-exhumed treasure, and shook 
it violently to dislodge any other squatters that might have taken a 
fancy to it. 

I was busily peering into all the shaded parts of the room after 
that wretched frog, ready to scream and retreat ignominiously if he 
should show himself, when a sound of hopeless horror and despair 
from Miss Littleday called me to her side. She was gazing from the 
window, with empty hands, and I involuntarily gazed too. Just below 
us, that most playful and impudent of animals, a black-and-tan terrier, 
was frisking about with that dignified-looking Leghorn in a sort of 
wild ecstasy. He had torn it entirely from the wrappings, and torn 
the wrappings in shreds; he had snatched off a bow here and a bit 
of lace there ; he snapped it up in his teeth and shook it violently ; 
he stuck it up on one end and knocked it over ; he ran his head into 
it, and scampered around with only the ends of his small black legs 
visible ; he returned to his first position, and rolled over and over in 
the bonnet to get rid of it; he frantically chewed off large mouthfuls 
of straw, and conducted himself altogether like a perfectly insane and 
viciously-disposed little quadruped. 

“ Put that down, sir! this instant!” screamed the indignant owner, 
in a very fierce voice ; but the terrier appeared to interpret this as an 
encore and redoubled his efforts. The old lady suddenly made a 
frantic rush down-stairs, and returned with the crown of her bonnet 
and a shred or two of lace. The black-and-tan dog scampered off 
to parts unknown ; and as he did not belong to Mrs. Salters, and that 
lady disclaimed all knowledge of him, he seemed to have appeared 
for the express purpose of making a wreck of that wonderful Leghorn. 

“T am afraid, honey, that I made an idol of it,” said Miss Littleday, 
sighing over her loss. I could not help thinking that, if this were the 
case, it was the ugliest idol I had ever seen. 

“La!” said Mrs. Salters, as she good-naturedly came to hunt for 
the frog, “’twouldn’t hurt you a mite ; the critter’s as harmless as a 
chicken.” And having found the cause of the trouble, she coolly 
carried it off in her hand, to our infinite relief. 

The good lady conducted herself, throughout our sojourn of three 
days, as she had a special mission to feed us to the utmost verge of 
our capabilities ; and yet on my asking, at Miss Littleday’s request, 
for our bill, she bashfully requested me to “get out !”— adding that 
“she hadn’t got no bill agin us; we hadn’t ett enough to keep two 
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birds [her birds, I thought, must be of the vulture order], and ’twould 
seem right down mean to charge folks for board when they’d jest 
been skinned by a fire.” ‘This referred, not to our physical condition, 
as might be supposed, but to our loss of property. 

After consulting together, Miss Littleday and I made another ex- 
cursion to the “store” and purchased a rocking-chair, which threw 
Mrs. S. into an overpowering state of admiration and gratitude. 
“The very thing the settin’-room wanted!” she declared ; “she had 
hankered after such a chair for quite a spell, but the Deacon couldn’t 
seem to sense it.” 

It was really sad to say good-bye to Miss Wood, and leave her in 
such doleful circumstances ; but she was not at all “under the juniper 
tree,” and had already made arrangements for a new and improved 
building for her water-cure. We had, too, the satisfaction of hearing 
that Uncle Jared was safely disposed of with some friends at a dist- 
ance, and a younger and saner man was ready to take his place of 
steward and prime-minister. 

Miss Littleday began her journey with me, but switched off, after 
an hour or two, to her Western home, saying, as she left me: “ Now, 
my dove, take good care of yourself, and be sure to write to me 
whenever you can; but don’t expect any answers, for no one ever 
gets a letter out of me except at the point of the bayonet. Good-bye, 
my dewdrop ; and in the words of the poet — 

‘When this you see, 
Remember me.’” 

The cherished volume of Dr. Johnson, which she had rescued from 
the flames, was deposited in my unwilling hands ; and feeling about 
as grateful as the recipient of a stray baby, I watched the departing 
figure of my quaint old friend, who vanished in a cloud of “ nods and 
becks and wreathed smiles.” 

Many ridiculous pictures of my appearance to the eyes of my 
astonished friends at the Philadelphia depot were drawn for me after 
my return, in which the green gingham dress, that remarkable bonnet, 
the thick volume in calfskin, and a large apple, also thrust upon me 
by my eccentric friend and retained unconsciously, had more than 
justice done them. 

“Where did you get that dreadful dress?” was the first question 
asked me ; “and from what brain emanated the remarkable style of 
architecture expressed in its making up?” 

Now, if any one had admired the fit (as I fondly hoped they would, 
for it was my first attempt), I was prepared modestly to acknowledge 
the workmanship ; but to this unflattering query I meekly replied 
that it was made in Arragon. 

“Of course,” they observed ; “what could be expected from such 
a place?” And then I was hurried into the carriage, that I might 
not disgrace my family by receiving undesirable attentions from 
street-boys or corner-loafers. 

My adventures and losses subsequently excited very little sym-+ 
pathy ; the general feeling being plainly expressed, that it served me 
just right for being weak enough to go to a Water-Cure. 


ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 
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THE GREAT DESERT OF LUNEBERG. 


cé 


OOK!” said my friend, suddenly. “We are in the midst of 
the Great Liineberger Heide (heath), and yonder is the 
church-spire of Uelzen.” 

Gazing from the window of the railway carriage, I beheld a vast 
expanse of level country, stretching on all sides to the far-away horizon 
of low wooded uplands, and covered with a sparse growth of black- 
looking wiry grass and stunted heather (Zrica). Interspersed were 
white sandy patches, where not even the heather would grow, and 
low-lying marshy tracts of black peat, with here and there a verdant 
oasis, from amid whose foliage peeped the red-tiled roofs of little 
villages and hamlets. Every slight rise and swell of the ground was 
tinged with the purple and blue of the harebell and heather; while 
long rows of linden, beech, and Lombardy poplar, stretching across 
the flat expanse, marked the roads from village to village. Dark, 
solemn fir-forests shut in the great level as though it had been a lake, 
and a bright little river glistened here and there in tortuous meander- 
ings, marking its course with a line of vivid green. This was the 
great Liineberger Heide, of the very existence of which I had until 
this day been ignorant; yet may I confess it without shame, since 
even in Germany the “Great Desert of Liineberg ” is beyond its own 
borders almost a Pays inconnu. Wherefore, I rejoiced exceedingly 
that chance had directed my footsteps hither, where commercial 
travellers are never seen, and the fashionable tourist is a creature of 
unknown species. 

In the very heart of the Great Heath lies Uelzen, a little, wonder- 
fully clean, wonderfully quiet old town, looking as though it had ages 
ago been forgotten by the world and left stranded here in the midst 
of the desert. And in fact, until the new Hamburg and Hanover rail- 
road passed near it and brought it to light, like some ploughed-up 
antediluvian fossil, it was an almost forgotten place. Even now the 
thunder of the iron horse, as he rushes on his triumphant way, has 
barely aroused it from its centuries’-long slumber. At first, it started 
awake and stared and rubbed its eyes, and slowly bestirring itself, 
made an effort to do something ; built a brewery and a new hotel, in 
anticipation of the people who never came ; and then, as finding its 
efforts vain, quietly settled again to repose. And so it lies, in a dull 
dreamy state of existence, from which it is probably destined never 
to be awakened. 

Of the numbers of people who are daily swept past this obscure 
town, lying as flat upon the Heide as a toy-village upon a parlor-floor, 
how many are aware that it was once a place of importance, a fortified 
city and the chosen residence of sovereigns? Yet so itis; and the 
little town, scarcely a mile in circumference, is more than a thousand 
years old. Long ago, when Mayence and Cologne were simply 
Roman fortresses, and Diisseldorf undreamed of, Uelzen was a set- 
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tlement of one of the barbarous Northern tribes, who have left their 
footprints in the sands of the desert and in the surrounding forests . 
Then came the mystical Huenen, the fair-haired Saxons, and the 
marauding Danes, until somewhere in the twelfth century it became 
a fortified city, and the residence of the princely g¢house of Brunswick- 
Liineberg, whose tombstones and effigies still adorn its Marienkirche. 
And not until their residence was transferred to Hanover did the 
little town lose its dignity and importance, and sink into a deserted 
and forgotten old age. 

Uelzen lies on the Ilmenau, a branch of the Elbe, which running 
the whole length of the Heide, marks its tortuous course with a line 
of rich emerald-green meadows and woodlands, contrasting strangely 
with the surrounding bare plain. The stream, which is narrow, rapid, 
and clear as crystal, not only encircles half the town, but pours its 
waters into the moat which surrounds it. Within this moat extend 
the ivy-covered ruins of the old fortifications ; and the space between, 
once ramparts, is now converted into private gardens, whence fruit- 
laden branches droop over the moat without. Pleasant is a stroll 
along its margin, where in the morning picturesquely-clad women 
stand knee-deep in the water, rinsing piles of snowy linen ; while later 
in the day, happy-looking mothers may be seen treating their little 
ones to a refreshing bath ere their evening’s repose ; and at all hours 
of the day glimpses are to be had on the opposite side of rustic para- 
dises of lilies and roses, wherein sit family groups of young girls and 
matrons, engaged in knitting and embroidery. Their cheerful voices 
are hushed at our approach, and they glance up curiously but shyly at 
the passing Americans —a wonderful sight in Uelzen. Very fair are 
these North-German girls, with an exquisite transparent delicacy of 
rose-and-lily complexion, blonde hair, and the lightest of blue eyes, 
wherein the large black pupil gleams like a ball of jet set in blue 
crystal. Yet their features are neither regular nor expressive, and the 
mouth in special is coarsely cut. Those of the upper class are well 
educated ; and I was pleased to find among them several who had 
been educated in England, and spoke the language correctly and 
fluently. There was also something very pleasant and refreshing in 
the modest-shyness and politeness of these well-bred German girls, 
contrasted with the confidence and pertness of their perhaps fairer 
and cleverer, and certainly “faster,” American sisters. 

Skirting the moat, we come to the remains of an ancient tower 
which once formed the chief defence of the city gate. Up the winding 
staircase we climb, pausing to look forth from some narrow loophole 
upon the far-stretching Heide without, and wondering what rude and 
half-savage faces had looked thence in ages past, watching the ap- 
proach of an enemy, while from the battlements above the crouching 
marksman had let fly his arrows in deadly aim. The old town (once 
a member of the Hanseatic League) has successfully withstood many 
an attack and siege, both of neighboring powers and foreign marau- 
ders, such as the Danes, who so often pillaged and destroyed the 
towns of North Germany. Close by the tower are the remains of the 
old city-gate, whence a broad, stone-paved, and comparatively modern 
Street runs straight through the centre of the town to the opposite 
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gate. There are other streets, dingy, narrow, and crooked, but clean 
as a kitchen-floor, wherein we see the antiquated and uncouth-looking 
houses which formed the “old town” in its days of ancient state. 
On their gables are carved quaint Latin inscriptions, and frequently 
the names of their*original owners together with the date of their 
erection. At the doors of some stand rude and weather-worn stone 
benches, adorned with figures of cherubs and goblins, whilst in front 
of others are three artificially-stunted lindens, resembling overgrown 
cabbages — the “ Three Lindens” and the Lion of Brunswick forming 
the coat-of-arms of Uelzen. 

“You must see our old Palace,” said the pretty Fraulein Emma 
Krohne, who delighted to act as cicerone to the appreciative American 
strangers; and she conducted us to a low two-storied, red-tiled 
building, with many-peaked gables, and rough walls of mingled brick 
and stone, crossed and recrossed with immense oaken beams, which 
once added to their strength, but are now crumbling and decayed. 
These beams still show the traces of rude carvings, and the projecting 
ends of thosz supporting the floors and roof are cut into grotesque 
faces. A low arched doorway, nearly a foot in thickness, and studded 
with iron spikes, forms the main entrance ; and above this is carved 
the following inscription, in Latin :—“ Christ, thou art my Door. If 
the Porter of Heaven, the Holy Spirit, is by me, then is open the way to my 
Father, the King.” 

Entering, we found ourselves in a large stone-paved hall, once 
hung round with armor. The iron hooks remain which supported 
these ; but now, in place of shields and helmets appeared sheep-skins 
and bags of wool, for the old palace is at present degraded into the 
storehouse of a wool-merchant. At one end of this long hall is a 
raised dais, such as we read of in descriptions of old Saxon halls in 
England, above which is carved the following text in Latin :—* Zhe 
King that faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne shall be established for- 
ever.” 

In one of the apartments we were shown a recess wherein was 
born, in 1506, Prince Ernst der Bekenner (The Confessor), who here 
first introduced the Reformed religion, and converted the chapels 
and convents of Uelzen into Protestant institutes. A century later 
the Palace, as indeed all Uelzen, suffered severely from a conflagra- 
tion, and we find carved on the inner roof-beam the following, in 
German :—“ Zhe venerable abode has at last, in the silence and darkness 
of night, been quickly and ruthlessly destroyed by the suffocating flames. 
Good God, be merciful to Frederic, Prince of Brunswick and Liineberg. 
1646.” And directly opposite, with the same date, “ God’s Son, help /” 

I could not ascertain the exact date of the erection of the Palace, 
yet we see that so far back as two centuries since it was considered 
“venerable.” How solidly built were those old edifices, thus to have 


defied time. The walls of this “ Prince’s House” are nearly three 
feet in thickness. ‘The inside surface is of the same rude masonry 
as without, and was formerly covered with arras of tapestry, some 
fragments of which are preserved in the Museum at Hanover. It 
consists simply of a web of coarse linen cloth, about eighteen inches 
in width, representing uncouth figures worked in colored threads, 
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generally the outlines alone being traced. It is an almost exact 
counterpart of our great-grandmothers’ “samplers,” which we have 
handed down to us, framed and glazed, as precious specimens of 
old-time art ; and indeed, this more modern work is but a continua- 
tion of the medizval tapestry of which we read so much. In those 
days things were intended more for use than for show; yet, looking 
upon this old palace and the adjoining Marienkirche, it is touching 
and almost pathetic to note the poor but elaborate attempts at adorn- 
ment, in the clumsy figures and grotesque arabesques carved upon 
the wood-work, and which, with the meagre tapestry, was doubtless 
magnificent in the eyes of semi-barbaric royalty. Thus doés the all- 
pervading love of the beautiful assert itself ; though it is curious to 
observe in what a grotesque form it is embodied by uncultivated 
races, and how gradually, with the advance of education and refine- 
ment, it attains to higher degrees of development. Between the 
Hottentot Venus, for instance, and that Athenian “ statue which en- 
chants the world,” what a vast difference exists! 

Every village in Germany has its church-spire; but the great 
tower of the A/arienkirche of Uelzen stands like the giant of its kind, 
a landmark for twenty miles around. Erected in 1200, it is outwardly 
a heavy, clumsy and exceedingly ugly structure ; but the interior, com- 
pleted several centuries later, presents a beautiful nave and transept, 
with lofty clustered columns, whence spring Gothic arches, crossing 
and recrossing each other in the most graceful and artistic manner. 
The carved galleries and long narrow Gothic windows of stained 
glass are superb ; and there is a very old and curious crucifix and 
altar-piece carved in wood, remnants of its former days of Romanism. 
The floor consists of vault-slabs, the inscriptions on most of which 
are nearly obliterated; and the lofty walls are covered with 
monumental tablets and effigies of the Princes and Dukes of the 
House of Brunswick-Liineburg and their families. Perceiving us 
interested in these relics, the ald sexton took us into the vaults below, 
where we enjoyed the privilege of looking upon two leaden sar- 
cophagi containing the royal ashes of a Prince and Princess of 
Brunswick, centuries old and covered with armorial bearings. “ From 
the throne, a coffin !” — the motto of some noble British house. What 
a lesson for poor plebeian humanity! But then, moralising upon such 
a subject is a thing so trite, and to others so tiresome, that I shall 
spare my readers the infliction. 

Sauntering leisurely through the almost deserted streets of Uelzen, 
we stopped to look at a quaint old building in the form of a cross, 
having a high peaked roof studded with dormer windows, and sur- 
mounted by a fantastic clock-tower. The arched entrance-door, 
shaded by three stunted lindens overhanging it like a bower, stood 
open, and my artist-eye was instantly caught by the scene within —a 
scene which appeared but the realisation of those picturesque interiors 
which are so familiar to us in the works of Dutch and German 
artists. Fancy a large stone-paved hall, with, facing us on the opposite 
side, a second arched doorway, giving a glimpse of an old-fashioned 
high-walled garden full of fruit-trees, amid which appears a little half- 
ruined chapel with Gothic windows. On the right as you enter is a 
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wide and massive carved oaken staircase, winding upward into 
obscurity ; while on the left appears a raised stone fireplace, projecting 
into the floor and spanned by an arch, which confines the smoke and 
allows it to escape up a yawning black cavity above. Before this 
stands an ancient dame stirring the contents of an iron cauldron, 
while in a neighboring recess are seated half-a-dozen old women 
busily spinning flax. The setting sunbeams streaming through a lofty 
Gothic window light up the rosy and wrinkled faces, the picturesque 
costumes, and the quaint distaffs, throwing the groups in strong relief 
against the obscurity of the recess. There was something almost 
weird-like in the picture, and we wondered what it could mean. Was 
the hunchbacked crone at the cauldron concocting some deadly 
charm? and were her venerable sisters at the distaffs spinning the 
evil threads of some unfortunate’s life? But as we looked, behold 
they smilingly rose, and curtseying low, answered to our inquiries that 
this was the old convent of St. Vitus, and that they themselves were 
poor pensioners on public charity. They took us over the convent, 
whose long narrow corridors and gloomy cloisters must in times past 
have produced anything but a cheering effect upon the minds of their 
occupants. Each of these cells is now converted into a bedroom for 
one of the present inmates ; and it was touching to witness the satis- 
faction and pride with which they pointed out to us all their little 
arrangements, and exhibited their scanty treasures of past and 
“ better days,” in shape of linen, books, and odd china. In each cell 
was a recess in the wall, formerly containing a crucifix, but now 
occupied by a Bible. In the large convent garden a certain portion 
of ground is allotted to each old woman, and they were delighted 
with our praises of the fine beds of vegetables, tastefully bordered 
with flowers. Under a pear-tree we found a venerable dame attending 
to a bee-hive, and at a rustic table near sat another, busily knitting 
while reading an old volume of Thomas a Kempis. ‘The chapel con- 
nected with the convent was to usa perfect treasure-house of anti- 
quities. ‘The style of building resembles that of the Palace, with 
which it is coeval ; the floor and walls are covered with monumental 
tablets plentifully emblazoned with coats-of-arms ; and there was a 
most curious altar-piece of the twelfth century, representing the Holy 
Family, the Apostles and the Wise Men, all grouped together. ‘This 
was of wood, elaborately carved and ingeniously colored. Below it 
was a large oil-painting of a somewhat later date, illustrating the 
Feast of Pentecost. In one corner of this appears the device of the 
artist, while in another is emblazoned the coat-of-arms of the noble- 
man by whose order it was painted as a gift to the convent. Both the 
picture and the carving, but especially the latter, though crude and 
clumsily executed, struck me as being infinitely superior to many of 
a similar date which I had seen in churches of much more pretension. 
The stained windows were in themselves a study. One of these rep- 
resents the bishop who caused the chapel to be built, kneeling and 
presenting to St. Peter a model of the same as the price of his ad- 
mission into heaven, Contrasting with this holy humility is the op- 
posite window, gorgeous with his armorial bearings. One device 
depicted an angel with uplifted sword, toward whom the same prelate, 
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apparently, was dragging by main force a donkey whose back seemed 
breaking beneath the wetght of a huge bag of money, the amount of 
the same being very distinctly inscribed on the bag. Possibly, this 
was in commemoration of such a gift to the church, in atonement for 
some sin supposed to have excited Divine wrath. From the roof of 
the chapel hung a curious lamp in shape of a ship, presented seven 
centuries past by some distinguished personage as an offering to the 
Virgin, by whom he had been miraculously saved from shipwreck. 
These relics of Romanism are allowed to remain, being now qualified 
by the effigies of Luther and Melanchthon, without which it seems 
that no Protestant church in Germany is considered complete. 

The people of the Heide are, like most of the inhabitants of North 
Germany, staunch Lutherans, and are sometimes, as I am informed, 
called “the most pious Protestants in all Germany.” Yet I could 
not but observe how here, as elsewhere in this country, the Sabbath 
is observed rather as a day of feasting and frolic than as one rendered 
sacred by Divine command. On this day the artisan, unless he is at 
a beer-garden, pursues his usual avocation in the retirement of his 
back-shop ; the women, neatly dressed, sit on the sidewalks, quietly 
knitting or embroidering, and ladies of the first social standing choose 
the Sunday afternoon as the regular season for visiting, or else receive 
their friends to “coffee,” and spend the time gossipping and knitting 
around the daintily-spread table. The natural surprise of an 
American in witnessing a custom so new to him, is a thing not to be 
understood by a German. 

And now, having explored this city of the desert, let us go forth 
into the desert itself — the great ede or Heath, which we behold in 
this month of August clad in its robe of royal purple, fringed with 
the dark green of fir-forests, and girdled by the silvery Ilmenau. 
Beautiful little river! so clear, so bright, so eager to reach the great 
sea! reminding us of Byron’s description of —: 


“The blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone.” 


From the tower of the Marienkirche or the summit of the Koningsburg, 
we may mark its tortuous course as it lies on the surface of the Heide 
like a tangled silver thread, rippling on with a joyous murmur, and 
giving greenness and beauty to its banks, until literally the desert 
places blossom as the rose. Leaning over its rustic bridges, we may 
look down and see, ten or twelve feet below the surface, the white 
sand and pebbles that line its bed, and the graceful water-plants 
whose long and flexile branches sway downward with the current. 
One of these specimens I particularly noticed, which, attached by a 
few thread-like roots to the pebbly bottom, lies quietly until its buds 
are formed, when it lifts them on slender filaments of stems, up into 
the fresh air and warm sunshine, spangling the surface of the stream 
with starry white blossoms. Here too, in the still eddies, we find in 
perfection the large white water-lily, that to me most beautiful and 
poetic of flowers, so pure, so fresh, so untainted by earthy contact, 
and with its pearly petals gently folded over its “ heart of gold.” 
From its name and the utter barrenness of the greater portion of 
its extent, one would naturally imagine this vast tract to be a waste 
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and howling wilderness of sterility, an ugly blot upon the face of fair 
and fertile Germany. But the Heide has its uses and its beauties — 
yea, and its wealth also, such as the golden grain-fields of Saxony 
and the purple vineyards of the Rhineland know not. For on those 
bare downs, where only the stubby heather will grow, browse countless 
flocks of sheep, which yield wool of a peculiarly fine and white 
quality ; and in the low-lying meadows bordering the Ilmenau are 
herds of cattle, from which are obtained the richest milk, butter and 
cheese. Bees, swarming amid the heather-bloom, produce honey and 
wax ; and the very heather itself, when the blossoming season is past, 
supplies brooms to the whole surrounding country. Thus it is, despite 
its unpromising name, a land literally flowing with milk and honey ; 
and not only this, but in its peat-bogs the poor find fuel, and from its 
fine white sand is manufactured exquisite glass and porcelain. Thus 
we see that the Heide affords support to its people and a revenue to 
the country. For its butter, cheese, honey and wax are largely ex- 
ported from Hamburg ; and its wool goes to the manufacture of finest 
cloths, and that “ Berlin wool” whose softness of texture and beauty 
of coloring form the delight of German ladies, a great portion of 
whose time is occupied in knitting and embroidery. 

But the most important and valued production of the Heide is its 
flax. ‘The light sandy soil of its fertile places or oases is especially 
favorable to the cultivation of this plant, to which the Bauers or 
farmers principally devote themselves. The flax grown on the Heide 
is, like its wool and honey, of a peculiarly superior quality, yielding 
thread as white as snow and as fine as floss-silk ; and the linen known 
as “ Uelzen linen” is noted for its beauty and delicacy. ‘The finest 
of this finds its way to Hamburg, France, and Belgium, to be used in 
the manufacture of lace ; black and white thread-lace of a fine quality 
is made in Uelzen and the villages of the Heide. In passing through 
these, we would often see seated at the cottage-doors picturesque 
groups of women engaged in lace-making ; and it is wonderful, the 
bewildering rapidity with which the pins and bobbins are shuffled, 
while yard after yard of lace falls from the%pillow. ‘he chief marvel, 
however, is that old women of sixty or seventy years can see to do 
this fine work, and that without spectacles. At most of these cottages 
or farm-houses we find them also busy spinning and weaving flax ; 
while wherever there is a rivulet or plot of grass, are to be’ seen long 
webs of linen spread to bleach in the sun. About Uelzen are whole 
acres of grassy ground carefully kept as bleaching-fields, where during 
the summer old women take up their abode in slight shanties, and 
attend to the bleaching of linen entrusted to them for the purpose. 
Sometimes the ground is left all day unguarded, except by a dog, 
which molests only those who attempt to touch the linen. But the 
people of the Liineberger Heide enjoy a rare and enviable reputation 
tor honesty. ‘They are a simple, unsophisticated and industrious 
class, frugal and saving even beyond the generality of their country- 
men. A theft is a thing rarely heard of among them, and I am 
assured that a robbery or murder has not here been :known within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, an individual who in this region 
of health and longevity must be far beyond the allotted threescore- 
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and-ten. Indeed, as regards healthfulness, the pure fresh air of the 
Heath is like a draught of life-giving waters. In July and August 
the atmosphere is delightfully cool and invigorating ; but toward the 
middle of September, sharp breezes sweep down from the Northern 
Ocean, and the rest of the year is bleak and dreary winter. “ We 
cannot get ourselves warm here,” said to us our friend Dr. Strecker, 
who, after a long residence in America, had returned to his native 
place near Uelzen; “it is ten months winter, and two months no- 
summer.” But then the summer, though brief, is so delightful. No 
sultry days, no hot and coppery skies, no parched and withered fields 
and gardens, such as we have in the United States. It is rather like 
the balmy freshness of May, blent with the luxuriant beauty of June. 
Heavy thunder-storms are frequent, with deluges of rain, but they 
quickly pass, and in this region of sandy soil no sooner has the rain 
ceased falling than the ground is again dry and firm; so that the 
pleasantest time for a walk is immediately after a shower. 

And what glorious walks and rides we had on the Heide! Shall I 
ever forget the great post-chaise with its span of spirited young horses, 
wherein the good Mr, Director-of-the-Post Hansing and his amiable 
frau took us daily on long excursions across the Heide, from village 
to hamlet, showing so much that was to us new and interesting ? 
Are not the lovely beech-woods and the soft velvety meadows 
bordering the Ilmenau, still fresh and green in my memory? Shall I 
cease to remember the beautiful avenues of beech, linden and poplar, 
in whose grateful shade we journeyed from village to village across 
the sunny Heath? And then the breezy upland, rich in purple bloom ; 
the white sandy wastes, where not even the hardy heather would grow; 
and the black marshes, where mounds of heaped-up peat stood in 
long ranks, like some goblin-army drawn up in battle-array. There 
was always, to my fancy, something very weird and eerie in the aspect 
of these latter places, and also in the still depths cf the solemn fir- 
forests bordering the Heide ; something that carried my mind back 
into the remote past, when a strange wild race inhabited these wastes, 
and their priests practised mystical Pagan rites in the shadow of the 
forests. For here, ages ago, before “ good ” King Olaf had by torture 
and burning introduced the new Christian religion among the Northern 
nations, dwelt the Huenen or Hiinen, a name which signifies “ Giants 
of the desert.” But little is known of them beyond tradition ; yet 
throughout the whole of Northern Germany, as also in Denmark, we 
find the belief in them universal, and the accounts, legends and 
traditions concerning them precisely similar. The most ignorant 
peasant of the Heide will tell you that here once dwelt the giants, 
a wild and terrible race, now extinct; and will point out various 
objects and localities made memorable by legends and_ stories 
connected with them, and which he will relate almost word for word 
as you hear it from other sources. ‘These things, he will inform you, 
he learned from his grandfather, who was told by As grandfather ; 
and you may as soon attempt to convince him that Luther and 
Melanchthon‘were myths, as to shake his belief in the “ giants,” 

From a learned professor who had made the subject of the Huenen 
a special study, I learned what little is known of this strange race. 
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They are supposed to have been the original inhabitants of Germany, 
and the first authentic accounts which we have of them are in the 
century succeeding Christ. Some old monkish writings describe 
them as having been a people of unusual strength and stature ; an 
account corroborated by the size of the skeletons, and the weight of 
the weapons discovered in their “ graben” or “barrows.” ‘Tradition 
says that they came from the “far North,” and in pre-historic ages 
long held possession of Northern Germany ; that their conflicts with 
succeeding and invading races were numerous and bloody, and that 
they were at length conquered and utterly exterminated by a people 
less barbarous and more numerous and powerful than themselves. 
‘These conquerors, says tradition, fought with iron weapons, while the 
Huenen used only weapons of stone ; a circumstance which, if true, 
would not only corroborate the accounts of the superior civilisation of 
the former, but also demonstrate that the Huenen were what they 
are said to have been, a primitive and wholly savage race. No 
people known to have since existed can be traced back to them. 
‘They have passed away, like other “lost tribes,” yet have they left 
their footprints in the sands of the Liineberg Desert, in huge burial 
mounds and Druid-like altars, which to this day remain as, according 
to accounts, they were seventeen centuries past. 

We went one day to visit some of these “‘ Huenen-graben,” or 
“ Graves of the Giants,” a few miles from Uelzen. After passing 
through several rustic hamlets and a beautiful beech-wood, where we 
stopped to dine at a forester’s house, we came at length suddenly 
upon a dreary waste of sandy moor, sparsely scattered with patches 
of stunted gorse and heather. In the very centre of this sterile 
track rose four mounds, about twelve feet in height, the same in 
length, and one hundred yards apart. They appeared to be disposed 
in a square, and were thickly covered with a firm growth of tough 
wiry black grass and the tall gray lichens which are found in various 
portions of the Heath. A number of immense stones, nearly buried 
in the sand, surrounded each mound. Half-a-mile distant stood a 
poor little tile-yard, with the thatched huts of the workmen; and 
these latter acknowledged to us that a number of the stones had 
been broken up and appropriated to their own use. Yet the 
peasantry have a superstitious awe of these places, and they are 
generally left undisturbed. 

When one of these mounds is levelled and the earth removed, 
there is presented to view, on a level with the ground without, an ex- 
-cavation of about four feet deep and three wide, lined with granite, 
and covered over with an immense rock or stone-slab. This cavity 
‘contains only a rude earthen vessel, of the most primitive shape and 
make, full of ashes and charred bones. Surrounding the grave is a 
collection of weapons, consisting of arrow and spear heads, knives, 
hatchets, clubs, wedges, &c., all formed of stone, granite, basalt, or 
flint-quartz, specimens of which are still found on the Heide. These 
are arranged about the grave with great regularity, converging like 
rays from a centre ; and occasionally there is found disposed at the 
head of the grave, earthen vessels, supposed to have contained food 
and drink, a custom which to this day exists among some tribes of 
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our American Indians. I have since seen in the museums of Hanover 
and Brunswick, and also at the Friedenstein Palace in Gotha, a 
collection of arms and pottery from the Huenen-graben. ‘They are 
all of the rudest description, without an attempt at ornament. One 
of the missiles is peculiar, and is thought to have been used even prior 
to the invention of the spear and arrow heads, being, in fact, the 
primitive weapon of the primitive man. It is a smooth round or 
oblong stone, through which has been drilled a hole intended for the 
reception of a stout stick, by means of which it may be hurled to a 
great distance and with considerable force. How destructive must 
have been this weapon in the hands of one of these stalwart giants, 
when thrown with the unerring aim which barbarians acquire in the 
use of such missiles! And may we not here behold reflected some- 
thing of the origin of that Homeric story of the half-clad and long- 
haired giants, who came down as far south as the Caspian Sea and 
hurled great boulder-rocks at the invading Greeks? Every shadow 
has its substance, and what are called the “myths” of history and 
religion have undoubtedly had their origin in some vanished reality of 
long-past ages. ‘Thus we trace the dark and cunning little Pixie 
goblins of Scotland, and their enemies the stupid giants, to the dim- 
inutive Laps and Picts, and their stalwart Scandinavian conquerors. 
From Jupiter Tonans to Jack the Giant-Killer, who may say that the 
“ mythical” god and hero did not actually exist ? 

Returning from the Huenen-graben, we made a slight detour, in 
order to visit what is said to have been an ancient altar of human 
sacrifice. Various such, we were told, are to be found in Denmark 
and the Isle of Rugen, the latter of which was the last to abandon the 
Pagan rites, having secretly practised them so far down as the middle 
of the fourteenth century. 

For a distance of half-a-mile our road lay along a beautifully-kept 
pathway, cut through a dense oak and beech wood, and called “ Na- 
poleon’s Walk.” It was, according to the testimony of still-living 
witnesses, made by order of the great Emperor himself, during a brief 
encampment here, for the purpose of affording him a solitary prom- 
enade. 

Simple enough in structure we found the Pagan shrine, consisting 
merely of a square excavation in the earth, lined with stone-slabs, and 
partially covered by another immense flat stone, presenting some- 
what the appearance of a rude pulpit. Four other huge stones, 
somewhat resembling short columns, enclosed it in a sort of square. 
Within the square or circle thus formed — so do we learn from ancient 
records — none but the priest and the victim were allowed to enter ; 
and on that flat stone the human sacrifice was first offered, the blood 
running into the cavity beneath, wherein also the body was consumed, 
Certain it is that fragments of bone and flint were found, apparently 
fused together—a specimen of which was subsequently shown me. 
In the Isle of Rugen these altars are marked with grooves in the 
upper stone, intended for the escape of the blood. 

Strange were the feelings with which I found myself standing in 
the presence of this mystical monument of the past. Almost visibly 
before me appeared the long-bearded and blood-stained priest, and 
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the wild half-clad throng of worshippers, exulting as the victim was 
dragged forward and laid upon the fatal stone. And looking farther 
back into the dim ages, lo! in the mystic shadows of past times ap- 
peared the mighty Odin himself, and Thor the Thunderer, and Bal- 
dur the Brave and Beautiful, and Freyga the Fair, with the whole hier- 
archy of the Scandinavian deities in whose honor these cruel sacrifices 
were offered. Yet in their ignorance these poor Pagans were more de- 
vout than many Christians of the present enlightened age. They wor- 
shipped zealously and fervently the highest of which they knew ; and 
viewing it thus, the Pagan altar was no longer in my eyes a mere 
heathen relic, but a most touching and pathetic temple “to the Un- 
known God.” 

The sun had set in a sudden eclipse of cloud, and the twilight 
shadows deepened about the mystical altar. Gusts of wind rose and 
fell, moaning through the lonely forest-aisles. The Druid oaks 
seemed to bend forward and whisper among themselves, and the 
long-fringed branches of the dark firs to wave in weird significance 
above the stone of human sacrifice. Then came the rain, soft and 
drizzling as it dripped through the dense forest-boughs ; and as we 
turned away, I lingering last, cast a backward glance at the mystical 
Pagan temple, and there came a sudden remembrance of the lines in 
Keats’ Hyperion, where, describing the slumber of the giants, he 
says — 

“One here, one there, 
Lay vast and edgewise ; like a dismal circque 
Of Druid stones upon a forlorn moor, 
When the chill rain begins at shut of eve 


In dull November,—and their chancel-vault, 
The heaven itself, is blinded through the night.” 


I will not quit the subject of the Huenen without alluding to a 
legend concerning them, connected with what is called “The Bride 
Rock.” . At Luchow, a village of the Heide, is an entirely isolated 
rock fifty feet in height, rising perpendicularly out of the earth. The 
story says that once a young Huenen chief wooed and won a fair 
bride (where in any legend is the bride not “fair” ?)—and accom- 
panied by a rejoicing procession of their mutual kindred, set forth to 
convey her from her father’s dwelling to her new home. But alas! 
in his joy and excitement he had forgotten to offer a thanksgiving 
sacrifice to the god by whose favor he had been victorious over many 
rivals, Wherefore, it so befell that as the party were on their way, 
suddenly the heavens preternaturally darkened, and a thunderbolt 
fell directly in front of the newly-married pair. When the terrified 
company could look around, lo! the bride had disappeared, swallowed 
up in the chasm ploughed by the lightning ; and on the spot appeared 
an immense rock stained with blood —the bride’s blood. ‘lhe sin- 
gular altar on which the offended god had thus immolated the 
innocent victim in place of the offering withheld, still stands, and is 
to this day regarded by the peasantry with a superstitious veneration. 

But the Liineberg Heide holds within its bosom relics of antiquity 
beside which the Huenen giants hide their diminished heads, and the 
temple of the Druids sinks into a mere modern structure — relics 
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which carry us back to a period when, as we are informed by learned 
authority, the Ark had not been built, and it is doubtful whether 
Adam himself had existed. 

One day I ascended the K6nigsberg, or King’s Mountain, an 
isolated eminence in the midst of the Heath, and which, though in 
my eyes partaking more of the character of a mole-hill than a 
mountain, yet commands an extensive view of the surrounding level 
country. Standing in the midst of the circle of stones which once 
surrounded the tent of a certain Danish king, whose army besieged 
Uelzen, I stooped to pluck a tempting cluster of heather-blossom 
which grew in the sandy soil at my feet. The plant came up in my 
hand, root and all, and I was surprised to find entangled in its mesh 
of wiry roots a round something which looked likea semi-transparent 
pebble of the size of a walnut, cone-shaped, and marked with two 
parallel rows of delicate indentations, radiating from its apex in the 
form of a five-pointed star. Could this be a relic of the Huenen? I 
thought ; and elate with the discovery, I hastened to exhibit my prize 
to a certain learned professor of our party. No, this was no mere 
stone, he assured me, but an animal, or something that had once been 
an animal ; in fact, nothing less than an antediluvian fossil. Many 
such, he said, were still found in the Heide, together with bones of 
marine creatures of more recent existence, which latter clearly proved 
the desert of Liineberg to have been at no comparatively distant 
period the bed of a vast ocean. Indeed it required no scientific 
knowledge on my part to enable me to ascertain this from my own 
observation ; for the Konigsberg and, other similar elevations on the 
Heide are simply immense drifts or heaps of fine white sand, wherein 
I found shells and flints and multitudes of many-colored wave-worn 
pebbles, precisely similar to those which I had collected on the Hol- 
land coast and the wild shores of Carrickfergus in northern Ireland. 
And thus is it rendered certain that the German Ocean, which at this 
day beats upon the shores of Scotland, Jutland, and Denmark, had at 
a period subsequent to the Deluge overflowed the whole of northern 
Prussia, even so far, as is asserted by geologists, as the Hartz 
Mountains ; which isolated group they maintain to have been a 
cluster of islands rising out of this now vanished sea, as at the present 
day we behold on the coast of Prussia. How strange was the thought, 
as I stood with the little mutilated reljic in my hand, gazing over the 
broad landscape, that there where I now beheld villages and church- 
spires, forests and cultivated fields, had once rolled the waves of a 
mighty ocean! In view of the age of this little petrified animal, what 
now appeared the things which I had before regarded as so venerable 
with age? Looking down at the wave-worn pebbles at my feet, even 
the stupendous distance of time between me and that later ocean by 
which they had been here stranded, appeared té6 diminish ; the Pagan 
altar seemed a thing of yesterday; and the old palace of the Bruns- 
wick Princes, with its legends ef knights and crusaders, was simply a 
thing of to-day. 

In our wanderings on the Heide we have visited many villages, or 
more properly hamlets. These are all alike, consisting merely of a 
collection of cottages and farm-houses, with a church and Gast-haus, 
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orinn. The farm-houses are large, clumsy-looking buildings of brick, 
with thatched or tiled roofs rising to double the height of the low 
walls, which latter are irregularly pierced with broad casement-win- 
dows. The roofs are generally covered with moss, and the walls with 
vines, which imparts to them a very picturesque appearance. The 
centre of the long building is occupied by a spacious kitchen, on one 
side of which are situated the family apartments, consisting of a sort 
of sitting-room or parlor, with small bedrooms shut off from it. These 
sleeping rooms are mere closets, and having generally no windows, 
are excessively close and ill-ventilated. On the opposite side of the 
kitchen, without intervening screen or partition, extend the cattle- 
stalls, ending at a lofty arched doorway in the gable. Above this 
door is invariably ¢arved or painted, on the whole length of the roof- 
beam, a text of Scripture, often chosen with a beautiful appropriate- 
ness ; as for instance :—“ Blessed be thy going cut and thy coming in.” 
“Zand my house will serve the Lord.” “ He whose trust is in the Lord, 
and the hope of Him forever, his house has not built on sand.” 

Crowning the apex of the roof of every farmhouse and cottage on 
the Heide is a singular ornament, composed of two boards, cut into 
a rude semblance of horses’ heads, and diagonally crossed. My 
curiosity being excited as to the significance of this device, I made 
many inquiries of the peasantry, but could obtain no more satisfactory 
answer than that it had been the custom of their forefathers, and was 
simply, like the text beneath it, “a pious token.” An old school- 
master, learned in the lore of the country, expressed to us his opinion 
that it was a relic of Pagan superstition, especially as it is generally 
by the most ignorant looked upon as a protection of their cattle from 
evil ; whilst a clergyman contended that the form of the cross proved 
its Christian origin. I am now convinced that they were both right, 
and that the crossed horses’ heads are a strange blending of Pagan- 
ism and Christianity ; an unconscious token of the transition of the 
old Scandinavian or Saxon Woden-worship into the worship of Christ. 
In proof of this I will state simply the following facts, recently gath- 
ered in the course of a miscellaneous reading. 

1st. In the days immediately preceding the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the worship of Odin or Woden was the universal religion of 
the tribes of Northern Europe. 

2d. The horse was an animal held as peculiarly sacred to Woden. 
His own famous white steed, created by magic art, participated in 
the worship accorded him. No warrior could enter Valhalla except 
on horseback ; and on this account the steed was generally sacrificed 
and buried in the grave with its master. Woden’s “god-created” 
steed was believed to have the power of conferring success in battle, 
and the Sagas and Eddas contain many stories of steeds to whose 
mystic knowledge and power their masters owed safety and success 
in difficult and dangerous enterprises. 

3d. When Wittikind the Saxon fought against Charlemagne, the 
symbol or banner borne in the van of his army was a wooden horse’s 
head, painted white, and elevated on a pole. The same.was placed 
above his dwelling, and those of his chief officers. This was done 
probably less as a distinctive symbol, than in the belief of the power 
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of the sacred emblem to protect from danger and ensure success ; 
and as such was probably adopted by the whole tribe of the Saxons. 

Thus are we clearly brought down to the modern wooden horses’ 
heads on the gables of the Hanover peasantry, a race of Saxon 
descent. King Olaf, in forcing the Christian religion upon his reluc- 
tant subjects, ordered that all signs of Wodenism should be obliter- 
ated, and the Christian emblem, the cross, be adopted instead. Does 
it not appear probable that the ignorant lower classes, obstinately 
clinging to their old religion, should have made a compromise, and 
instead of abjuring the horse’s head, have simply disposed it in the 
sign of the cross? Thus, also, it is probable that the Scriptural text 
on the houses has been adopted in place of the old Runic characters 
which were supposed to protect their occupants from the power of 
evil. 

Everywhere throughout Hanover we saw its banner, a white horse 
on a yellow ground, without being able to ascertain its origin, neither 
that of the same symbol on the arms of Brunswick. And yet does 
it not appear that this device is simply a continuation of the Saxon 
wooden-horse ensign? When Bruno, son of Duke Ludolph of 
Saxony, founded, in 874, the city of Brunswick, which he called after 
himself Brunonis Vicki, he retained the Saxon banner, the white 
horse ; and so it remained until his descendant, Henry the Lion, 
added the emblematical lion which we now see in the national 
British standard. ‘Thus we behold in the proud banner of the 
greatest and most enlightened nation of modern Europe, an un- 
mistakable relic of the Odin-worship of past ages. Nor does it end 
here ; for from our Saxon ancestors, we of the western continent have 
derived something of their old lingering superstitions, as is evinced 
by the horse-shoe to this day visible above the door of the back- 
woodsman, and in the little gold “ horse-shoe” charms worn on the 
chatelaine of some fair belle, who would be astonished if informed 
that the token which she gives her lover at parting as a “charm” 
against evil, is simply a relic of Scandinavian Paganism. 

During our visit to the Liineberg Desert we made acquaintance 
with all classes of its inhabitants, and visited their abodes, from the 
lonely bee-keepers to the baronial mansions of the hereditary lords 
of the land. One afternoon we spent at Veersen, an ancient seat of 
the Barons von Estorff. Here I was interested in viewing a family 
portrait-gallery extending back to the time of Charlemagne. ‘This 
collection presented a most curious study of costume of successive 
ages, as well as an interesting illustration of the progress of art, 
from the crude representation of a savage-looking Baron in rude 
armor, down to the superbly executed portrait of the late lord, in the 
imposing uniform of a Major-General, and having his breast covered 
with orders. 1 could not but look with interest upon the heir of this 
long line of distinguished ancestors —a fine, handsome youth, whose 
nineteenth birthday had just been celebrated, as was rendered evident 
by the scarce-faded garlands festooning the mansion and the cottages 
of the little village of Veersen. His sister, a fair rosy-cheeked little 
girl of ten, stood by my side in the portrait-gallery, and we were all 
struck by the wonderful resemblance between herself and the portrait 
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of a three-centuries-dead ancestress who looked ghostlily down upon 
her from the wall. And yet the Baroness her mother assured us that 
the child bore no resemblance to any living relative. I have no 
doubt that such is frequently the case; and that some old family 
feature, peculiarity or disposition, lingering intact through successive 
generations, will at last suddenly reappear in some individual who is 
considered as possessing “no family likeness,” only it is not always 
that there are ancient portraits to prove it. 

I was surprised at the simplicity and quiet of the life led by this 
wealthy and titled family, certainly not equalling in luxury and 
elegance that of a “first-class” Virginia country gentleman. ‘Times 
in Germany are changed indeed when, in place of the all-powerful 
and unscrupulous Baron of olden times, on whose caprice depended 
the very lives of his subjects, we see their descendants leading this 
simple, peaceful home-life — not feared, but doubtless infinitely more 
loved and respected than they whose ashes now moulder in the 
stone and leaden coffins of their chapel-vaults. For instance, at 
Celle, not thirty miles from Uelzen, I saw the old castle wherein the 
lovely and unfortunate Sophia Dorothea, Queen of George I., 
passed the long years of her imprisonment ; and in the old palace at 
Hanover, the room wherein the gallant young Count von Konigsmark 
was brutally and barbarously murdered by order of this same George, 
then merely heir-apparent to the Duchy of Brunswick — while the in- 
famous Madam von Platen “stamped with her foot upon the bloody 
face” of the dying man. At Scharzfeldt, also, in the lonely Hartz, I 
stood within the rock-hewn dungeons of the castle wherein Miss 
Knesbeck, the unhappy maid of honor of Sophia Dorothea, was con- 
fined, by order of this same illustrious tyrant, on suspicion of being 
privy to the interview between Sophia and her old friend and play- 
mate, and whence she finally so mysteriously escaped — as was pop- 
ularly believed, by aid of the demons of the Hartz. All this, and 
things far worse than these, were committed with impunity little more 
than one hundred years ago; and this consideration I would recom- 
mend to those who dolefully lament that “the world is growing worse 
every year.” 

Among other visits, I remember with pleasure one which we paid our 
old friend Dr. S , at the parsonage of Raetzlingen, six miles from 
Uelzen. The rustic, picturesque little village boasted a fine new church, 
in which we Americans, too much accustomed to the mew, could take but 
little interest ; but the parsonage itself was a perfect picture, with its 
rambling projections and gables, and its low white walls covered with 
vines. In front was a lovely rose-garden, while behind extended an 
orchard, laid out in narrow walks bordered with gooseberry bushes ; 
and there was a summer-house, with green tables and benches, wherein 
the gentlemen smoked and drank beer, while the ladies gathered 
around the coffee-table in the pleasant parlor, knitting and gossiping 
as they leisurely sipped the fragrant beverage (always excellent in 
Germany), and munched the delicate cakes accompanying. No more 
pleasant picture of North German home-life could be imagined than 
this pretty parsonage, together with the white-haired pastor and his 
kindly and cheerful family. One of the daughters, a remarkably 
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pretty girl, blushed when introduced to us as a bride; while her 
elder sister, a bride also in prospective, seemed the Martha of the 
household, on hospitable cares intent, and full of gentle kindli- 
ness. The impression of this visit remains with me as a beautiful 
picture. And then our ride homeward across the broad Heath, where 
no habitation of man was visible save the lonely huts of the shepherds 
and bee-keepers ; the latter always in the vicinity of one of those 
large circular brick structures here denominated bee-towns, and which 
are simply immense hives. We met many picturesque groups of 
peasants returning homeward from their day’s labor in the fields — 
comely, rosy-cheeked young girls with bare feet and short skirts, and 
quite as rosy old women ; many of them bending beneath the weight 
of huge fagots of brushwood, and heavy square baskets strapped to 
their shoulders. Hares bounded through the rye-stubble, storks 
stood still to solemnly survey us as we passed, and multitudes of 
sheep browsed amid the heather, in many instances guarded only by 
a couple of shepherd’s dogs — a shaggy, gray animal, in appearance 
much resembling a wolf. 

Most interesting it was to note the sagacity and faithfulness of 
these creatures. One of them seated at some distance from the flock, 
would keep a sharp lsokout in every direction, while the other pati- 
ently and monotonously trotted round and round the flock, keeping 
them close together. I was informed that they regularly relieve each 
other in these duties of sentry and warder, and apparently take as 
deep an interest in the safety of the sheep as do their owners — 
leading them to pasture every morging, and back to their fold in the 
evening, punctually as clock-work. But on this occasion we met a 
flock whose canine guardians were urging them home at an earlier 
hour than usual, and apparently with great haste and anxiety ; and 
immediately after passing which a low peal of thunder and a sudden 
darkening of the sky warned us that a storm was at hand. Wraps 
were immediately produced, the post-chaise made water-proof, and 
Dunn, the fine old hound which always accompanied us in our ex- 
cursions, considerately taken within. Scarcely had these prepara- 
tions been made when the storm was upon us in all its fury. The 
rain, descending in a deluge, flashed and hissed along the heated 
ground ; peal after peal of thunder broke above our heads, and 
through the sudden darkness the lightning darted with a frequency 
and vividness such as I had never seen equalled —to the great terror 
of our spirited young horses. Sometimes, indeed, the forks of 
lightning would appear to literally strike the ground and run along 
it in fiery streaks. This lightning is held in great dread by the people 
of the Heide, as not unfrequently a whole village is thus destroyed ; 
the church-spires presenting, a strong attractive point to the electri- 
city, while the dry thatch of the cottage-roofs forms one of the most 
combustible materials in the world. Indeed, upon this very occasion 
we were afforded a proof of this ; for scarcely had we reached home, 
when the lightning, which continued for hours after the rain had 
ceased, struck the tower of an old convent in a neighboring village, 
through which we had just passed ; and though the whole popula- 
tion of Uelzen hastened to the rescue, a good portion of the dwell- 
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ings were destroyed. In these villages are no such things known as 
fire-engines. A few wells or a public fountain comprise their supply 
of water ; but I observed that almost every cottage in the German 
villages bears the insurance-sign above its doorway. 

The people have a strange superstition that a stork’s nest on the 
roof is a protection against lightning, and fire in general. The consid- 
eration in which this bird is held throughout Germany is well known ; 
but on the Heide, the low marshy places of which, especially in a dis- 
trict called the Wendland, it loves to frequent, the feeling amounts 
to an almost Brahmin-like veneration. “Lucky is the house which 
hath a stork for its guest,” they say. The bird builds its nest of 
sticks on the south gables of the cottages. One of its peculiarities 
is, that when it prepares to return to a warmer climate, which is in 
August, it invariably leaves in its nest some token—an egg, a 
feather, or a pebble — which may be designed as either a payment of 
rent or a proof of ownership, for in April they regularly return to 
their old nests. They are very useful in freeing the thatch, and also 
the garden and fields, from reptiles and vermin ; though they will 

.unscrupulously swallow the young birds of other species, they never 
molest domestic fowls, with whom they remain on good terms. They 
are very tame and fearless, and on the Hea‘h would allow us to ap- 
proach within a few yards, and then stalk slowly and solemnly away, 
and pausing, stand on one leg and survey us askance, with a look so 
weird and apparently fraught with mysterious meaning that I could 
scarce wonder at the many superstitions attached to them. ‘This 
aspect of the bird always reminded me of the saying of the Egyp- 
tians, that “only to the Stork is known the true mystery of the 
Sphinx.” 

And now, adieu to the Heide, the beautiful Heide, with its purvle 
uplands and emerald-green meadows, and its peaceful little villages 
nestling amid oak-groves. Never had it appeared to me more at- 
tractive than when on that bright September day I took my last walk 
over it, ankle-deep in rich moss and ferns, and hoary lichens that 
crunched like hoar-frost beneath my feet, and from the ruins of the 
old Danish camp on the Ko6nigsberg gave it a farewell gaze. And 
as the misty purple shadows gathered in the low places, the gorgeous 
sunlight lifting from the landscape moved softly up to the tree-tops, 
and thence to the towers and spires, lingering a moment on the tip 
of the spire of the old Marienkirche, as though the latter in its 
silent farewell were pointing me to a fairer world, where the sunlight 
never dies. 

Susan ARCHER TALLEY. 
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MY SISTER-IN-LAW. 


L 
MaAtTty’s JOURNAL. 


ANUARY 19th.— I don’t like her, that’s the long and short of it ; 

I don’t like her, and never shall. She has been in the house 
exactly half-an-hour, and in this time I’ve quite made up my mind, 
and have come to you, my diary, my faithful confidant, to relieve my 
troubled heart. The worst of it is, I have to appear to like her, for 
the sake of my brother and —society. George, poor fellow! has 
made — well, a fool of himself, I greatly fear. One would think an 
only brother, with five sisters, would know something of womankind ; 
yet it seems not. Perhaps I ought to regard it as a compliment: he 
thinks so well of his sisters that all women stand high in his esti- 
mation. Still this does not alter the present state of affairs ; my 
brother, of whom I was so proud, of whom I expected so much, has 
gone and married a — goose. 

I’m glad this is a stormy day. I could not endure the sunshine ; 
it would make me wretched. ‘The wind and rain and sleet harmonise 
with my present state of mind ; for indeed I feel gusty and showery 
and hard as hail. 

I wonder what my sisters think of her? I shall not know until to- 
night, when we all collect as usual around the fire in the room which 
was dear mother’s, and compare notes. I shall be silent till the 
others have spoken ; I do not wish to prejudice them. I quite long 
for the day to end, I’m so tired. We were expecting them for hours 
before there was the least sign of them. Every little darkey on the 
plantation was sent to the lower gate to wait, with strict orders to run 
to the house as soon as the carriage appeared on the crest of the hill. 
How often the little wretches have run back with, “ Here dey is, 
Missus !” and had their ears boxed for a false alarm, I can not say. 
I was so impolitic as to promise‘a cake to the child who should first 
bring news of the carriage ; consequently, I’ve been imposed upon, 
all my cakes eaten by the grinning little imps, and my patience ex- 
hausted. Of course, when they drove up I was not ready, and in my 
confusion forgot the pretty little speech of welcome to my brother’s 
wife I had so carefully prepared. However, no one, I fancy, missed 
the speech, as the bride was flurried on account of an accident which 
detained the train ; only a break in the engine, nothing serious. One 
would have thought, to hear my sister-in-law, that such a thing never 
before happened ; but then, she is a goose. 


Fanuary 20th,— Our talk last night was not very satisfactory ; we 
don’t at all agree. However, this is not surprising, as we seldom 
hold the same opinions on any matter. I often think our life here 
on this plantation would be quite intolerable if we did ; what variety 
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would there be? And yet, it is strange that women, brought up 
together as we have been, could grow to be so unlike. It is a most 
happy arrangement of Providence, as I said before. 

Being the eldest — no, not exactly this, for Anne is really two years 
my senior, but somehow I always take the lead — I open the council. 
“ Well, ladies, what think you of our respected sister-in-law ?” 

“What think you?” asked Ellen. I was sure she would say this. 
Ellen is the most provoking of mortals ; she invariably waits to hear 
what I have to say, simply that she may advance an opposite opinion. 
If we were not sisters we should quarrel ; as it is, we often lose 
temper, and come as near quarrelling as /adies can. I don’t say 
sisters, because, alas! quarrels are not confined to strangers, blood 
relations being much given to that pastime. 

“No, Ellen,” I answer ; “I shall wait this time to hear the others. 
Anne. as eldest, should begin” Anne is a dear, good soul —too good, 
for she sees no evil in any one, is constantly getting imposed upon, 
and never learning wisdom. I should as soon trust a baby as Anne ; 
yet one cannot help loving her, there is such a depth of truth, 
perhaps I should say faith, in those violet eyes ——eyes clear and 
beautiful in spite of bitter tears. For Anne had a lover, a brave 
young fellow ; he joined Rosser’s brigade, and served in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. I shall never forget that dreadful day when news 
came that Harry Stuart was missing. Whether he fell in battle, or 
whether taken prisoner, we never knew. For a long time we hoped 
he might be a prisoner ; but when the war ended, and still no tidings, 
we ceased to hope. Dear Anne showed strength of character I had 
not an idea she possessed. My observation of her gave me a higher 
appreciation of the mighty power of love to purify and exalt. Having 
had no experience myself, I had hitherto regarded love rather as an 
amiable weakness ; but Anne opened my eyes to my mistake. But I 
have not given Anne’s answer, which was characteristic : 

“J think her lovely and loveable, perfectly unaffected and artless.” 

“ Now, Harriet, what have you to say?” 

I confess I was rather anxious to hear Harriet’s opinion. We had 
written, begging her to come on, as soon as we knew George was to be 
married. She came at once, with Eva, so the family circle was com- 
plete. I have a great respect for Harriet, although she did marry 
that uninteresting Walter Fletcher. He had no faults to speak of ; 
to me his greatest excellence was his early death. I suppose Harriet 
really loved him, as she has remained faithful to his memory ; strange, 
for she has been much admired, and could have married well scores 
of times. Then, too, she is like a mother to Eva. What I should 
ever have done with this dear little sister on a lonely plantation I 
know not ; the child would have been moped to death. Harriet has 
more worldly wisdom than the rest of us; she has seen more of 
society, and her judgment is pretty correct. 

“Well, my dears, I think she is either artless to a fault, or art itself ; 
which, I’ve not yet decided. She is rather spoilt, expects everything 
to be done for her, and is somewhat amazed when called on to act 
for herself. I should not be surprised if the mamma had done most 
of the love-making.” 
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“Oh, Harriet, for shame!” cried Eva. 

“T mean no harm, my dear ; it is perfectly legitimate.” 

Eva is as yet full of sentiment and romance, and she has one great 
fault, a longing desire to be popular. Now, to be really popular one 
must be commonplace, and thus suit everybody ; or else one must be 
insincere and agree with everybody. Eva is neither, and in her effort 
to please all, pleases none. This is a weakness which I hope will 
correct itself as she grows older. She will never be popular ; she has 
too many angles, almost eccentricities I may say, to enable her to be 
a favorite. 

“ For my part,” said Ellen, “I cannot comprehend what induced 
her to marry George, a poor and almost penniless man ; and [ must 
say too, he treated us badly, not telling us a word till three days 
before the marriage, bringing a stranger to our home without so much 
as ‘by your leave.’” 

“TI admit,” said Harriet, “it was not quite the thing ; but doubtless 
there were extenuating circumstances.” 

“ And after all,” said Anne, “of what consequence is it, since we 
mean to leave George the estate? It is almost the same as his now.” 

“ T beg your pardon,” I replied ; “there is a vast difference, and it 
does strike.me as strange that Clara’s relations should not have in- 
quired into George’s prospects before allowing the marriage.” 

“T wonder George did not tell Clara and her mother the true state 
of the case,” said Eilen. 

“ Perhaps he did,” replied Anne. 

“No,” said Harriet, “he did not, for I asked him. He said he 
told Clara their home must be with his sisters, and she agreed to it. 
I asked if he told her he had nothing in his own right. He answered 
he had not thought it worth while, that she could share with his 
sisters.” 

“Cool, to say the least,” remarked Ellen. 

“ Men do not understand these complications, Ellen ; and after all, 
George is the best fellow in the world,” said Harriet. 

* But far from the wisest,” rejoined Ellen. 

“Granted,” said I; “but we must make the best of it. I shall 
always be perfectly just whether I like her or not.” 

“| believe you regard justice as your strong point,” laughed Ellen ; 
“yet—never mind, I will keep what I was about to add for another 
time.” 

“I do consider justice my strong point,” I answered, rather nettled, 
Ellen is so provoking. ‘To be perfectly just, unswayed by prejudice, 
has been the aim of my life, and I believe an aim not unattained. 

“I have often noticed,” said Anne, thoughtfully, “we are apt to 
fail in the very so-called strong point. One is less guarded, therefore 
more liable to fall.” 

* Do you hear Anne’s prediction?” asked Ellen. 

“Don’t misunderstand, Matty; it is no Prediction at all, merely a 
statement. And you are, I will say, strictly just, wonderfully so.” 

“ My dear Anne,” I replied, laughing, “ I should as soon expect to 
see these mountains before us move as to hear you say an unkind 
word. And now I have returned your compliment and we are quits.” 
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“To return to the matter under discussion,” said Harriet; “ if 
Clara is only true I think you have nothing to fear.” 

“TI agree with you there,” I answer. “One can bear with all 
else if truth be the foundation ; but what if this be wanting?” 

“T have no advice to give ; you must act according to circum- 
stances.” 

“T feel sure she is neither true nor affectionate,” said Ellen. 

“ How can you!” exclaimed Eva. “Why, you have only seen her 
half-a-day, and yet you pass judgment as if you had known her inti- 
mately for years.” 

“Will one of you do me the favor to box that child’s ears ?— you, 
Anne, as the nearest and being more in your line. I will continue 
my oration, so untimely interrupted. 1 doubt Clara’s truth because 
she does not look one in the face while speaking ; and her affection, 
from the color of her eyes, which are steel-blue. I do not like her 
manner to George ; she rather orders him, and he waits upon her as 
if he were her lackey and only too glad to be ordered. I quite 
understand how, as an only sister, she has been petted and indulged ; 
but it strikes me, when a woman marries she should lay aside these 
childish things and assume somewhat more of dignity,” 

“She is very young,” suggested Anne. 

“Quite true, therefore | have the more hope of her, provided 
George does not make a fool of himself; for he is such a tender- 
hearted fellow, any woman for whom he cares can lead him by the 
nose.” 

“ As for this,” said Harriet, “he is no exception to the sex. From 
the day Eve beguiled Adam so have Eves gone on, and so have 
Adams been—to use Mammy Rose’s expression, bamboozled. It is 
the law of compensation, which I highly approve, except — when 
executed by my sister-in-law upon my brother. It affords me ex- 
ceeding pleasure to read of the Jaels, Delilahs and Judiths of Holy 
Writ. Ah! my dears, we must wait and see what will come of it: 
our sister-in-law may yet prove a blessing in disguise. One thing I 
beg, keep the peace; and remember,.a man must side with his wife, 
be she right or wrong. And now, with these words of wisdom I pro- 
pose we adjourn to bed, as it is far in the small hours.” 


Fanuary 25th.—I1 have rather neglected my journal of late. I 
have been so busy for the past week, that when night, my quiet time, 
came, I was too tired to write. Matters have gone on well so far: 
nothing disagreeable. Only, I plainly perceive there will be no 
friendship between Clara and Ellen. Harriet and Eva returned to 
Washington after a visit of a few days. I was most anxious Harriet 
should stay and help me through the dinner, but she declined. Nothing 
would induce her to undergo the penance of a country dinner-party ; 
she had suffered sufficiently in time past that, dearly as she loved me, this 
was toogreat a taxon her sisterly affection, and so the provoking woman 
left, taking Eva, of course, with her. My forces are reduced to two, 
if lexcept Mammy Rose and Uncle Abram. Anne is little help, having 
no suggestions to make. I often feel this dear good sister very 
tiresome. Her evenness and tranquillity fret me. I sometimes ask 
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myself if she would have been happy married to Harry Stuart. I 
doubt it. Just at first, perhaps ; but she would have wearied him with 
her very goodness, and he would have grieved her with his wayward- 
ness. For Harry, although a gallant, brave fellow, was neither saint 
nor hero. Anne has idolised him ; she does not love the Harry that 
really existed, but her ideal, which is both a saint and hero. I’m 
sure it is dreadfully wicked, but I’m most thankful Harry never re- 
turned to marry her. Few women sufficiently value the blessing of 
lost loves. 

To go back to the dinner. I’ve had everything to superintend ; 
and to give a dinner is not the easy thing it was before the war, when 
one had her own host of servants. ‘This is my first attempt; and if I 
am consulted, the last. I remember somewhat of the management in 
dear mother’s day, and Mammy Rose is invaluable ; I wish I could say 
the same for Uncle Abram. If we lived near town we should have 
less trouble ; but of what use is wishing and complaining ? The dinner 
has tobe ; but no more brides, I pray, and no more entertainments. 
What a pity Ellen is not practical! She is of no more use in an 
emergency than a child ; and yet to hear her, one would imagine her 
the embodiment of practicality. Her suggestions have the charm of 
originality, certainly ; their feasibility is another question. She is 
capital at small talk, whereas I possess none. It is quite an un- 
derstood thing that she is to do the entertaining on all occasions. 


February 2d.—Well, the dinner passed off well, considering there 
were people present who had little in common. I must write of a 
wretched speech I made Clara. I went in her room the night before 
the dinner to give her a little sketch of the company expected, that 
she might be more at her ease. I knocked at her door, and asked, 
“ May I come in?” in my pleasantest tone and manner, “Oh yes,”’ 
answered Clara, in a frightened voice. “What on earth’s the 
matter?” I said. “ Do you take me for a dogie come to eat you up?” 
The truth was, I felt provoked at her childishness. Why should she 
be afraid of me? . What adds to my offence is this: George came to 
me in the morning, and said in a pleading way, “ Matty, dear, love 
my little wife ; you know she is so far from her mother.” “M 
dearest boy,” I said, while tears filled my eyes, “I couéd not fail in 
kindness to your wife.” My poor boy was but partially satisfied ; he 
turned away with a sigh. What more could I say? It was impossible 
to promise I would ove her ; and yet it was what he expected. What 
will he think of me if Clara tells him of my speech to her? Ah! 
George, a most unfortunate trip was that of yours to New York. 
Had | foreseen the result, | should have said, let the estate go, it is 
not worth the sacrifice of family affection and harmony. 


February 25th.—I1 have been taking myself seriously to task. Why 
is it Ido not like Clara? Is it because she had the audacity to 
marry my brother, or is it because we are entirely uncongenial? As 
regards the first, I think I can confidently plead “not guilty.” I 
wished George to marry —a wife of my selection, I must confess. I 
had quite set my heart on Emily Harrison, a good, sensible girl ; not 
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pretty, I own, but attractive, worth half-a-dozen of my childish sister- 
in-law. She liked George, and would have made him a faithful, de- 
voted wife. ‘Then too, she has an independent fortune. Not that I 
would have George marry for money — Heaven forbid! Still, it is ex- 
ceedingly comfortable to be sure of one’s daily bread. Before this 
unfortunate visit to New York I was very hopeful ; had actually 
planned a new wing to the house for their occupation. What a pity 
sisters are not allowed to choose their brothers’ wives! 

As regards congeniality, I plead “guilty.” But is this my fault? 
Sometimes I fear I am a hard woman; I have had to battle with 
stern realities. At the age when other girls dream of love, I was in 
the midst of war and confusion. The brunt of everything fell on me. - 
Dear mother was ill, and I had her to nurse. The children were to 
teach, the plantation to be looked after; for Johnson, the overseer, 
joined the army. And then came Sherman’s march to the sea, and 
our hurried flight to this retired place. Our former home lay in the 
path of that dreadful army ; there was no safety for us, we knew, so 
we fled from our beautiful home. Ah! God only knows the anguish. 
George returned to it after the war, but only to find ruin and deso- 
lation, not a vestige left. Surely in our case Sherman’s prediction 
was realised, that “ not a crow could find a living in histrack.” Yea, 
verily, I have had enough to turn me to stone ; yet I am not hard at 
heart. If Clara would only trust me; but I do not come near her 
that she is not uncomfortable. I have little sympathy with weakness ; 
I mean moral and intellectual. I lose patience ; of which, I regret to 
say, I have small stock ; and it is, as Faber says, a most exhausting 
virtue. I make it a matter of duty to spend half-an-hour daily in 
Clara’s room, and it is the most irksome duty I have to perform. 
How long has this state of affairs to continue? O George, George! 


February 27th.— A new era! This morning at breakfast Ellen 
said, “ I’ve a great mind, Matty, to take your often-repeated counsel, 
namely, ‘to turn my attention to something useful ;’ but I warn you 
I’ve never yet attempted this that it has not been bitterly regretted 
by both myself and friends.” 

“ Never mind,” I answered ; “we'll give you another trial. Only 
yesterday I was wishing for some one to overlook Uncle Abram in 
the garden; the old man has grown so forgetful he does not plant 
the seed half the time, puts them away and does not think of them 
again. We have not a sufficient quantity of vegetables for daily use ; 
and if you would attend to this it would be a comfort. I think I can 
offer you an assistant in Clara—can | not, dear?” 

“Yes indeed,” she answered ; “I shall be delighted.” 

“Well then, ladies, I regard it as settled.” 

The look of pleasure George gave me went straight to my heart. 
“You have undertaken no sinecure, I assure you,” said George. 
“Uncle Abram is obstinacy itself and will do what he pleases. He 
acknowledges no mistress save Matty, so prepare yourselves for war 
to the death,” 

Clara has entered quite heartily into the work. She and Ellen are 
deep in gardening books, each contradicting the other ; at least this 
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is my experience. Uncle Abram has had the garden since my recol- 
lection, and I doubt if he takes kindly to new suggestions. Be this 
as it may, if I only succeed in bringing about a better state of feeling 
between Ellen and Clara, I am willing to let the garden and Uncle 
Abram manage for themselves. Poor George! how happy this little 
thing has made him. Clara is very quiet at table, does not join in 
the family conversation. She answers if addressed, and this is all. 
I hear her talking to George when they are alone; with us, she is 
almost mute. 


Fune 16th.— What a weary life! I should be a wretched woman 
had I time to think over my grievances ; but fortunately I haven’t. 
Why, I wonder, does the responsibility always fall on me? Since 
my girlhood I’ve been the —I was about to add drudge ; this is too 
hard a word, and even if so, it has not been the fault of others. 
After dear mother fell ill, the direction of affairs seemed to be left to 
me, and I accepted my manifest destiny ; and yet I had high aspira- 
tions and bright dreams. What has become of them, I wonder! I 
have been forced to relinquish my tastes and likings. I care for 
reading, yet have no time ; am devoted to music, and hear not a note 
other than the wild-bird’s song. As regards my family, George, my 
dearest and best-beloved, has sorely disappointed me ; and now I can- 
not disguise the fact of Anne’s failing health. Mountain air does not 
agree with her ; her lungs, never very strong, show signs of increasing 
weakness. She needs a drier atmosphere ; and alas! we are not able 
to afford sending her North. Oh, if we only had our old home 
again! I’ve made my moan. 


Fuly 2d.— To think that Ellen is about to marry! And aman too . 
that 1 have ridiculed to my heart’s content! It is a warning: never 
again will I laugh at an unmarried man, so long as I have an un- 
married sister, for in a moment he becomes your respected brother- 
in-law. 

The wedding is to be very quiet. Ellen shows her sense in this. 
Charlie Drayton’s home is in Aiken, South Carolina; the very place 
of all others for dear Anne, whom they insist shall live with them. 
So, after all, I was “ fying in the face of Providence ” in complaining 
as I did a few weeks ago. George has obtained an office in the 
county, assessor or something, which gives him a small salary. All 
things are brightening, except Clara; she is dull and moping. 
Whether it is the effect of our climate — so much warmer than what 
she has been used to—or whether she is home-sick, I cannot tell. 
She zs affectionate, notwithstanding her “ steel-blue eyes ;” yes, and 
most devoted to George. 


Fuly 25th.—Ellen is married and gone, and Anne with her. When 

I saw Charlie Dayton walk off with Ellen on his arm, I positively 

hated him. He was so self-satisfied, and looked the proprietor so 

entirely, I could scarcely contain myself. A stranger, compara- 

tively, and to rob me of my sister! As to the notion of gaining a 

brother, it is all nonsense ; he can never be as my own flesh and 
31 
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blood, and my sister is lost to me. Another senseless custom is, the 
congratulation one is expected to express. Certainly it is safer to 
wait a year or two, for who knows how the marriage will turn out ? 
I am in one of my savage moods. 

The night before the wedding Ellen came to my room, much sub- 
dued, and asked, “ May I have a little talk with you, dear?” 

“ Certainly,” I answered, feeling a little uneasy, I own, lest she 
should allude to my laughing at Charlie before he had “ intentions.” 
To my surprise, the undemonstrative Ellen threw-her arms around 
me and burst into tears. “ What is it, dearest?” I asked, really 
frightened. 

“ Oh, Matty, I’ve so often been cross and provoking! Now that Iam 
going, it all comes back to me, and I have come to tell you how sorry 
I am and to ask your forgiveness.” 

“ And is this the trouble? Why, my dear, you’ve been one of 
my chief blessings. Often I should have died of stagnation if it had 
not been for your ‘ provokings,’ and Uncle Abram’s ‘ contrariness ; ’ 
so don’t worry, I beg. And indeed, my darling, I love you too well 
to heed such little trifles.” And then we had a long talk of by-gone 
times, our old home, and dear mother —a talk such as sisters only 
have, and which extended far into the night. Before she left she 
extorted the promise that I would pay Harriet a visit in Washington, 
“to cheer meup.” I saw it would gratify her, and I promised, much 
against my will. Charlie expects that his work — engineering — will 
bring him near us again ; in that event, Ellen will come here. We 
are to have a railroad, it seems. I’m sorry, for I rather like being un- 
civilised. The advantages to the State I don’t appreciate. I wish my 
solitude to remain undisturbed and unbroken. 

I am beginning to understand Clara better, I think. She and 
Ellen were much more friendly toward the last. I fancy Ellen’s con- 
science rather troubled her; she felt that she had not been as kind 
and mindful of Clara as she might have been, and tried to atone. I 
must say, Clara behaved well (far better than I should have done), 
and met her advances more than half-way. On one point I still have 
doubts ; but I will not write them, lest they should be unjust, and I 
abhor injustice. 


Fuly 27th.—I1 leave for Washington to-morrow, on my so-called 
pleasure-trip. Whata humbug itis! I shall propose having Manuel 
Bonfay here on my return. He is Clara’s pet brother; has just 
graduated at the Virginia University, and I’m sure she longs to see 
him ; he will brighten her. Perhaps George may agree to the rest 
of my plan, and let Manuel take her North to visit her mother. The 
child needs change ; but George is as blind as a bat, is sure she needs 
exercise, consequently walks and drives and rides, till the poor soul 
is almost exhausted, yet will not complain because George likes it. 
He does not in the least consider our rocky roads and steep 
mountains, how jarring they are to a delicate person. 


August 3¢.— I’m returned from Washington, and heartily thankful, 
although I had a much more pleasant time than I anticipated. Being 
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a country cousin, Harriet and Eva insisted on taking me sight-seeing. 
All I retain is the recollection of fearful skeletons —the original 
possessors being, I am happy to say, extinct, or you would not have 
found me there. These dreadful bores haunt me yet, and I dream of 
being chased by antediluvian beasts. A case filled with stuffed 
domestic fowls also fascinated me. Harriet found me standing beside 
it, and asked, “ What is it you are so interested in — foreign birds?” 
“No,” I answered, “only some chickens which are so like mine at 
Lonewood they make me home-sick.” Harriet was exceedingly di- 
verted. I fancy she and Eva brought me out more for their own 
amusement than my edification. 

It is quite settled that Manuel is to come to us. The night before 
I left home | said, “ Clara, suppose we have Manuel here to make us 
a visit ; would you like it?” 

“Dear Sister Matty,” she replied, throwing her arms around me, 
“it would be the greatest happiness.” 

“Why then, little one, did you not think of it yourself?” 

“I had many times, but was afraid to ask.” 

“Am I sucha terrible sister that you are always afraid of me? Ask 
George if I am.” 

“Oh no; I am not afraid of you exactly, but—I don’t know.” 
She seemed so young and innocent, looking at me full in the face, 
that I bent down and kissed her on those pretty “ steel-blue ” eyes. 

“TI am going away for a little while, leaving you and George to take 
your first lesson in housekeeping. If I find you have done well, I’ll 
have Manuel here as a reward of merit.” 

She laughed, and kissed me again. We sat together all the even- 
ing ; she talked more in that time than the whole seven months she 
had been at Lonewood. My heart begins to warm to George’s wife, 
although of of my selection. I need a sister sadly now, and perhaps 
she may fill the void after all. If I were but sure she was perfectly 
straightforward and open ; double-dealing I cannot endure. | dis- 
cover my sister-in-law has more intelligence than I gave her credit 
for. She converses well, and has opinions of her own. I remember 
now, the day she arrived she talked rather too much, we thought then. 
Since, she has been on the other extreme ; I fear we snubbed her. 
I must stop. I hear Mammy Rose come to ask after “ Miss Harit, 
young Miss, and my darter Berta.” Harriet has five of the old family 
servants living with her in Washington. Freedom has had little 
effect on them; they are perfectly satisfied, and as faithful as the 
generations before them. Some families have been ours since their 
forefathers were brought from Africa. I am quite as glad to see 
these servants at Harriet’s as I am to see members of the family, for 
indeed they are such in their humble station. Come in, Mammy 
Rose. 


September toth.— Well, I’ve carried my point: Clara and Manuel 
left us last week, Clara in fine spirits. I rather like Manuel. He is 
Clara’s twin brother, but as unlike her as possible. He shows the old 
Spanish blood on which the Bonfays pride themselves ; while she 
resembles her mother’s family, and is a perfect blonde. It was a right 
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pretty picture those two made. I often wished for an artist’s talent 
that I might transfer to canvas the brother and sister. 

How intensely I enjoy having George all to myself! He has been 
so little at ease with me since his marriage, always fearful lest dis- 
agreeables should arise. Now, the restraint is removed, and he is 
the same unreserved, affectionate, dear boy as of old. He has told 
me more of his courtship than ever before. I plainly perceive Mrs. 
Bonfay hurried the marriage against George’s better judgment. He 
wished to wait until able to support a wife ; she persuaded him to 
marry at once, and seek occupation afterwards. Being much in love, 
it was no difficult matter for Mrs. Bonfay to carry her point. George 
had, at that time, hopes of recovering the estate lost under the 
“Abandoned Property Act,” in which event he would be justifiable in 
marrying. But alas! after his marriage, the New York lawyers wrote 
him the land had passed through so many hands, and the case be- 
come so complicated, that it would take several years to disentangle 
it, and, of course, quite a mint of money. As we possess neither a 
silver-mine nor oil-well, we are obliged to withdraw the suit, and thus 
is lost to my brother one of the fairest estates in the whole South, a 
grant from the Crown, an acre of which has never before been held 
by any save the eldest son of the house. Manuel is anxious George 
should go with him to Rio, where they have a fair prospect of 
success. If it were not for Clara I should say “Go;” but I dread 
the climate for her. 

It will be many days before I shall have time to write again. I 
dislike the approach of autumn. ‘There is always so much to think 
of, so much to do, that I become quite worn out in mind and body. 
I promised to arrange Clara's room, and also to look over and assort 
a drawer of papers. I am to read all but her mother’s letters. 
Papers of importance I am to tie up and label; others (such as 
school-girl letters) 1 am to burn. It is a task I little fancy ; but as 
it shows confidence on Clara’s part I could not refuse. Judging 
from the heaps of letters, one would imagine she had been collecting 
them all her life. 


November 19th.— Only two months since I last wrote in here, and 
it seems two years. I am most unhappy and perplexed. I know not 
how to act or what to think. Those wretched letters! would that I 
had never seen them. This is how it was. I faithfully executed 
Clara’s commission, putting aside her mother’s letters, bills, &c. ; 
the miscellaneous papers I placed by themselves, to read as I had 
opportunity. I found them to be as Clara stated, school-girl effu- 
sions — al/ but one, signed Stephen Radford, and which is as follows: 

“JT hear you are soon to be married. Of course I do not believe 
it; nor shall I so long as you retain and wear my ring. I hope soon 
to claim my bride ; in the meantime keep our engagement secret as 
hitherto.” 

The letter continued on indifferent matters, not very lover-like ; 
but there was a tone of authority running through the whole, as if the 
person had a right to command and meant to doit. And it was 
dated just two days before Clara married George. 
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This morning I determined to question George ; so’ I asked, “ Do 
you know any one named Stephen Radford ?” 

“ By reputation I do, or perhaps I should say by want of it. I 
think I met him once at the Bonfays, and fancied he might be a lover 
of Clara’s until assured to the contrary.” 

“Was Clara ever engaged to him?” 

“Ohno! He is the brother of an old schoolmate ; and this, I 
believe, is, or rather was, the tie between them.” 

“ Where is he now?” 

“T don’t know indeed. You seem to take an extraordinary interest 
in Stephen Radford ; may I ask if you know him?” 

“Not I,” and to prevent further awkward questioning turned the 
subject. I am far from satisfied. George has been deceived ; he 
evidently does not know of this engagement. What an artful little 
thing, and how untrue to my good and honorable brother! How 
shall I treat her? I cannot be as I was before this came to my 
knowledge ; and I know not how to tell her, it is beneath my dignity. 
What explanation is possible ; for have I not the proof of her engage- 
ment, and that she was engaged to this man till at least within two 
days of her marriage? It is wretched, wretched. 


December 6th.— A \etter from Clara ; she will be at home in a week. 
She writes in good spirits and seems anxious to return. Manuel 
comes with her on his way to Rio. I hope he will induce George to 
go out with him or join him. Clara must go ; we cannot live together 
in confidence and affection now, therefore it is much better for all 
parties that we should separate. I rather dread Clara’s return. She 
could not have known that miserable letter was in the drawer. 


December 20th.— We are living in a most uncomfortable state. So 
long as Manuel remained with us Clara did not notice my coldness. 
I know I was cold.and reserved, although I tried not to be. Now 
that we have returned to our normal condition, Clara sees we are not 
on the same terms as when she left. I still have the letter, which I 
think I shall give her. I made an effort yesterday to arrive at the 
truth ; for which I quite despise myself, for I hate underhand dealing, 
it is foreign to my nature. Clara wears three rings, her engagement, 
her wedding, and one other —a pearl in black enamel. I took her 
hand and said, “ What a lovely ring this pearl is! I have often 
noticed it.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “it is.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“ Ah, this [ cannot tell ; it has a bad story connected with it.” 

I instantly dropped her hand. Can it be Stephen’s engagement 
ring he speaks of her wearing? I can bear this no longer; and, 
since she will not volunteer the truth, I must let her know that I am 
aware of it. I shall place the letter on her dressing-table to-night 
and await the result. If her conscience had been clear, would she 
not have asked the reason of the change in me? I would have told 
her all; but she must know there is something to hide, or else she 
would have come to me as any other honest woman would. I dread 
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lest George should discover her deceit. If he does, he will never 
forgive it; and then what? Let me say my prayers and go to bed. 


February 2d.— How much, how much has happened in the last 
two months! Jp sister-in-law is dead; and in her place a little wee 
baby, our sole comfort and hope. But I will go back. I left the 
letter as I said. Clara rather avoided me for several days. At last, 
one evening she said, with much hesitation, “ Matty, can you give 
me an uninterrupted hour? George will be away until late, and I 
have something to talk to you about ”— all the time nervously twist- 
ing the ring on her finger. 

“Yes, dear, certainly; but I cannot come until late. Mammy 
Rose’s great-grandchild, Eliza’s little baby, is very ill, and I must 
pay a visit to the Quarter.” 

“Very well, that will do.” 

I was detained quite a long time at the Quarter by the illness of 
Eliza and the death of the baby. I was met on my return bya 
messenger, sent to tell me of Clara’s sudden illness. For days she 
hovered between life and death, then seemed to rally, and we began 
to hope she would be spared many years ; but it was not to be. “It 
is only the light-up for death,” said Mammy Rose ; and so indeed it 
proved. Her strength gradually ebbed, till at last one morning, just 
as day was breaking, she went from us in an untroubled sleep. It 
was very sweet and peaceful; and now she lies beside my parents, 
and others who have borne our name, in the quiet family cemetery. 
From my window I can see the white gleam of tombstones as the 
wind sways the trees and flowers planted there. We do not neglect 
our dead, as is too often the case in the country and on plantations. 
No! The brightest, greenest, most beautiful place is the graveyard. 

Several days before her death Clara tried to tell me something, but 
was too weak ; and so she died, leaving the mystery all unsolved. I 
will say, she was most dear and loving to me ; and if I were only sure 
of her truth, her last illness would be full of comfort. The baby was 
baptised, at Clara’s request, Virginia, after our dear mother. George 
added Clara’s second name, Mercedes, also. At Clara’s request, I am 
god-mother. Eliza has been appointed nurse ; she is most devoted, 
and the little one thrives underhercare. The baby is not like Clara ; 
but Mammy Rose —who is authority — says she will be. She has 
large, clear gray eyes, like George — honest eyes. God grant she may 
be! All our family were at the funeral, and every one who was 
present at the wedding-dinner. What acontrast! None of Clara’s 
relatives ; her brothers were too far away, and her mother an invalid. 
It was sad to die thus, far from one’s own kith and kin. If Clara felt 
it, which she must, she made no murmur. I fancy she accepted life 
and death as itwas. My poor George wanders forlorn. The child is as 
yet of little comfort ; he doubtless associates it with the mother’s 
death. I was exceedingly touched, and so were we all, at Clara’s 
naming the little one ; we took it for granted it would be named after 
her mother. She knew that for generations the eldest daughter had 
the name Virginia, and she would not go counter to the time-honored 
custom. I should not have thought it strange had she wished it 
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otherwise. I am glad the little one has part, at least, of her mother’s 
and grandmother’s name. It did not seem quite right altogether to ex- 
clude the Bonfays ; although Clara seemed indifferent about it, as 
she did to almost everything. She gave me, a few days before her 
death, the ring. I was sitting on the bed beside her, when she slipped 
it off her poor thin finger and put it on mine, whispering, “ It is not 
his.” I bent over and kissed her ; it was the only allusion she made 
to the painful subject. 

It is a week since these things happened. I have written letters to 
her relatives, sent her little keepsakes as she wished, and now, we go 
back to the old groove, George and myself. Anne wished to stay with 
us, but I would not consent ; her health is good where she is, and I am 
not willing she should risk a change. The baby is a dear little thing, 
as babies go; but I am not fond of them in the abstract, as most 
women are. Of course it is different with my brother’s child. I am not 
accustomed to babies, and am rather afraid of them. However, I 
am quite satisfied to leave the child in the care of Mammy Rose and 
Eliza. I am far more concerned for George. 


March 31st—I have been busy all day; this is my first quiet 
moment. Harriet, who has been with us a week, left this morning, 
with Eliza and baby, to visit the grandmother. ‘The old lady’s health 
is failing, and she is so anxious to see the child we thought it best to 
yield, notwithstanding it is rather a risk. We shall miss the little 
one terribly. George is more like himself ; he talks much of Clara, 
and I begin to comprehend the depth and devotion of his love. I 
cannot always heartily respond when he praises her for every virtue ; 
he, fortunately, is too absorbed to notice. ‘The other day he said, 
“‘ Matty, it is an unspeakable comfort to know, as I do, that Clara’s 
whole heart was mine. She never loved another ; and this gives mea 
feeling of possessing her entirely, which I could not have were I not 
her first and only love.” My poor George! He brought me to-day 
Clara’s journal, which she desired him to give me. I do believe, 
under all circumstances, I have been perfectly just to my sister-in- 
law. I judged her calmly and dispassionately. ‘That I did not love her 
warmly was not my fault. In looking back over our intercourse, I 
think I may say that on my part it was blameless. 


April 1oth.— I have just finished Clara’s journal, and this is what 
I read. If I had only known before. Ah me! 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


N approaching the august and majestic age of Elizabeth, one 
experiences an instinctive feeling of reverence, not unlike that 
which comes over a person upon entering such a place as West- 
minster Abbey, where all around repose the relics of the great and 
illustrious. And like the swelling notes of a grand Ze Deum rolling 
along its magnificent arches, seems to ring down the ages the fame of 
the men and achievements ofthat memorable period. Certainly no 
era of history can boast a more splendid galaxy of great and noble 
names than that composed of such as Burleigh, Walsingham, Howard, 
Essex, Raleigh, Shakspeare, Spenser, and Bacen. Yet even amid 
these brilliant luminaries there shines forth one beautiful star, whose 
soft radiance can never be obscured by their more resplendent glare. 
In every succeeding generation the world has delighted to honor the 
memory of Sir Philip Sidney, the idol of his times, the pride of that 
proud age. “At the name of Sir Philip Sidney —the generous, 
gallant, all-accomplished Sidney,” says one, “ the roused fancy wakes, 
as at the sound of a silver trumpet, to all the gay and splendid asso- 
ciations of chivalry and romance.” Seldom, indeed, in all history, 
have so many noble qualities and such brilliant and varied talents 
been combined in one person. 

Sidney was born at Penshurst, the baronial castle of his father’s 
house, four years before Elizabeth ascended the throne. “ At his 
great birth where all the Muses met,” a commemorative oak is said 
to have been planted, and for more than two centuries it was the 
pride of the castle park. Though born without a title, some of the 
best blood of England flowed in his veins. His father’s family was 
originally French, but came over to England as early as the reign of 
Henry II., to whom William de Sidney was chamberlain. His 
grandfather, a knight-banneret and officer in the household of Henry 
VIII., was one of the heroes of Flodden ; and his father, Sir Henry 
Sidney, was universally beloved and admired at the court of Edward 
VI. From infancy he was his companion and bosom-friend, and it 
was in his arms that the amiable young king expired. His mother, 
on the other hand, was the eldest daughter of the noble house of 
Dudley, and the sister of the Earls of Leicester and Warwick, and of 
Guilford Dudley, the husband of Lady Jane Grey. Nothing in 
Sidney challenges our admiration more than his self-sacrificing and 
unwavering devotion, in times of darkness and trial, as well as in the 
day of prosperity, to his honored parents ; who were, however, by 
their purity of character and refinement of culture, eminently worthy 
of such a son. When the conduct of his father as Lord Deputy of 
Ireland was assailed in the House of Lords by such powerful adver- 
saries as to injure him materially in the eyes of the nation, Philip 
undertook his vindication, with so much ability that he was completely 
reinstated in the Queen’s favor. Indeed, such was the natural 
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fervor of his temper and his extreme regard for his father’s reputa- 
tion, that his almost culpable vehemence nearly involved him in an 
open quarrel with the Earl of Ormond, the near relative and friend 
of -Elizabeth, and caused him unjustly to suspect his father’s secre- 
tary of secret treachery. ‘The deference he paid his parents’ wishes 
was so great that, after engaging himself for the service of the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, at the solicitation of his father he cheerfully 
gave up this cherished design of doing battle in the cause of liberty 
and Protestantism, to remain at home and assist him, still surrounded 
as he was with difficulties and dangers in Ireland. 

As a scholar, if Sidney did not attain the very front rank of the 
savans of the age, it was only because his days were cut off so prema- 
turely. In his brief life we see a memorable instance of what vast 
stores of knowledge can be acquired by constant assiduity, even in the 
midst of the distractions of courts and the various cares and duties 
of active life. From earliest childhood he evinced the most remark- 
able aptitude for study, and he has been classed with such men as 
Joseph Scaliger, Lipsius, and Pascal, who by the wonderful energy of 
their natural powers have acquired an uncommon proficiency in 
science during the earliest period of theirlives. In the quaint language 
of old Thomas Fuller: “ Such was his aptitude for learning, that he 
could never be fed fast enough therewith, and so quick and strong his 
digestion, that he soon turned it into wholesome nourishment, and 
thrived healthfully thereon.” At school, and at both Oxford and 
Cambridge, he was equally distinguished. At the latter, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Edmund Spenser, Richard Carew, Camden the historian, 
and Sir Fulke Greville, his life-long companion and devoted friend, 
were his fellow-students. It has been said of Sidney that he “ culti- 
vated not one art or one science, but the whole circle of arts and 
sciences: his capacities and comprehensive mind aspiring to preém- 
inence in every part of knowledge attainable by human genius and 
industry.” The stores of ancient literature which had recently been 
introduced into England were a rich mine, which the young student 
explored with the utmost enthusiasm and diligence, so that his name 
became celebrated in all the universities of Europe. When such 
was his love of knowledge, we naturally expect that he should be 
the friend of every one actuated by the same desires. Thus he became 
the great patron of literature, science, and art. Says Fulke Greville: 
“There was not a cunning painter, a skilful engineer, an excellent 
musician, or any other artificer of extraordinary fame, that did not 
make himself known unto this famous spirit, and found him his true 
friend without hire.” 

It is a remarkable fact that in reading the story of Sidney, though 
his career was so brief, we are brought into contact with almost 
every eminent personage of the day. At the court of Charles IX. 
he mingled with the illustrious company summoned to attend the 
royal nuptials of the King of Navarre and Margaret of Valois, 
perhaps the most brilliant assemblage of nobles, literati, and soldiers, 
that had ever met in France ; and here it was that he formed those 
sincere and life-long friendships with the gallant Henry of Navarre 
and Mornay du Plessis, the learned and heroic leader of the 
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Huguenots, which do them, as well as him, so much honor. Venice 
was at that time the brilliant centre of fashion and taste — 
“The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy ;” 

and such men as Paolo Sarpi, the historian of the Council of Trent, 
Palladio, the chief of architects, Tasso, Paul Veronese, and the 
divine Titian, were the associates of Sidney during his sojourn there. 
While at Frankfort, he enjoyed the rare good fortune of becoming 
the intimate friend of the celebrated Herbert Languet, one of the 
most amiable and learned characters in all history, the chosen com- 
panion of the great Melanchthon, and the confidant of Augustus, 
King of Sweden, and William, Prince of Orange. The friendship 
of two such men is singularly interesting and beautiful, for it seemed 
to resemble the relationship between father and son more than any 
other. In nothing is the noble character of Sidney more beautifully 
shown than in his wise selection of friends and companions from 
among the best and most accomplished men of the day. Among 
them were William of Orange, “ the greatest man of that great age,” 
the learned Lipsius and Ursinus, and a host of such characters. All 
the distinguished leaders of the Protestants on the Continent were 
proud to have the honor of his correspondence. Nor was he less 
appreciated at home. He possessed the affectionate regard of the 
knightly Essex, and Raleigh and Spenser were ever the friends of 
his heart. One of the last acts of Sidney’s life was to procure the 
grant of more than three thousand acres of land in Ireland for the 
author of the Faerie Queene; who, in grateful remembrance of his 
friend and patron, made him the prototype of Sir Calidore, the 
Knight of Courtesie. Indeed, it is to Sidney, in all probability, that 
we are indebted for this most poetical of poems, since it is generally 
believed that it was through his advice that Spenser transferred his 
genius from the field of pastoral to that of heroic poetry. 

When he returned from his three years’ tour abroad, “complete in 
pattern and in mind with all good grace to grace a gentleman,” he 
at once became the pride of the British court, and the central figure 
of that most famous assemblage of illustrious personages. Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, though the innocent victim of the headsman’s 
axe at the early age of twenty-seven, “carried away from all his 
countrymen the laurels of both knighthood and of song” in the reign 
of Henry VIII. Sir Philip Sidney was now elevated to this high 
position at the court of his illustrious daughter, without the slightest 
effort on his part, by the tacit and universal recognition of the attrac- 
tiveness and real excellence of his character by the nobility and gentry 
of the realm. The familiar companion of the greatest and wisest 
men of the age on the Continent, and “the very oracle and cynosure 
of fashion and chivalry ” at home, his popularity became unbounded, 
and his reputation brilliant alike in England and throughout Chris- 
tendom. Lords and ladies, statesmen and gallants, the old and 
young, grave and gay alike, yielded instinctively to the magnetism 
and charm of a being — 

““ Whose every act, and word that he did say, 


Was like enchantment, that through both the eyes 
And both the ears did steal men’s hearts away.” 
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He that could enlighten statesmen on the science of government, 
and hold learned discourse with the most profound scholars of the 
age, was at the same time quite unequalled in all the noblest graces 
of gentlemanhood ; and, peerless in the knightly exploits of the tour- 
nament, bore off the glittering prize from many a well-contested 
tilting-field. Yet notwithstanding his exalted position, he was singu- 
larly free from all pedantry and affectation, and a discreet modesty 
and manly frankness characterised him in his intercourse with all. 
While most of the courtiers led a dissolute life, and were so engrossed 
with frivolous gaiety as not to think of devoting any time to the care 
of the mind or the formation of character, the pleasures of the court 
were but the relaxations of Sidney’s leisure hours; and though 
“basking in the full sunshine of court favor and fair ladies’ eyes, and 
all the chivalries and euphuisms of Gloriana’s fairy-land,” there is 
every reason to believe that all this pomp and splendor in time be- 
came extremely distasteful to him. Notwithstanding his extreme 
youth, the Queen and her ministers were so convinced of his extra- 
ordinary powers of intellect and his thorough acquaintance with the 
German court, that he was sent on an embassy of the utmost import- 
ance ; ostensibly to offer condolence on the death of the Emperor 
Maximilian, but in reality to strengthen and consolidate the Protestant 
cause on the Continent, with which the shrewd Elizabeth knew it 
would ere long be the interest and duty of England to identify herself, 
in order to avert the ruin which threatened all of their common 
religion from the power and superstition of Rome and the tyranny of 
Spain. 

Sidney was one of the very few brave spirits whom Elizabeth 
deemed worthy of the high honor of knighthood, as it was then con- 
sidered. His devotion to his royal mistress was indeed worthy of 
“the president of nobleness and chevalrie ;” and when she became 
alarmed at the frequent plots and conspiracies against herself, both 
at home and abroad, none undertook with more alacrity and zeal the 
solemn obligation of the league formed under the Earl of Leicester 
to defend her sacred person and preserve the sovereignty of England 
intact. Not less clearly is his patriotism shown in his refusal of the 
enticing offers made him by Prince Casimir in Holland and Don 
Antonio of Portugal ; and by his exertions, when a member of Parlia- 
ment, to procure that wise legislation against the Pope and the Jesuits 
which contributed so eminently to the safety and peace of the king- 
dom at a time when so many dangers threatened it. 

Strange as it may seem, the gallant Sidney did not for a long time 
receive that promotion which his ability and services so richly 
merited. According to Mr. Gray, this was probably retarded through 
the machinations of Lord Burleigh, part of whose policy it was, as we 
are informed by Lord Bacon in the Cada/a, that “able men should 
be by design and of purpose suppressed.” But though in compara- 
tive inactivity, he was rendering his country and the age no small 
service by setting an example of uprightness, true nobility of spirit, 
and elevated Christian character in high places ; and the value of 
such a type in moulding the characters of that and succeeding gen- 
erations is scarcely to be overestimated. Mr. Pears in his sketch of 
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Sidney’s life well says: “ It would be better for England than all her 
commerce and manufactures, if she had many such now among her 
young noblemen: gifted men, with talents and rank to give them the 
right to be heard, with the love of God in their hearts, and practical 
wisdom to guide them, who would take to the rough work that our 
busy times and manifold corruptions in Church and State afford.” 
Once during his residence at court Sidney had the misfortune to be 
innocently drawn into a quarrel with the Earl of Oxford, known as 
“the veriest coxcomb in the kingdom ;” and though so chivalrously 
devoted to the maiden Queen, yet when he was undeservedly re- 
buked by her for his part in the affair, gave another strong proof of 
his spirit and independence, by nobly and ardently, though with all 
respectfulness and humility, urging the high and inalienable rights of 
the English gentleman, not to be infringed upon or disregarded with 
impunity by any man, whether of low or high degree, even though an 
earl or a prince. After this he retired to Wilton, the seat of his 
brother-in-law the Earl of Pembroke, and it was at this period that 
the greater part of his famous Arcadia was written. 

There is no doubt that the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, that 
“charm of ages,” as Dr. Young called it, is far too much neglected at 
the present day. Whatever may be its defects — and, indeed, they 
have been sufficiently paraded before the world — through the centu- 
ries to come, as in those that are past, it will remain a noble monu- 
ment of the genius of its illustrious author, that “sweetest warbler of 
poetic prose.” According to D’Israeli, its imperishable diction is the 
language of Shakspeare before Shakspeare wrote; and Shaks- 
peare, who, alone of all the elder dramatists, has given true beauty 
to woman, and who certainly was an attentive reader of the Arcadia, 
no doubt drew his fine conceptions of the female character from 
Sidney. There is a feminine delicacy in whatever alludes to woman 
which is peculiar to Sidney ; and no writer’s power over the feelings 
is greater than his in his wonderful portraitures of character ; for in 
the softer emotions of pity and tenderness, the most eminent critics 
have pronounced him inferior not even to the prince of dramatists. 
In the Arcadia the beauty and glory of the golden age and the age 
of chivalry are exquisitely blended ; and the romantic affection of 
Musidorus and Pyrocles, the realisation of not only the medizval, 
but classic idea of friendship, breathes the very spirit of the times. 
We quote the following from the Retrospective Review, as expressive 
of the feelings of pleasure one experiences in perusing the Arcadia : 
“ We feel ourselves under the spell of an enchanter, in the foils of a 
witchery too gratifying to our senses to be willingly shaken off, by 
which we are removed to other and more delightful climes, trans- 
ported to the shady groves of Arcady and the bowery recesses of 
Tempe. We find ourselves in the midst of the golden age, with 
glimpses of the armed grandeur of the age of chivalry — in a period 
when all that was lovely in the primitive simplicity of the one, and 
all that was fascinating in the fantastic magnificence of the other, were 
united and mingled together ; where the rustic festivity of the shep- 
herd was succeeded by the imposing splendor of the tournament, and 
the voice of the pastoral fife and oaten reed was joined with the 
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sound of the trumpet and the clashing of the lance.” “ And this 
volume of melodious prose,” says the author of the Amenities cf Litera- 
ture, “ of visionary heroism, and the pensive sweetness of loves and 
friendships, became the delight of poets.” In it not only Shaks- 
peare, but Shirley, Beaumont, Fletcher, Waller, Cowley, and a host of 
others found inexhaustible treasures of beauty and thought, and Sir 
William Temple was so struck with it that he found “the true spirit 
of the vein of ancient poetry in Sidney.” No literary work ever pro- 
duced a more profound impression. It became an “academy of 
compliments to the world of fashion,” and in great measure shaped 
the public taste and language of the day. The Arcadia certainly de- 
serves to be remembered for this, if for no other reason, that it was 
chiefly instrumental in consigning to oblivion Lyly’s Huphues (a 
book the style of which is said to be more elaborately and systemati- 
cally bad than that of any work in the whole extent of literature), 
and in restoring the purity of our language. It passed through four- 
teen editions, was translated into every language of Europe, and re- 
tained its unbounded popularity for many generations. 

Sidney’s Defence of Poesie was almost the first piece of criticism, as 
it is still by far the most perfect composition of its kind in the 
language. Every writer that speaks of it is enthusiastic in its praise, 
and it has been the staple of all subsequent dissertations on poetry. 
Not inappropriately has it been styled a hymn of intellectual beauty ; 
and it is indeed uniformly excellent, whether we regard its purity of 
style, its profound erudition, its richness in classic illustration, its 
brightness of fancy, its clear and cogent reasoning, or its manly 
eloquence. But its most striking characteristic is its fervid sincerity : 
it is all warm from the heart and speaks to the heart. Purely a work 
of love, it was prompted by his devotion to the poetic muse ; a feeling 
which, while it was one of the fondest endearment, amounted to 
positive veneration in his mind. Sweet Poesie was not less the mis- 
tress of the incomparable Sidney than royal Gloriana herself, and in 
his courtly devotion to the one he united the more spiritual service 
of the other. Whatever he has written is so pervaded with his own 
noble spirit, that the mind unconsciously connects the author with the 
work, and is so infused with a sense of his gentle presence that harsh 
censure can find no lodging there. And surely his writings, so im- 
mature, ought not to be regarded solely in the cold light of criticism. 
All the noblest productions of the human mind have been written at 
a later period of life than that at which Sidney was cut off. Though 
his faults were more numerous than those of John Lyly himself, we 
could surely never forget that the gentle Sidney was “ the protecting 
planet of Spenser, and the morning star of Shakspeare.” 

As a soldier, Sir Philip Sidney was the very ideal of a true son of 
Mars. In the Defence of Poesie, he confesses that he never read the 
noble old ballad of “ Chevy Chace” without finding his heart stirred 
more than with a trumpet. Give him but a just cause on which he 
could devoutly ask the blessing of God, and no sword would leap 
more quickly from its scabbard, no arm strike more valiantly than 
his. He believed that the cause of the Protestants in the Netherlands 
was a most righteous one, and therefore when they applied to Eng- 
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land for assistance, he urged their claims before the Queen (he being 
in the Privy Council) with so much zeal and ability that it is thought 
to have been principally owing to his influence that Elizabeth finally 
did send aid to the Belgians. His wise and soldierlike conduct in 
the Low Countries is beyond all praise, though his movements and 
his free action were necessarily often cramped and thwarted by his 
being under such a worthless officer as Leicester, concerning whose 
exploits in Holland Sir Robert Naunton has observed that his device 
might have been, without prejudice to the great Cesar, Vent, vidi, redit. 
He did his best, however, to influence his uncle ; and had his wise 
councils but been followed, the career of the English army in the Neth- 
erlands might have been a very different one. Yet laboring patiently in 
his appointed station, he trained his own men to strict military disci- 
pline, and soon inspired them with that implicit confidence and love 
which is the proudest reward of every true commander. We cannot 
speak of his ably planned and gallant surprise of Axel, or his thrilling 
oration to his troops just before the attack ; nor need we dwell upon 
the story of Zutphen’s bloody field. It is historic; the splendid 
gallantry of British troops was never better exhibited. Sidney’s 
devoted heroism and valor are immortal ; and utterly forgetful of 
himself, it was in the third gallant charge to rescue his friend, Lord 
Willoughby, after having had two horses shot under him, that he 
received the fatal wound which in a few days after terminated his 
brief and glorious career. Thus went down in night and blood that 
“bright star of Britain on whom light was copiously diffused by 
Virtue, by the Muses, by the Graces, and by Fortune.” * 

While he was retiring from the field of battle occurred that mem- 
orable incident which has rung through Christendom till it is upon 
the lips of every school-boy. It is thus touchingly narrated by 
Sidney’s friend and biographer, Fulke Greville: “‘The horse which 
he rode was rather furiously choleric than bravely proud, and so 
forced him to forsake the field, but not his back, as the noblest and 
fittest bier to carry a martial commander to his grave. In which sad 
progress, passing along by the rest of the army, where his uncle, the 
General, was, and being thirsty with excess of bleeding, he called for 
drink, which was presently brought him’; but as he was putting the 
bottle to his mouth, he saw a poor soldier carried along who had 
eaten his last at the same feast, ghastly casting up his eyes at the 
bottle. Which Sir Philip perceiving, he took it from his head before 
he drank, and delivered it to the poor man with these words: ‘ Thy 
necessity is greater than mine.’ And when he had pledged this poor 
soldier, he was presently carried to Arnheim.” His triumphant 
Christian death was the fitting close of such a life. ‘He died,” says 
Greville, “not languishing in idleness, riot and excess, not as over- 
come with nice pleasures and fond vanities, but of manly wounds 
received in the service of his prince, in defence of persons oppressed, 
in maintenance of the only true Catholic and Christian religion, 
among the noble, valiant and wise, in the open field, in martial 
manner, the honorablest death that could be desired and best 





* Lipsius. 
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becoming a Christian knight: whereby he hath worthily won to him- 
self immortal fame among the godly, and left an example worthy of 
imitation to others of his calling.” Yet there is something peculiarly 
sad in such a sudden extinction of the fire of genius ; and while we 
may not question the wisdom of Providence, it is impossible not to 
think what a man in whose early life such germs of greatness di;- 
covered themselves might have accomplished had his days been 
prolonged to the ordinary limit of existence. 

When Sidney died, a universal wail of lamentation went up from 
the whole civilised world. Kings put their courts in mourning, and 
scholars, poets, soldiers and statesmen in every nation united in their 
expression of deepest regret for his loss and true appreciation of his 
genuine worth. Even Philip of Spain, in fighting against whom he 
had fallen, was touched. ‘England has lost in one moment,” he 
exclaimed, “ what she may not produce in an age.” 


“Brief, brave and glorious was his young career ; 
His mourners were two hosts, his friends and foes.” 


The English nation was bowed in inconsolable grief. The court of 
Elizabeth had been bereft of its brightest ornament, and the Queen 
herself wept his untimely fate with unaffected sorrow. Both the 
universities poured forth their lamentations in Latin elegiacs, and all 
his contemporaries and successors, from Tom Nash to the venerable 
Camden, vied with each other in paying tributes to his memory. We 
cannot refrain from quoting a few sentences from the latter. ‘ Philip 
Sidney, the great glory of his family, the great hope of mankind, the 
most lively pattern of virtue, and the darling of the world. This is 
that Sidney, whom as Providence seems to have sent into the world 
to give the present age a specimen of the ancients, so did it ona 
sudden recall him, and snatch him from us, as more worthy of 
heaven than of earth. Thus when virtue is come to perfection, it 
presently leaves us, and the best things are seldom lasting. Rest 
thee in peace, O Sidney, if I may be allowed this address. We will 
not celebrate thy memory with tears, but admiration. Whatever we 
loved in thee [as the best author speaks of the best Governor of 
Britain], whatever we admired in thee, continues and will continue in 
the memories of men, the revolutions of ages and the annals of time.” 
None felt his loss more than the faithful and beloved Spenser, and 
Fulke Greville desired to have engraved upon his monument, together 
with “Servant to Queen Elizabeth and Counsellor to King James,” 
the words “Friend to Sir Philip Sidney.” 

‘Though Sidney was great as a scholar, writer, diplomat and states- 
man, there have been more distinguished ones, and he may have 
been surpassed in all those fields in which by his dazzling versatility 
he excelled ; yet there is one particular in which he has scarcely had 
a peer — certainly no superior —as a Christian gentleman, For sucha 
character he was fitted not less by nature than by birth and educa- 
tion. He knew how to regard his noble lineage in its true light ; for, 
as Dr. Zonch, in his life of Sidney, admirably says, “ The pride of 
noble descent is then only laudable when it excites to surpass others 
in everything good and great ; When it becomes an incentive to im- 
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prove our moral and religious attainments. And ‘as.nothing cheers 
the heart of greatness more than the fair glory of illustrious ances- 
ters,’ so he alone beautifies their escutcheon who adds to the memo- 
rials of their worth, the lustre of his own achievements.” All this it 
was Sidney’s high aim to accomplish. Like Charles Kingsley’s 
young hero, he believed it to be the finest thing in the world to be a 
gentleman, “ by which word he had been taught to understand the 
careful habit of causing needless pain to no human being, poor or 
rich, and of taking pride in giving up his own pleasure for the sake 
of those who were weaker than himself.” It was this spirit which 
prompted the act of kindness to the dying soldier on the battle-field. 
Sidney may fairly divide the honors of chivalry and courtesy with 
Edward the Black Prince, and Bayard, the knight sans peur et sans 
reproche, “the most approved gentleman of Christendom.” In all 
three the same complete abnegation of self marked every deed and 
word and thought, and made the daily beauty of their lives. Com- 
bined with this self-forgetfulness, devotion to duty was the great and 
controlling principle of Sidney’s character. This it was that made 
him truly brave and strong, not less in keeping his soul unspotted by 
the contaminations to which he was exposed in his youth, and in 
curbing his lofty spirit to suffer and bear in patience when its eager 
wings were kept down by the jealous restraints of power, than when 
it bade him lay down his life for his country and his faith. This 
prompted the bold letter he addressed to the Queen, dissuading her 
from the contemplated union with the Duc d’Alengon, a prince 
twenty years younger than herself, and who afterwards became such 
a monster of wickedness that Margaret of Navarre, his own sister, 
said that “ if fraud and cruelty were to be banished from the earth, 
there was in him a stock sufficient from which: it might be replen- 
ished.” None knew better than Sidney the extreme delicacy of in- 
terfering in such a matter with the haughty and imperious daughter 
of Henry VIII.; and it is well known that both the author ‘and pub- 
lisher of a pamphlet on the same subject suffered the loss of their 
right hands in consequence. It is terrible to think what might have 
been the result, not only to England, but all the Protestant world, 
had this ill-assorted and nefarious match been consummated ; and it 
may be that the whole subsequent course of European politics was 
changed by that one noble letter of Sir Philip Sidney, for which all 
true Englishmen will bless God as long as the British name and 
liberty endure. The motto inscribed upon his arms was “Quo Fata 
Vocant.” ‘To him the “ Fates” were duty, and duty alone. And the 
path of duty became the path of glory. 

Sidney’s character becomes invested with a doubly great attrac- 
tiveness if we consider him as a representative and type of the age 
in which he lived. It was a grand epoch all over Europe, but 
especially and preéminently to England. A new page of history was 
opened with the reign of Elizabeth ; and yet, in the language of a 
recent writer, “ with the dawn of liberal thought lately breaking upon 
Europe, still mingled the reflected light of the fading star of chivalry, 
and nowhere were gallant feats of arms and courtly observances so 
essentially blended with statesmanship and valor as among the sub- 
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jects of the lion- hearted but beauty-loving Tudor. Her men of silk 
were also men of iron.” Sidney appears as the connecting link 
between the new and the old order of things —“ the mirror of knight- 
hood and the flower of chivalry,” *— yet nevertheless fully up to the 
spirit of the times. It was the age of Drake and Raleigh, of Howard, 
of Frobisher and Hawkins —a new and glorious day. ‘The vast 
resources of the El Dorado of the new world of wonder and of 
wealth invited the enterprise of the nations, and commerce and navi- 
gation were spreading their white wings on every sea; while at the 
same time was going on the stupendous and irrepressible conflict of 
ideas —the new, the free, the liberal and true contending with the 
old, the despotic, the bigoted and false. It was the time of proud 
Spain’s meridian glory, when she vaunted herself to be the mistress 
of the world ; but when England too was gathering her resources and 
girding up her young strength for the tremendous conflict that was to 
culminate in “ Britain’s Salamis,” the glorious fight of 1588. It is 
not to be wondered at that Philip Sidney, with his poetic imagination, 
and with his daring spirit and craving for action, should long to 
course the boundless deep, to see those strange lands of golden 
mystery beyond the sunset, and above all, to cross swords with the 
common enemies of freedom, his country and his religion. There- 
fore he formed the secret design, though it was destined never to be 
carried out, of accompanying on one of his gallant voyages Sir 
Francis Drake, that “first of Britons who adventured to sail round 
the globe, and carried into unknown seas and nations the glory of 
the English name.” Then, again, it was a new and even more 
glorious dayin the world of letters, and here Sidney is a still more 
eminent type of the spirit of the age. The Reformation, inaugurating 
the everlasting freedom and activity of thought, the invention of 
printing, and the revival of ancient learning, had prepared the way 
for the coming glories ; while the more free and constant intercourse 
with the Continent had opened to England the brilliant literature of 
Italy, then at its height, and the world of ciassic and medizval art. 
“In great Eliza’s golden time” was ushered in the meridian splendor 
of our English literature, the grandest and noblest that has ever ex- 
isted ; and of this noontide glory, be it ever remembered by Britons 
and Britons’ descendants, the gallant Sidney, whose name is the 
synonym, not only for every manly virtue, but every scholarly adorn- 
ment as well, was the sweet-voiced harbinger. So accomplished a 
scholar and author, so devoted a son, brother, friend, so gallant a 
soldier, so courteous a gentleman, so noble a patriot, so pure a 
Christian, so complete a man, deserves to be had in everlasting re- 
membrance ; and it ought to be the pride of every succeeding genera- 
tion to crown with new laurels of fame and honor and song so un- 
stained a brow. 
P. BRYNBERG PORTER. 





* That he was thoroughly imbued with the old spirit of chivalry is seen in the defence he wrote of 
his uncle, the Earl of Leicester, in condemnation and ridicule of whom a tract, said to have been 
written by the Jesuit Parsons. was issued ; in which, instead of calmly refuting the arguments of his 
opponent, he throws down the gauntlet and challenges him to single combat at any place in Europe 
he may assign. So it was through the same rash spirit that he probably lost his life; for at Zutphen, 
seeing the veteran Lord Marshal, sir William Pelham, lightly armed, he took off his own cuisses, the 
portion of the armor covering the thighs ,in order that he might not ‘be better protected than he, and 
thus left exposed that part of the body where he received his fatal wound. 
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SONNET, 





CTOBER days! Month beautiful and rare! 
Of russet leaves, sad thoughts and pensive dreams ; 
When birds are mute, and softly glide the streams, 
And golden languors steep the smoky air! 
On drowsy wing slow flies the cawing crow; 
The partridge whistles in sere fields again ; 
The squirrel hoards his winter nuts and grain, 
In woods that with autumnal splendors glow ; 
The robin now his tawny breast displays, 
In hedge or orchard that all slumbrous lies ; 
Valley and hill sleep, mellowed in dim haze, 
And mountains loom enrobed in bluer dyes; 
The ruddy sun e’en shines with softened rays, 
Through the faint gauze that veils the earth and skies! 


S. S. 





THE NEGRO IN HIS RELIGIOUS ASPECT. 





OTHING is more apparent to an attentive and impartial 
observer than the fact that the mass of our colored population 

tends continually to drift back to the ancestral credulity and supersti- 
tion, which are the birthright of every African. So long as they 
were under the absolute control of the whites, this lapse was pre- 
vented. It remains now to be seen whether the influence which can 
be exercised over them in their present changed relations will be 
equally efficacious. It is true that the mixed race have these heredi- 
tary characteristics in a less marked degree than the undiluted blacks. 
A few drops of a whiter blood than that which rightfully courses 
through their veins may infuse a more logical mode of thought and a 
regard for the practical into the sensuous African nature. More than 
this, this mixture of blood often lays the foundation of a more 
rational religious faith, than that which animates the souls of their 
darker brethren ; but the former are the exceptions ; assuming, it is 
true, larger proportions and more consequence than exceptions 
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usually do, and composing that motley mass of all tints and hues of 
brown that push forward toward something, they know not precisely 
what, stung by absurd ambitions, and vexed with irrational discon- 
tents, thrusting themselves into office, and wrangling for preposterous 
rights. It is not of this nondescript class, representing neither the 
white man nor the negro, that we now speak ; nor is it of that small 
minority who, endowed with better intelligence, are honestly endeavor- 
ing to adjust themselves to their new conditions. We are dealing at 
present with that enigmatical mass of sable humanity that welters in 
confusion and anarchy in our Southern land. It is a strange and un- 
beautiful mass, heaving with misrule and discontent, dimly conscious 
of its own anomalousness, and from time to time dashing in indefinite 
revolt against the low bulwarks that a partial government has been 
compelled, in sheer self-defence, to rear against their absurd demands. 
This mass, as it sways to and fro, appears like some huge leviathan 
cast ashore out of its natural element, aimless, purposeless, and to 
superficial eyes almost lifeless. But disintegrate the mass, and every 
particle will be found to possess a soul imbued with superstition, 
woven into its very grain as it were, never to be eradicated. We 
speak of the negro knowingly, having labored among them in the 
days when the Southern people were supposed fit guides for him. 
Prominent among these people in his self-assumed office, stands the 
“preacher.” He is their spiritual thermometer and weather-gauge ; 
determining the religious status of each member of his flock with a 
precision and decision that out-Pefers St. Peter himself. This office, 
as before remarked, is always self-assumed ; at least, we have never 
known of any instance where the “ preacher” was set apart by any 
rite or ceremony, or was required to show any qualification. He has 
a call, not well-defined perhaps, but miraculous ; not one voice among 
his credulous followers ever daring to dissent from, or question, his 
ipse dixit. ‘The preacher, who, perforce, must be shrewd, and su- 
premely self-complacent, grasps the keys of celestial kitchens with as 
firm a hand as though he understood all about Apostolic Succession 
and stood in line, solemn, unapproachable, in all the distinction of 
black cloth, spectacles, and a standing collar —three requisites for 
erecting a pulpit. ‘The “preacher” is never facetious, except unwit- 
tingly ; cannot dig, to beg is not ashamed, never loses guard over his 
self-importance, and allows no liberties. He lives by souls, usually 
charging from fifty cents to one dollar per soul for its admission into 
the fold. Fifty cents is the ordinary price for a trial experience ; 
one dollar for a sure and saving hope, from which there is no back- 
sliding. And these things are neither sectional nor denominational, 
depending entirely upon the arbitration of the “ preacher,” and pro- 
portionate to the depth of superstition in the character of his 
followers. Should a truly earnest “seeker” come to his preacher, 
with a heavy burden of sin upon his conscience, and request a pre- 
scription to rid himself of this load, he is indignantly dismissed with, 
“Yah! Yer begone, wid yer white-trash religion.” No, the “ seeker” 
must come with a vision, a dream, lightning at midnight, darkness 
at noonday, accompanied by a summons from “Gabril’s tooting- 
horn,” or a loud call and command to “ drap that bucket,” or “ hoe,” 
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as the case might be, &c., &c. These things, and the hard-earned 
dollar to back them, are convincing proof that “white trash” have 
never put their profane fingers in this spiritual pie: the “seeker” is 
prepared to “ jine the army.” 

These blind leaders of the blind usually have a set day for putting 
the “seekers through.” On that day, the love of the marvellous is 
triumphant ; the revelations of Swedenborg fade into the flimsiest in- 
significance by the side of African visions, and the unwritten 
catechism ysed on such occasions would puzzle the Twelve Apostles 
in conclave, leaving out the Latter-Day theologians of every school. 
In one instance, where Gabriel’s ever-ready horn had been the means 
of conversion, the length of the horn was so strenuously demanded by 
the preacher, that the “seeker” was inclined to step down, until the 
fortunate idea struck him to describe the horn as covering the “ yuni- 
versal airth.” Noone in the assembly could gainsay or equal that, 
and the preacher had to give in. 

At a so-called “trial meeting” in the mountains of Virginia, the 
following question was propounded to every “seeker”: “ Does yer feel 
as if anythink was rising in yer throat like? Does it ’pear to you 
as if it was chokin’ yer like?” Now, this was the test question. Those 
who experienced no “chokin’s” were “ Aipplecrits tearing among the 
wheat,” to whom all “seekers” who had been put through were for- 
bidden to give the right hand of fellowship. We thought we would 
be amused, perhaps instructed, when attending the trial meeting, but 
this was enough to sadden any heart ; and our sympathies, which we 
thought were dead, went out to the visionless, moneyless “ seekers,” 
probably because we were in the same category. After this dismissal, 
another class was harangued by the preacher, who had not the 
requisite fee ; these were dismissed with an admonition to “ work out 
their own salvation,” if possible by the next meeting. ‘Talk about 
any man’s infallibility indeed! While thousands are straining their 
eyes across the wide Atlantic to scan the doings at Rome, ten 
thousand arbitrary priests are ruling lesser but ever-widening circles 
among the negro masses, and their influence is direful and fearfully 
on the increase. As many African tribes are represented in this 
country, so do many distinctive features crop out now and then, ac- 
companied by old superstitions, and superstitious practices also. 
Signs and omens that were justly frowned down by their former 
owners, have been revived. Thousands who were compelled by those 
same owners to listen to the reading and plain teaching of the 
Scriptures, now, freed from all wholesome restraint, beget new and 
grossly sensual creeds, whose name is Legion. We are credibly in- 
formed, that in certain localities within the State of Mississippi many 
African superstitions have been revived. Charms consisting of a bit 
of tallow, in which is embedded the toe-nail of a black cat, drawn 
from the paw of the living creature, is sold by their fetish-men to the 
parents of children subject to fits. These gew-gaws are enclosed in 
a leathern pouch, and forbidden to be opened under the penalty of 
some dire punishment. In some places, the pow-wowing practised 
over a new-born infant would be quite creditable to a genuine 
African. 
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At the base of a certain bluff on the Altamaha River thousands of 
negroes have been immersed ; always when the tide is in. It was 
discovered that each candidate for baptism dropped a small coin 
when plunged into the water, and on inquiring of one of the initiated, 
we were informed that it was to “pay the water for wash away sin.” 
We pondered over this information without arriving at any satisfac- 
tory solution of the mystery, until an intelligent young friend reminded 
us that the pennies dropped at the flood-tide could readily be obtained 
at low-water mark. The mystery being explained, during the next 
immersion we gazed at the preacher with a new and peculiar interest 
that bristled with moral daggers pointed with contempt. 

In some localities in the extreme South, where the white population 
is sparse, heathen rites and ceremonies are revived ; and it would 
prove a new and interesting study to one accustomed to research, to 
trace out by means of these practices the original tribes from whence 
these negroes sprang. 

In one of the districts of that blackened, desolated spot, once the 
proud State of South Carolina, we met with a native African woman, 
who informed us that she was stolen from her tribe at the tender age 
of seven years ; further, that she came of a tribe that was never known 
to steal. Neatness and honesty were her characteristics ; but her 
religious faith, partly inherited, and partly of her own formation, was 
a peculiar one. As a matter of course it was emotional —at a very 
low ebb on wash-days, in a state of resurrection at funerals, and 
triumphant during revival meetings. She had forgotten the name of 
her tribe; even the names of her parents had slipped from her 
memory ; but the river which she had been taught to worship in her 
infancy had worn deep channels in that treacherous memory. ‘This 
deep, abiding superstition made it comparatively easy for her to 
transfer her idolatry to some stream in her new home. By conse- 
quence she became a Baptist, or rather an immersionist ; for she was 
a Baptist no further than the waters of the Great Pedee conveyed 
her. This woman was the strongest advocate of slavery that I ever 
met with, outstripping St. Paul himself; often saying that if she 
had never been brought to America she would never have known old 
** Marcus,” her husband, nor ever seen the spot on the Pedee River 
where she first found a religion that assuredly was of more comfort 
to her than the faith she left behind her. Although of course a 
princess of the blood-royal, she did not care to return to her kingdom 
and claim her right to the crown, preferring her humble cottage, with 
“ Mark ” by her side, to the bamboo-hut of her royal sire. 

The negro is generally an Athenian in his creed. Fearing in his 
ignorance that he might miss the right thing, he sacrifices on every 
altar to gods known and unknown. “ Let’s go,” said a negro urchin 
to his fellow, “and pray to de white people’s God.” There is no 
doubt that a vast number believe in a plurality of gods. 

Another negro, an adult, styling himself a Baptist preacher, after 
listening to our ideas of a Supreme Being, declared “He was a 
mighty good God for white folks, but de dark poperlation hab no use 
for such as he.” They crave a God to meet their low sensual views, 
and such they are seeking. 
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What hand can stay this tide, this sinking-back into African dark- 
ness? Can a little salt season or preserve so corrupt a mass? Can 
a few teachers, be they ever so devoted to the cause, with only a few 
hundreds under their care, net the deluded millions turned adrift a 
century before the time upon the broad fathomless ocean of doubt 
and uncertainty? Can the most hopeful of patriots see aught but a 
terrible temporal and spiritual fate in reserve for the unbound, 
bewildered negro, as with less than a child’s knowledge he pushes 
his little untried craft out to open sea, scarce looking back to the 
terra firma where needful restraint once held him safe? See him, 
without chart or rudder, fix his sensual eye on sun, moon, stars and 
waves as his divinities, floating with the tide, and drawn by a tendency 
which, unaided, he cannot resist, back to the beliefs and customs of 
his race. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, does not a feeling of gratitude arise in 
your heart that you are not responsible for this? It springs up now 
in ours; and as we look over the “gloomy hills of darkness” and 
see the moral and spiritual death of this helpless, hapless people, all 
anger at their misconduct, all amusement at their fantastic perform- 
ances, are merged into a pang of real sorrow for their inevitable fate. 


CHEVEUX GRIS. 


REVIEWS. 


Principia or Basis of Social Science. By R. J. Wright. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


NE can hardly read a book without feeling some sort of interest 
O in the author, so it is consolatory to us to learn that this bulky 
volume is the result of very brief reading and reflection. Not until 
after the war, Mr. Wright tells us in his preface, did he devote any 
attention to these studies ; but since its close he has given “ some of his 
best time and thought ” to them, and the result is a series of volumes 
of which he here presents the public with the first. Had he begun 
these studies earlier and devoted all his best time and thought to 
them, as he ought to have done, the appearance of such a book as the 
result would have been unspeakably sad. 

It would not, we imagine, give much profit or entertainment to our 
readers if we were to undertake any detailed examination of these 
Principia, which, instead of being principles, are rather a congeries 
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of crotchets, “transcendental analogies” and fantastic theories 
blown like bubbles from a pipe, founded upon facts misarranged, 
history misread, and science misunderstood. 

For example, struck with the number Six, and the fact that bees 
build up their combs of six-sided cells, he begins to arrange arts and 
sciences, faculties, crystals, astronomical systems, organs of sense, 
and what not, into groups of six, adding members when there is defi- 
ciency, and subtracting when there is superfluity, to obtain his mystic 
number. Are there not, he asks, six continents, six arrangements of 
chemical elements ?— much as Dr. Slop asked, “ are there not seven 
wonders of the world? seven planets? seven plagues?” And like 
Mr. Shandy, we may answer, That there are ; and there are also six 
letters in Mr. Wright’s name, and six legs on a grasshopper, an insect 
whose German appellation is synonymous with crotchet, whimsy, or 
maggot. 

He has much to say about nations and States, but it is rather con- 
fused by reason of his not knowing what a nation is, and what a 
State is. The word nation, as Mr. Wright will discover when he has 
advanced somewhat further in his studies, has two meanings, one 
ethnological, and cne political. In the former sense, a nation is a 
people or race, having in the main a common origin, and continuous 
history. In the political sense it is synonymous with State —an 
organised sovereign community, self-governed and independent. 
Such a power is England, the form of its government being monarch- 
ical ; and such a power is each of the republican States of our Fede- 
ration. If the States chose to coalesce and merge their sovereignties 
into one, they would become one great State ; and then Mr. Wright’s 
idea of an American nation would be a political fact. But having 
no clear conception of these things he gets into strange muddles, 
and never more so than in his attempts to define a nation by nine 
notes, of which eight are wrong, and appear to contain the aggre- 
gate of all erroneous definitions. 

As for Mr. Wright’s knowledge of history, it is sufficient to men- 
tion that in several places he speaks of the military monks, the Hos- 
pitallers, Templars, Teutonic Knights and Knights of Alcantara, as 
still extant orders of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

A good test of the soundness of a political economist’s brain, is his 
idea of currency. We need not wade through Mr. Wright’s “ tran- 
scendental use of averages as an actual basis for currency,” when we 
find him saying, “the amount of silver and gold is not a tenth nor 
perhaps a hundredth part sufficient to meet the demands made for it 
in crises and panics.” Did Mr. Wright ever hear of a financial crisis 
in any country that had not a paper currency? ‘The sole cause of 
such a crisis is not a scarcity of money, but apprehension that the 
representative of money, notes, bonds, &c., is worth indefinitely less 
than what it pretends to be worth. We know that to-day the dollar 
greenback is worth 84 cents, because we can get that much gold for 
it, and there is no panic ; but if we were suddenly threatened with a 
great war, there would be a crisis, because no one could tell what his 
greenback was worth. ‘The very tiro in political economy knows that 
the specie in the world, be it more or less, is and must always be 
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sufficient to perform the exchanges of the world. Mr. Wright’s idea 
of exchanges and the payment of debts seems to be this :— If A owes 
B a million dollars, B owes C a million, and so on down to Z, who 
owes A a million dollars less one, how much money would be required 
to settle the indebtedness? Mr. Wright would say twenty-six million 
dollars, less one ; whereas a single dollar in money would clear the 
whole. But such crudities are not unnatural in philosophers who 
reason by “ transcendental analogies,” of whom Schiller has said, in 
language too pungent for translation,— 
“Was sie gestern gelernt, das wollen sie heute schon lehren: 
Ach, was haben die Herrn doch fiir ein kurzes Gedirm!” 


W. H. B. 





Memorial, Virginia Military Institute. Biographical Sketches of the 
Graduates and Eltves of the Virginia Military Institute who fell 
during the War between the States. By Charles D. Walker, late 
Assistant Professor V. M. I. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 


ALTHOUGH this Memorial work contributes little that is new or very 
important to the history of the late war, nor was it so intended, yet it is 
a record — for the most part by comrades and eye-witnesses — of the 
services of one hundred and seventy Confederate soldiers, nearly all 
officers, and many holding high rank ; and the Southern people will 
care to have perpetuated the separate parts taken by brigades, regi- 
meuts, companies and individuals. And as the great majority of the 
subjects of these memoirs belonged to the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, we have here narrated the details of battles and other opera- 
tions which are summed up in its illustrious campaigns, and that story 
cannot be told too often or from too many standpoints. 

The book has another and a deeper interest, in the familiar insight 
which it gives into the impulses and convictions which moved this 
representative body of Southerners, whether with Secession or Union 
proclivities at first, to throw themselves heart and soul into the struggle, 
and the consistency of their conduct in sustaining their share of its 
heavy burdens. And here there is a sameness in the story; but 
the constancy of the theme is pure patriotism, high sense of honor, 
and unflinching devotion to duty even unto death. Nor are such 
qualities wasted even in disappointment. The cause being unsuc- 
cessful, its abstract merits will be less effectual, perhaps, for its vindi- 
cation before posterity than the motives and conduct of its actors. 
And even in the eyes of their conquerors the Southern people have an 
interest —a right and a duty —in having justice done to their purity 
of heart and hand, and exhibition of every manly virtue in defence 
of their convictions. No true reconciliation, even in the sentimen- 
tality of these centennial days, can be brought about until this at 
least is conceded ; and a magnanimous foe will only do honor to itself 
in according so much. 

The Virginia Military Institute was organised in 1839, and among 
its earlier graduates were such men as Rodes, the Pattons, Crutch- 
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field, Garland, and many others whose names are identified with the 
army where they served and fell. General Smith tells us that “ one- 
tenth of the Confederate armies was commanded by the éléves of 
this school, embracing three major-generals, thirty brigade-generals, 
sixty colonels, fifty lieutenant-colonels, thirty majors, one hundred 
and twenty-five captains, and between two and three hundred lieuten- 
ants,” of whom one hundred and seventy-five were killed, and three 
hundred and fifty wounded. Upon the breaking out of the war the 
cadets then at the Institute rendered valuable aid in drilling a large 
part of the inexperienced troops at Richmond. Twice afterward — 
if not oftener — its corps of students was called into active service ; 
once at McDowell, where the writer well remembers their manly 
bearing, although, fortunately, it was not found necessary to expose 
their young lives on the field ; and afterwards at Newmarket, when 
the urgency of the occasion compelled General Breckinridge to put 
them in the fore-front of the battle, with a loss of eight killed and 
forty-eight wounded out of two hundred and twenty-three. To the 
very last, however, the Institute contributed its educated, and some- 
times unripe, soldiers to the Confederacy ; for many, impatient of the 
slow advance of manhood in such a time of their country’s need, 
went forth untimely from its walls and gave up their young lives in 
vain but willing sacrifice. 

The Virginia Military Institute may be proud of this record of her 
sons, and does well to preserve and honor the memory of the least of 
them. H. 


The History of Democracy ; or, Political Progress Historically Illustrated 
Jrom the Earliest to the Latest Periods. By Nahum Capen, LL. D. 
Vol. I. Hartford: American Publishing Company. 


Wuat is democracy? “Government of a people by the people 
themselves,” is the usual answer. This indeed is the substance ; but 
in only a few very small republics is a system of pure democracy 
possible, where the people themselves meet in council, make their 
laws, and transact public business. The almost universal practice in 
republics or parliamentary governments is, for the people to choose 
those who shall, for them and in their name, make and administer the 
laws. But the trust reposed in these representatives is not unlimited : 
they are chosen under the implied condition that they shall, in their 
political action, adhere to certain general principles, or carry out a 
certain system ; and in this way the legitimate sovereignty of the 
people is thought to be preserved. What then are the great advan- 
tages of this form of government? The theory, of course, has been 
that self-interest will induce the people, or the greater number of 
them, to insist upon such a course of policy as will tend to the gen- 
eral advantage. Experiment has not altogether confirmed this theo- 
retical view. Were the greater number wise enough to see what will 
promote the general weal, or were those who lead them patriotic 
enough to lose sight of private interests in the consideration of the 
public good, democracy would, no doubt, be an admirable system ; 
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but a study of the political history of the United States shows that, 
here at least, these conditions have by no means been satisfactorily 
attained. It has happened that legislative acts have been passed, 
and administrative acts performed, which were very plainly and 
palpably opposed to the majority. Men are occasionally chosen to 
places of trust who are notoriously unworthy of confidence. The 
encroachments of power are not always checked, and its unlawful 
exercise is sometimes connived at. 

Since, then, scarcely any abuse exists under any form of govern- 
ment which has not its counterpart in this democratic republic, what 
real advantage can be claimed for democracy? Perhaps this. 
Democracy is a system of change. No policy can long rule the 
course of a democratic government without exciting an opposition 
which sooner or later overthrows it and substitutes another. The 
essence of democracy is party; and the party out of power will 
always attack the measures of the party in power. People feel 
grievances much more keenly than they appreciate benefits ; and the 
opposition have the great advantage of. appealing to their hopes with 
illimitable promises. A party once defeated rarely regains power by 
promising to return to the exact measures of the past: it must intro- 
duce some modification corresponding with the altered conditions of 
the time, and hence the policy of the country is in a perpetual flux. 
Thus democratic government is an organised system of political 
experiments, in the course of which the people is slowly, painfully, 
expensively being educated. We must not expect too much from 
any one lesson; it is enough if a small residuum of experience 
remains as a clear gain from years of disaster. Gradually, it is to be 
hoped — if the republic does not crumble to ruins before that day 
arrives — an accumulation of experiences will have raised the people 
to a point of intelligence which will lead them to prefer wise and 
virtuous men as the depositaries of their confidence. 

Mr. Capen, however, in the work before us, takes a very much 
brighter view. He sets out with the position that “the destiny of 
man is that of perpetual advancement in knowledge, freedom and 
happiness ; and that Democracy is the great instrument by which 
these ends are to be accomplished.” To prove this position by the 
argument of history is the object of this imposing work, which, how- 
ever we may dissent from some of the author’s conclusions, we can 
heartily admire for the labor bestowed on it, the vast amount of 
reading that he has made tributary to it, and especially for its abun- 
dance of original thought. Amid so many farragoes of crude notions, 
the windy production of undigested reading, it is a pleasure to turn 
to the work of one who has studied books only to furnish the material 
for, or to help, his own powers of reflection. 

Following the historical plan, he glances at the first appearances of 
democracy in the nations of antiquity, and then turns to France and 
England. The American colonies are next the subject of study, as 
representing the transplantation of dissident elements from the 
mother-country to a foreign soil, and as being the nurseries of 
American republicanism. The Puritans, on either side of the 
Atlantic, naturally receive the larger share of the author’s attention ; 
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but the other colonies are treated severally. The movements of 
parties in England, the long struggle between Whigs and Tories, or 
the democratic and absolutist elements in English politics, are fol- 
lowed with much detail, and the first volume is thus brought down to 
the period of the American Revolution. 

We might wish, perhaps, that an author with such extensive stores 
of information had been a little more full on obscure points, and a 
little more condensed on matters of which none of his readers can be 
ignorant, or which are unessential to his purpose. If, for instance, 
instead of the long accounts of the domestic relations of King George 
II., and the death of Queen Caroline — introduced, he tells us, “to 
show that royalty is not above the ordinary conditions of humanity,” 
which, we think, he might have safely taken as conceded with- 
out argument — he had given us some account of the great popular 
movements in France in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; and if 
he had substituted for his long and poetical disquisition on the char- 
acteristics and charms of woman, a glimpse of the democratic element 
in the Hebrew theocracy, as represented by the prophets, we think 
he might have enhanced the value of his book without adding to its 
bulk. But it is perhaps ungracious to suggest possible improvements 
in a work so laborious in the endeavor to grapple with a complex 
and difficult subject ; so conscientious in its striving for fairness to 
all (except Tories) ; and so valuable as a storehouse of varied infor- 
mation, W. H. B. 


Whiteladies, A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 


THE republic of English letters has at the present moment perhaps 
no better representative of novelists of the second rank than 
Mrs. Oliphant. She knows just what she can do, and do well, and 
she does not venture beyond it ; and the consequence is that her 
stories are always pleasant reading. 

This story turns upon an old manor in England, once the property 
of a convent, but secularised in the time of Henry VIII., amid the 
general spoliation of church lands, and somehow appropriated by the 
Austin family, to whose origin a peculiar legend was attached. Over 
the descendants of this family a curse was popularly believed to 
hang ; at all events, while the females lived long, the male continu- 
ants of the direct line always died young. 

At the time of the opening of the story the manor of Whiteladies 
is held by two old maiden ladies, Susan and Augustine Austin, during 
the minority of the heir, their nephew, who is an invalid travelling on 
the Continent. Two great cares oppress the souls of these worthy 
ladies: Miss Susan is in dreadful apprehension lest her nephew 
should die, and the estate pass to a cousin whom she hates ; Miss 
Augustine, a gentle mystic, part simpleton part saint, thinks the 
weird of the family to be a curse entailed by the sin of its founder, 
and devotes her life to expiation in the form of an almost monastic 
life divided between religious exercises and deeds of charity, sup- 
ports a set of almshouses with a private chapel, founds a chantry to 
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the extreme perplexity of the rector, looks upon all worldly matters 
as things of infinitesimal account, and is at once the torment and ad- 
miration of her more practical sister. 

Now there is a younger nephew, the old ladies’ pet, whom Miss 
Susan would be glad to have in the place of heir to the invalid, but 
the objectionable cousin stands in the way. But there is a possible 
heir nearer than any of those two, in the person of the representative 
of another branch of the family who has not yet been found. The 
cousin, however, finds this heir, who is an old man with no son living, 
buys out his life interest in the estate, and conveys the news to Miss 
Susan herself, with such an air of triumphant proprietorship, that her 
exasperation breaks down her principles of a life-time, and leads her 
on to a- desperate expedient which we will leave our readers to get 
from the story itself. Suffice it to say that its consequences involve 
the poor lady in a maze of perplexity, terror, and remorse which 
almost kill her, and bring complications of trouble all round, until 
the satisfactory, if not exactly happy, winding-up of the story. 

The characters are all well drawn, some with great delicacy and 
truth, and some, as the Italian Giovanna, with no common force. 
Though the reader is not perplexed with any mystery, there is enough 
uncertainty in the plot to keep his interest alive and his imagination 
agreeably entertained to the end, which, after all, is the first duty of 
a novel. 


The Recent Origin of Man. By James C. Southall. [Illustrated.] 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


THE conclusions which have been recently reached by a large 
body of scientific men of the highest eminence, respecting the great 
antiquity of the human race, have naturally evoked, and will for some 
time continue to evoke, pretty active discussion. The data are so 
enormous in amount, so varied in character, and many of them so 
disputable, that the force of the argument at present for man’s 
antiquity rather lies in the cumulation of indications, than in the 
conclusiveness of any particular fact or set of facts. So there is 
abundant room for argument on both sides of the question, and no 
lack of disputants on either. 

To the neutral onlooker it seems somewhat surprising that so 
much feeling should enter into a controversy of this kind; or why 
any one should prefer to believe that man had only existed six 
thousand years upon earth instead of six million. Of course, if any 
one chooses to import his theological views into science, and espouse 
one side or the other, not because the facts in themselves seem to 
support that side, but because that side best suits his interpretation 
of Scripture, he may grow warm enough ; but he places himself at a 
sad disadvantage in argument with a man who seeks only truth in 
the facts and deductions, regardless of how they may affect pre- 
conceived views of any kind. 

Mr. Southall, in the preface to the work before us, fairly hits, we 
think, a weak point in the mode of discussion of many scientific men. 
He remarks :— 
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There is a certain want of ingenuousness among many literary and scientific 
men with regard to the historical books of the Hebrew Scriptures which is 
reprehensible, and for which I have little respect. They studiously avoid all men- 
tion of these documents, when if they had been discovered in the valley of the 
Euphrates or the Nile, they would receive great attention... .. I venture to 
violate this canon of letters. I have said in a plain way whatever seemed to me to 
bear on my subject —treating Moses as I would treat Herodotus. 


This is fair and just. The Hebrew Scriptures are, by universal 
admission, of very considerable antiquity, and contain statements of 
great importance. The man most free from theological bias must 
admit that as ancient documents they possess a high interest, and 
are entitled to credit according to the ordinary canons of historical 
criticism. We do not accept the statements of Herodotus concerning 
Rhampsinitus and Zamolxis as we do those concerning Darius and 
Xerxes, but dues any one on that account think of ruling him out of 
court as a witness? And certainly, even as the ritual of an ancient 
faith, they have as much right to be heard before a scientific tribunal, 
on scientific questions, as the Vedas or the Zendavesta, provided one 
weight and one measure be applied to all. 

Mr. Southall seems to have brought to his task the most in- 
defatigable diligence and research. No point of the argument, so 
far as we are able to judge, does he leave untouched ; and the vast 
accumulation of facts that he has collected, would of itself constitute 
this work a valuable contribution to science, apart from his reasonings. 
Whether he has succeeded in establishing his views, we must leave 
to the decision of archaeologists ; but we can assure our readers that 
any one desiring to inform himself on the subject will find here an 


ample source of information down to the very latest dates. 
W. H. B. 


The Lacy Diamends. A Novel. By the Author of the “ Odd Trump.” 
New York: E. J. Hale & Son. 


WE suppose that if there be any lingering doubt in the mind of 
any critic as to the position which Mr. Coulson (there is no reason 
why the anonymity should be any longer preserved) is entitled to take 
among American novelists, it will be settled by the volume before us. 

The Lacy Diamonds is so far a sequel to Harwood that it relates 
the fortunes of certain descendants and kindred of the personages in 
the former story, and gives the history of the mysterious and fateful 
jewels whose recovery brings about the catastrophe of Harwood ; 
but beyond these connections it is an entirely different story. Ihe 
scenes are laid partly in England and partly in the United States, 
with an occasional trip across the Atlantic, or peep into a piratical 
haunt in Australia. With all this, as may be supposed, there is plenty 
of action ; the march of the story is rapid, and the reader’s interest 
is never allowed to flag for a moment as he follows the development 
of an excellent plot, which is complex without being too intricate, and 
singular without being extravagant. 

As a mere story of plot this novel might justly take a high place ; 
but its great charm and strength lie in the dialogue and characters, 
and the dramatic way in which these are brought out. Lady Lacy 
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(without being in any respect an imitation) will take a place in our 
memory by the side of Lady Castlewood in Henry Esmond, as a 
portrait of lovely and gracious womanhood. “Swiss” is the author’s 
ideal of perfect manhood ; and though perhaps a little too univer- 
sally accomplished, is none the less a living man of flesh and blood, 
whom the reader takes at once into his friendship. The noble moral 
tone of the work, not inculcated in homilies, or insinuated in nauseous 
“ goodiness,” but pervading it like an atmosphere in which the chief 
personages naturally live, is to the reader’s mind like draughts of pure 
mountain air to his body, refreshing and strengthening. One feels 
better for having read it. 

Let us hope that the author may long continue to delight and im- 
prove us by the works of his genius ; and when we wish for his 
works the widest circulation, we are more benevolent toward the 
public than toward himself. W. H. B. 


The French at Home. By Albert Rhodes. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. 


Tue publishers, in a preface, inform us that “this volume is not 
made up of the notes of a wayside traveller who describes what he 
sees in a six months’ residence or less. Mr. Albert Rhodes’s oppor- 
tunities during a lengthy foreign residence in the consular and diplo- 
matic service, have been unusual ; and the result of his observations 
is here presented in a form that is both brilliant and instructive.” 

Mr. Rhodes’s opportunities during his “lengthy” residence may 
have been unusual, but we must still consider the epithets “ brilliant 
and instructive” entirely too strengthy to apply to these sketches, 
in which he describes nothing but what has been described a hun- 
dred times before, and what any attentive traveller with a fair know- 
ledge of the language can see in six weeks. Dinners at restaurants, 
grisettes and students at Mabille and Asniéres, the theatres and 
cafés-chantants, the artists in their studios and the proletaries of St. 
Antoine and Belleville — these are what he tells us about, and these 
certainly require no unusual opportunities to see. We are all aware 
that connection with the U. S. consular and diplomatic service gives 
a social standing which is an “open sesame” to the most refined 
and exclusive French society; but we cannot quarrel with Mr. 
Rhodes for not availing himself of these advantages of his position 
to give us an insight into regions not entered by Paul de Kock, Zola, 
and other writers of the Bohemian type, since no doubt he was re- 
strained by feelings of delicacy which do him honor. 

Here and there we find a sprightly passage, such as this :— 

When the Gaul performs a gallant act, he extracts all the honey that is to be 
gotten out of it. If he gives up his seat to a woman, he takes off his hat and points 
to the vacant place as if he were surrendering an empire, and inviting a queen to 
enthrone herself thereon. If he hoists her umbrella, it is as if he were spreading 
out the canopy of heaven over her head. If he picks up a fallen glove, he offers 
it to the owner as if he were placing his sword and honor at her disposal for the 


rest of his life. If he quits her at the foot of a stairway, he looks after her as a 
chamberlain of the court might do when her Majesty mounts the throne. 
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Our enjoyment of this neat and quite Frenchy bit of hyperbole, is 
a little clouded, however, by a shadow of doubt whether it be quite 
original. ‘The consular service is a fine school for elegant wit ; but 
after we have had an old epigram of Martial offered us as a speci- 
men of the latest Parisian seux d’esprit, a feeling of uncertainty pre- 
vades all our reading. W. H. B. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 





T is to be hoped that in the prodigious crop of “centennials” which 
threatens to spring up next year, our English cousins will not forget to 
celebrate the semi-millennial of “the Good Parliament.” Indeed, as the 
government and laws of this country are the descendants of those of 
England, and our liberty but the development of that English fréedom of 
which Sir John Fortescue so justly boasted about a century later, it might 
not be amiss if some remembrance of it were made, by way of variety, in 
some of the forthcoming epinikian odes to the American eagle. 

In the year 1376 the English people found themselves in a somewhat 
peculiar state of aggrievement. The wretched management of the war 
with France, which had opened so brilliantly at Cressy, thirty years, and 
culminated so triumphantly at Poitiers, twenty years before, had turned all 
the glory into disgrace. The Black Death had swept away half the popu- 
lation of the realm, and laborers were lacking to till the soil. Men began 
to wander about to sell their labor in the dearest market, and these gangs 
of farm-hands soon became gangs of banditti. A Jacquerie was gathering 
head. Society was dividing into threatening antagonisms : the poor against 
the rich, the landless against the land-owners, the laity against the clergy, 
the commons against the baronage. 

The king was in his dotage, and in the hands of evil advisers and 
favorites. The people could no longer trust the baronage to lead them in 
resistance to the crown, and yet the excessive taxation and other abuses, 
and the flagrant misgovernment of the realm, demanded prompt and decisive 
remedy. So the knights of the shire, or county members, and burgesses, 
or borough-members, joined hands in the cause, thus making the 
House of Commons not only a political unit, but the supreme power in the 
land. The King’s ministers were impeached, freedom of election de- 
manded, arbitrary taxation protested against, and in a word the germs of 
free parliamentary government planted. True, the growth of these was 
checked for a while, but they had a vitality which defied extinction. The 
English people owe a lasting debt of gratitude to the barons who extorted 
the Great Charter from the worst of the Angevins ; but a greater step was 
made when the Good Parliament made the government of England re- 
sponsilie to the English people. 
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THE fact that on the Fourth of July 1876, a hundred years will have 
passed since the Fourth of July 1776, is, no doubt, a very sublime thing, 
but as it has not been our doing, there is perhaps not much reason for 
amtyes ang in it. Nor need we exult very much over the extension of our 

oundaries, territorial and otherwise, as the land was there before our race 
existed, and will probably be there after it has passed away. The facts on 
which the orators may descant with commendable pride, should be the ad- 
vances we have made in the last hundred years in all that exalts and dig- 
nifies a nation. They should show how utterly “tyrannies and usurpa- 
tions’, against which the Declarators protested, are unknown among us 
now ; that any “obstruction of the administration of justice”, the creation 
of “swarms of officeholders’, the “suspension of legislatures”, the sub- 
ordination of judges, the “assent to acts of pretended legislation’, the 
“excitement of domestic insurrection”, and so forth, are merely remem- 
bered as half-mythical horrors of a century ago. They should show how 
much more justly, wisely, and regardfully of the best interests of all, the 
country is now governed than it was in that remote day. It might also be 
shown how we have avoided their mistakes ; how we have learned wisdom 
in finance from the experiment of the “Continental” currency ; justice and 
humanity in our dealings with the Indians; and other similar advance- 
ments. We trust the orators of next year will not fail to enlarge upon 
these points, which afford the true ground of American self-congratula- 
tion, and enable us clearly to see the vast progress we have made in those 
things which constitute the real glory of a nation, that we may exult ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. W. T. Harris, School-superintendent of St. Louis, who, we be- 
lieve, is-looked upon as one of the chief authorities in the country in matters 
of education, has recently published a course of reading which he recom- 
mends to “the uncultured.” This list of works or selections is chiefly 
made up of the most oracular sayings of Carlyle, the least intelligible 
passages of Goethe, the most orphic utterances of Emerson and Alcott, 
with a few dashes of Coleridge, George Sand, Hegel, and “Angelus 
Silesius.” ° 

Of the merits of these writers, we make no question; but we should 
think that the results of putting “the uncultured ” on a diet of yeast instead 
of wholesome bread, would be something rather surprising than gratifying ; 
and that “the Everlasting Yea”, “the Renunciants”, “the principles of 
Identity and Contradiction”, “the Absolute”, “the Ego and Non-ego” 
would dance such a saraband in the uncultured brain as to leave Mr. 
Harris’s disciple much in the condition of Paul Dombey after Miss Blim- 
ber’s first lesson, when it was an open question with him “ whether twenty 
Romuluses made a Remus, or ic, haec, hoc was troy weight.” 
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